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LADY  COPPINGER'S 
PERPLEXITY 

"  C'est  presque  toujours  la  faute  de  celui  qui  aime,  de  ne  pas 
connaitre  quand  on  cesse  de  1'aimer." 

"  I  DON'T  think  you  took  in  quite  clearly  what 
I  observed  about  the  new  wing  ?  " 

The  speaker  rose  from  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair, and  smiled  down  upon  a  lady  who  was 
thoughtfully  contemplating  a  pair  of  very  neat 
shoes  on  the  fender.  He  was  a  man  of  six 
feet  two  in  height,  slenderly  made,  with  a 
stoop,  red  hair,  and  a  look  of  undoubted 
distinction. 

"  You  said  four  bedrooms  over  the  billiard- 
room,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  pleasant  little 
boudoir  and  a  bath-room.  I  laid  rather  a 
stress  upon  the  bath-room.  I  thought  you 
seemed  somewhat  pleased  at  the  idea  of  the 
boudoir  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  it  will  all  be  quite  charming." 
The  lady  suppressed  a  small  yawn  behind  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  which  was  doing  duty  as 
a  hand-screen. 
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"The  new  still-room  will  also  be  an  im- 
mense improvement,"  continued  the  man,  in 
precise,  rasping  tones ;  "  it  will  be  roomier, 
better  ventilated  ;  but "  —  here  he  removed 
his  pince-nez  and  stared  at  his  companion 
with  a  kind  smile — "  I  mustn't  bore  you 
with  any  more  details,  as  you  say  you  have 
neuralgia  to-night.  I  am  going  home  to- 
morrow, but  if  on  Friday  next  you  are  in  at 
five,  I  will  come  round  with  the  plans,  and 
then  it  will  be  easier  to  explain,  and  more 
interesting  to  you,  I  hope — and  I  shall  have 
patterns  of  cheap  chintzes  to  show  you." 

The  lady  pressed  her  little  white  fingers 
against  her  forehead  and  nodded. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  ?  Do  let  me 
stop  at  the  chemist's  on  my  way  home,  and 
order  that  admirable  stuff  for  neuralgia  ?  It 
always  does  my  mother  and  Helen  good." 

He  readjusted  his  pince-nez  once  more, 
and  gazed  at  her  with  another  confident, 
sympathetic  smile. 

"No,  no,  don't  bother  about  me,  please, 
Lord  Yaxley.  I  shall  be  all  right  when  I've 
had  a  good  sleep." 

Perhaps  this  last  remark  struck  her  as  being 
hardly  civil,  for  she  broke  into  a  little  laugh. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  if  I  seemed  stupid,"  she  said. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  look  at  the 
plans  and,  what  was  it  ?  chintzes — on  Friday." 
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"  All  right.  Then  I'll  be  off  now.  '  With- 
draw thy  foot  from  thy  friend's  house,  lest  he 
weary  of  thee,'  you  know  ! "  His  expression 
of  face,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own,  showed 
that  he,  at  least,  had  no  fear  of  the  quotation 
being  applied  to  himself.  He  turned  round 
again  before  reaching  the  door,  a  smile  light- 
ing up  his  middle-aged  and  worn,  but  still 
decidedly  handsome  face.  He  glanced  ap- 
provingly at  Lady  Coppinger's  pretty  profile. 

"What  about  the  stalls  at  the  St.  James's 
for  Thursday  ?  How  many  did  you  say  you 
wanted  ?" 

A  faint  blush  came  into  her  cheeks.  "  Well, 
if  Captain  Ellison  comes,  there  will  be  five, 
won't  there  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  said  six, 
and  invited  Miss  Disney,  if  Ellison  is  of  the 
party  ?  " 

Lord  Yaxley  appeared  to  think  that  he 
had  said  something  entertaining.  But  his  re- 
mark met  with  no  responsive  smile.  On  the 
contrary,  Lady  Coppinger  did  not  take  pains 
to  suppress  a  yawn  this  time. 

"  /  happen  to  think  Miss  Disney  dreadfully 
second-rate.  She  is  pretty,  perhaps,  if  you 
admire  rather  a  low  type.  And  she  has  eight 
thousand  a  year.  Of  course  that  goes  a  long 
way  with  all  you  impoverished  landlords  ! " 

Lord  Yaxley   started   and   winced   a   little, 
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— hesitated,  and  the  smile  died  away  suddenly 
from  his  face. 

"  Good-night  ! "  said  Lady  Coppinger  with 
decision,  looking  into  the  fire  and  not  at  him. 
When  he  was  gone,  she  rose  from  her  chair 
and  began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  on 
the  soft  green  carpet.  The  firelight  flickered 
on  the  gloss  of  her  grey  satin  tea-gown  as  she 
moved. 

"  I  wonder  why  his  manner  and  voice  and 
little  tricks  of  speech  get  so  dreadfully  on  my 
nerves  at  times  !  Because  I  am  of  course,  in 
my  inmost  heart  really — really  and  truly  very 
fond  of  him  !  I  should  miss  him  fearfully  if 
he  gave  up  coming  to  see  me.  He  is  so  des- 
perately kind,  and  he  knows  about  such  lots 
of  things.  Best  of  all,  he  never  thinks  that  by 
any  possibility  I  can  do  wrong/' 

One  of  the  greatest  students  of  human 
nature  has  said  that  the  only  unforgivable 
people  are  those  whom  we  bore,  not  the  ones 
who  bore  us.  Perhaps  that  was  why  Lady 
Coppinger  felt  more  than  toleration  still  for 
Lord  Yaxley. 

"Will  your  ladyship  see  Captain  Ellison  ?" 

A  footman  standing  at  the  door  asked  the 
question. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  will  see  him.  And,  James,  I 
am  at  home  to  no  one  else, — unless  Mrs.  Miles 
Seymour  should  call." 
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The  last-named  lady  had  written  a  long 
letter  some  three  days  ago  to  Lady  Coppinger 
from  Cannes,  but  James  could  not  be  aware 
of  that  fact.  Two  minutes  more  and  a  man  of 
active  build,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  clean- 
shaven, laughing  face,  walked  quickly  in. 

"  I  thought  you  were  still  at  Plymouth  ?  "  said 
Lady  Coppinger,  holding  out  a  slender  hand. 

"  I  only  came  up  this  morning.  And  you  ? 
Well,  I  needn't  ask  how  you  are  !" 

"  I  have  had  a  little  neuralgia,"  said  Lady 
Coppinger,  with  the  most  beaming  of  smiles. 
"  But  nothing  to  matter.  Well  ? — it  is  nice 
to  see  you  again  ! — and  how  shall  you  like 
your  new  appointment  ?  " 

"It  isn't  half  bad.  Next  to  going  to  sea 
again,  it's  the  thing  I  should  have  chosen. 
The  house  is  a  nice  one,  too.  Not  very  big, 
but  it  might  be  made  quite  pretty  if  somebody 
would  give  me  a  hint  how  to  set  about  it ! " 

He  looked  straight  at  her  with  the  reckless 
brown  eyes  that  many  women  besides  Lady 
Coppinger  had  found  attractive. 

"  I  will  give  you  all  sorts  of  excellent  ideas  ! " 
said  the  lady.  "  That  is,  if  I  stay  on  in  London. 
I  may  be  going  down  to  Lord  Yaxley's  at  the 
end  of  next  week.  His  mother  and  sister  will 
be  there — and  he  has  a  party  for  a  yeomanry 
ball.  What  70#  would  call  a  dreadfully  stodgy 
ball,  I'm  afraid,  Captain  Ellison  ! " 
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"You'll  cheer  them  all  up,  no  matter  how 
many  stiff  'uns  there  are/'  said  the  sailor  with 
cheerful  conviction,  leaning  his  chin  on  his 
stick  and  still  looking  into  her  eyes. 

After  a  time  the  two  began  to  talk  of  more 
serious  matters — things  that  concerned  Elli- 
son's future  career,  and  Ada's  worries  about 
an  unsatisfactory  younger  brother.  Then  the 
conversation,  as  it  often  does  when  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  very  intimate  are  alone 
together,  turned  upon  the  eternally  interesting 
problem  of  love  and  marriage — to  the  dis- 
appointments connected  with  the  former,  and 
the  disillusions  that  so  often  attend  the  latter. 

"  And  how  is  your  friend,  Miss  Disney  ? " 
Lady  Coppinger  looked  up  rather  mischiev- 
ously over  the  edge  of  the  gauzy  handker- 
chief that  screened  her  cheeks  from  the  fire. 

"You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  that  gossip,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  such  fervour  that  she  at 
once  adopted  a  lighter  tone. 

"  Poor  little  Florence  Disney  !  Well,  you 
haven't  behaved  very  well  to  her !  But  after 
all,  if  one  honestly  likes  a  person  to  a  great 
extent,  how  is  one  to  prevent  their  thinking 
that  one, — that  you,  or  I, — mean  something 
different  from  what  they  imagine  ?  And  then 
the  last  act  of  the  play  turns  out  very  tragic, 
Captain  Ellison  ! " 
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She  was  scarcely  thinking  of  Miss  Disney 
now. 

"Well,  I  can't  see  where  the  tragedy  comes 
in,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Every  fellow,  almost, 
gets  into  a  hole  once  or  twice  in  his  life.  It 
probably  shows  that  he's  infernally  vain,  that's 
all." 

"Ah,"  sighed  Lady  Coppinger,  "I  can't 
agree  with  you  there.  It  is  just  because  a 
man  is  not  vain,  but  good  and  simple  and 
straight,  that  a  woman  doesn't  like  to  hurt 
him,  and  therefore,  out  of  stupid  kindness, 
she  must  seem  to  care  for  him  more  than  she 
really  does.  And  perhaps  once  on  a  time  she 
did  care  a  little,  you  see." 

A  footman  brought  in  a  note  on  a  silver 
salver.  It  was  a  hurried  line  from  Lord 
Yaxley :  "  On  arriving  at  home  I  found  a 

letter  from  Mr. "  (he  named  an  eminent 

statesman),  "and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  he  has 
promised  to  do  what  we  wish  about  Tommy." 

Lady  Coppinger  coloured,  partly  from  a  start 
of  pleasure,  and  a  little  from  annoyance.  The 
expression  "  we  wish "  irritated  her.  But  it 
was  good  of  Lord  Yaxley  to  have  taken  all 
this  trouble  for  Tommy,  her  tiresome  younger 
brother.  When  had  this  old  and  faithful 
friend  not  worked  for  her  ?  Since  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death,  Yaxley  had  always 
been  at  hand  with  sensible  advice,  and  sym- 
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pathy  that  was  as  practical  as  it  was  genuine. 
On  very  many  occasions  he  had  rendered  her 
invaluable  help  in  business  matters  that,  un- 
aided, she  could  not  understand.  When  she 
had  been  petulant  and  ungrateful,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  seemed  less  desirous  to  be  of  use 
to  her.  His  strong,  kind  hand  had  guided 
her  over  many  metaphorical  quagmires.  She 
knew  now,  too  well,  though  he  had  never 
told  her  as  much,  that  his  affection  for  her 
was  of  that  profound,  unalterable  kind  that 
is  experienced  once  only  by  a  man  of  his 
age  and  temperament.  In  one  flash  all  this 
and  more  was  borne  in  upon  her,  as  she  sat 
holding  Lord  Yaxley's  neatly  written  sheet 
in  her  hand.  Yet  she  also  knew  that  at  that 
particular  moment  she  would  cheerfully  throw 
all  his  long-tried  devotion  to  the  winds  if  she 
could  but  be  sure  that  the  man  sitting  oppo- 
site to  her  felt  one  half  as  much.  As  if  in 
answer  to  her  thoughts,  Ellison  rose  abruptly 
from  his  chair  and  came  and  stood  close  be- 
side her. 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good  and  sweet 
to  me,"  he  said.  "  But  I  want  to  know,  now, 
once  for  all,  this  very  evening,  if  you  meant 
anything  more  than  the  mere  kindness  of 
friend  to  friend  ?  I  would  much  rather  you 
did  not  spare  me,  if  I  have  been  making  a 
fool  of  myself." 
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He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  Lady  Cop- 
pinger's,  and  there  was  a  softened  expression 
in  his  flashing  dark  eyes  that  she  had  never 
before  seen.  Her  heart  stood  quite  still.  What 
she  had  longed  for  was  actually  hers,  and  yet 
a  sick  feeling  told  her  that  she  could  not  take 
the  gift  with  unmixed  joy. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  she  whispered, 
trembling. 

He  knelt  down  beside  her. 

"  Tell  me  whether  I  may  hope  or  not,"  he 
said,  speaking  even  lower  than  she. 

Lord  Yaxley's  note  fluttered  from  her  hand 
into  the  grate,  and  she  shivered  a  little,  but  did 
not  pick  it  up. 

"  May  I  tell  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"As  you  wish.  But  I  can't  understand 
why  you  should  not  now — you  must  surely 
know  ?  " 

"  I  ought,"  she  sighed.  "  I  am  not,  it  is 
true,  any  longer  a  girl,  to  hesitate  and  trifle 
with  a  man's  feelings.  Least  of  all  would  I 
hurt  you.  But  I  have  been  feeling  so  tired 
and  worried,  and  I — and  I — want  so  to  be 
alone,  and  think  it  all  over  ! " 

A  hot  cinder  fell  clattering  into  the  grate, 
and  caught  the  edge  of  Lord  Yaxley's  note. 
The  sheet  flamed  and  smouldered  away  into 
ashes. 

Captain   Ellison  had  taken   his  hat   in   his 
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hand,  and  was  preparing  to  go.  His  usually 
cheerful  face  had  darkened. 

"  If  you  send  me  away,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  laugh  that  was  not  free  from  bitterness, 
"  to  try  my  luck  with  Miss  Disney  (whom  my 
relations  are  always  urging  me  to  marry),  I 
should  like  at  least  to  know  my  fate  soon. 
We  are  not  strangers,  Lady  Coppinger,  you 
and  I.  We  have  seen  each  other  often — well, 
for  two  years  and  more — and  we  have  talked 
about  many  things.  You  know  what  I  am, 
— no  better,  perhaps  worse,  than  many  of  my 
neighbours  ;  but  I  dare  to  think  that  I  could 
make  you  happier  than  any  of  them.  I  would 
do  all  I  know  !  You  do  believe  that  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  To-morrow  night 
I  will  write,"  she  added. 

The  following  afternoon  brought  her  a  long 
telegram  from  Lord  Yaxley.  He  had  met  with 
a  severe  accident,  having  slipped  on  a  stair  on 
his  way  to  the  well-planned  new  still-room, 
and  broken  his  leg  badly  in  two  places.  Ap- 
parently he  was  in  great  pain.  The  message 
ended  with  an  earnest  hope  that  Lady  Cop- 
pinger would  come  as  soon  as  she  could  in  the 
following  week  to  Yaxley  Court.  She  sat  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  with  the  orange  paper  in 
her  listless  hand. 

"What  can  I  do  ?  If  I  accept  Captain 
Ellison  this  evening,  I  cannot  go  down  to 
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the  country,  for  it  is  absurd  to  try  and  deceive 
myself.  It  will  make  Yaxley  miserable  to  hear 
that  I  am  engaged.  And  when  he  is  already 
in  such  pain,  I  couldn't  possibly  add  to  his 
suffering.  O,  what  can  I  do  !  Fitzroy  Elli- 
son has  a  violent  temper.  If  I  don't  write  the 
answer  I  promised,  I  may  lose  him  for  ever. 
But  no  words  can  ever  say  how  good  and 
kind  Yaxley  has  been  to  me.  I  simply 
couldn't  have  got  on  without  him  when  Henry 
died,  and  often  and  often  since.  And  how 
angelic  he  is  now  in  helping  poor,  tiresome 
Tommy,  when  no  one  else  seems  inclined  to 
do  so." 

She  sighed  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
writing-table.  It  was  curiously  difficult  to 
know  what  words  to  inscribe  on  the  blank 
sheet  in  front  of  her.  After  she  had  directed 
an  envelope  to  Captain  FitzRoy  Ellison,  R.N., 
she  spent  another  ten  minutes  in  idly  drawing 
figures  on  the  blotting-paper.  At  last  she 
wrote  : — 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  for  just  a  little  further 
delay  before  I  answer  your  question.  Please 
believe  that  this  is  unavoidable.  I  have 
thought  much  of  you  since  we  parted,  and 
hope  we  shall  meet  again  very  soon,  when 
all  this  must  be  settled."  She  addressed  her 
letter  to  Captain  Ellison's  club,  and  a  servant 
brought  in  a  lamp  and  the  evening  paper. 
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She  had  barely  opened  the  latter  before  the 
words,  "Terrible  accident  to  the  Scotch  Ex- 
press," met  her  gaze.  She  looked  hastily 
down  the  column,  till  her  eye  fell  upon  words 
that  made  her  heart  stand  still. 

"Among  the  fatalities  we  deeply  regret  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  Viscountess  Yaxley 
and  her  daughter,  the  Hon.  Helen  Froom. 
The  unfortunate  ladies  were  seated  side  by 
side  in  a  first-class  compartment,  which  was 
completely  telescoped.  Death  appears  to 
have  been  instantaneous  in  both  cases." 

Lady  Coppinger  let  the  paper  fall,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  sobs.  She  was  by  nature  emotional,  and 
her  nerves  had  felt  jarred  and  overstrained 
before  she  had  read  of  the  terrible  catastrophe. 
"  Poor,  poor  fellow ! "  she  cried  aloud.  "There 
never  was  a  man  who  cared  more  for  his 
mother.  And  he  was  so  looking  forward  to 
their  coming  south  !  It  is  simply  too  appalling 
for  him.  Nothing  can  ever  console  him." 

Her  hands  grew  cold,  and  she  trembled. 

"  He  is  alone  and  ill,"  she  thought.  "  He 
has  no  friend  with  whom  he  is  more  intimate 
than  he  is  with  me.  I  ought  to  waive  all 
foolish  conventionalities,  and  go  at  once  to 
him."  In  a  few  moments  she  had  telegraphed 
a  word  of  deep  sympathy.  It  was  curious 
that  for  a  little  while  she  cast  aside  all  memory 
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of  FitzRoy  Ellison.  It  was  of  Yaxley  and 
his  grief  alone  that  she  meditated  as  she  sat 
by  the  fire.  Recollections  of  numberless  little 
thoughtful  actions  and  kind  words  of  his  that 
she  had  scarcely  heeded  at  the  time,  came 
flocking  back,  together  with  odd  twinges  of 
remorse  for  ungracious  speeches  and  neglects 
of  her  own.  She  recalled  him  as  he  had 
been  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  very 
handsome,  and  not  bald,  and  with  no  deep 
lines  in  his  face.  In  those  days  his  little 
tricks  of  manner  had  not  begun  to  exasperate 
her.  It  dawned  upon  her  that  there  really 
had  been  once  a  time  when  she  had  loved 
him.  A  fixed  resolve  to  make  amends  to 
him  began  to  take  possession  of  her  mind. 
This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  James  with  a  letter.  She  recog- 
nised the  firm,  black  letters  on  the  cover  with 
a  new  pang.  The  contents  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  her. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  But  I 
am  afraid  I  never  was  good-tempered,  and  I 
cannot  sit  calmly  down  and  be  made  a  fool 
of  without  one  last  protest.  For  what  you 
are  doing  now  surely  amounts  to  that !  It  is 
impossible  that  you  can  really  be  in  doubt  as 
to  your  feelings.  You  are  putting  me  off  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  me.  I  think,  on 
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the  whole,  it  will  be  far  wiser  for  me  to  leave 
London,  so  I  am  writing  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Disneys. — Sincerely  yours, 

"FixzRoY  ELLISON." 

Lady  Coppinger's  face  had  grown  ghastly. 
Another  figure  now  flitted  before  her  eyes — 
a  girlish  form,  with  an  impossible  waist ;  a 
brilliant,  hard  face,  and  waving  hair  of  pale 
gold.  FitzRoy  would  go  back  to  Florence 
Disney,  the  heiress,  whom  his  relations  wished 
him  to  marry,  but  who,  Lady  Coppinger 
knew,  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  make  him 
miserable  in  the  end.  But  at  first,  ah  ! — The 
girl  had  youth  and  spirits,  and  beauty  of  a 
kind,  as  well  as  money,  and  she  would  amuse 
him  and  perhaps  make  him  forget  his  other 
love  very  soon.  FitzRoy  Ellison  was  not  a 
one-idea'd  man  like  Lord  Yaxley. 

During  the  next  few  days  poor  Ada  Cop- 
pinger almost  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  letter 
or  telegram.  Every  one  that  arrived  seemed 
to  forge  another  link  in  the  chain  of  perplexity 
and  sorrow  that  bound  her.  Saddest  of  all 
was  Lord  Yaxley's  note. 

"  Think  of  it,"  he  wrote  :  "  picture  it  to  your- 
self !  Those  two,  who  were  coming  home  to 
me,  so  happy,  so  inexpressibly  dear,  sitting 
cheerfully  side  by  side,  talking,  very  likely,  of 
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me, — for  no  son  ever  had  such  a  mother,  you 
know  !  Then  the  crash,  the  darkness — but,  I 
thank  God,  no  terror  nor  pain.  For  it  was  all 
over  in  almost  a  moment.  And  here  I  lie,  in 
my  loneliness,  unable  to  move,  to  do  any- 
thing to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my  crushing 
sorrow.  One  thing  only  there  is  that  would 
help  me — your  dear  and  sweet  presence.  It 
is  surely  not  the<moment  now  to  write  all  that 
I  feel ;  but  I  think  somehow  you  know  it  with- 
out words  of  mine.  Will  you  come  ?  " 

The  same  post  brought  a  shorter  note  from 
FitzRoy  Ellison. 

"  I  can't  think  how  I  could  have  been  such 
a  brute  as  to  write  to  you  as  I  did.  For  I 
know,  now  that  I  have  had  time  to  think  it 
over,  that  I  can  trust  you.  You  are  different, 
somehow,  from  all  other  women.  You  would 
not  have  looked  and  spoken  as  you  did  merely 
to  draw  me  on.  So  I  wait  patiently,  and  with 
a  great  hope,  for  your  answer." 

Almost  fiercely  Lady  Coppinger  tore  both 
letters  to  shreds.  Then  she  cried  as  we  have 
all  wept  in  the  darker  days  of  childhood, — 
with  the  tears  that  are  so  entirely  hopeless 
and  bitter  because  we  see  no  possible  light 
beyond.  When  she  had  dried  them,  she  sat 
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long  alone  in  the  fast-darkening  room  before 
she  made  the  decision  that  was  to  change  her 
life  for  ever.  She  was  a  wayfarer  at  a  corner 
where  three  roads  met.  None  of  the  paths, 
alas  !  led  to  a  smiling  land.  She  weighed  all 
the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each  course, 
till  her  temples  throbbed  and  her  brain  grew 
numb.  First  there  was  Yaxley — with  his  great 
love  for  her, — waiting  in  his  loneliness  for  her 
to  speak  the  word,  and  say,  "  I  am  coming." 
Then  there  was  Ellison, — and  as  she  thought 
of  him,  the  pain  of  a  great  and  torturing  long- 
ing to  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand  and  to  look 
into  his  dark  eyes,  was  almost  unbearable. 
He  had  said,  "  I  trust  you,  and  I  wait."  But 
she  had  lived  long  enough  to  know,  even  if 
report  had  not  maligned  FitzRoy, — that,  after 
his  first  feelings  of  bitterness  were  dead,  he 
would  find  other  women  to  take  her  place. 
Were  she  to  become  his  wife,  would  there  not 
be  misgivings,  jealousies,  shadows,  between 
them  ?  Ah !  what  if  there  were !  thought  Ada, 
for  one  ardent  moment.  It  would  surely  be 
better  to  know  supreme  and  passionate  joy 
for  a  few  years  with  FitzRoy  beside  her,  than 
to  exist  in  a  monotonous,  unbroken  peace 
with  Yaxley  for  many ! 

Then  there  was  the  third  road, — to  live  on 
always  as  she  was  doing  now,  alone.  In  that 
case  neither  of  these  men  could  feel  that  she 
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had  treated  them  as  ill  as  either  would  inevi- 
tably do  if  she  married  the  other.  But  it  would 
mean  a  real  solitude  now,  an  eternal  good-bye 
to  the  one,  at  least,  whom  she  loved  best. 
She  thrust  her  slender  fingers  through  her 
hair.  Her  forehead  was  burning.  For  half 
an  hour  and  more  she  sat  almost  motionless. 
Then,  very  quickly,  she  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines.  And  after- 
wards one  more  letter,  and  a  longer  one.  Her 
decision  was  taken. 

•  ••••• 

She  is  a  brave  straightforward  woman,  and 
she  does  not  at  the  present  time  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  melancholy  fact  that  it  was  a  wrong 
one.  But  she  lives  her  life  with  a  simple 
courage  and  an  outward  cheerfulness  that 
would  strike  people  as  admirable  could  they 
but  know  how  often  and  how  sorely  her  lonely 
heart  aches.  What  that  decision  was,  the 
reader  who  cares  to  do  so,  may  determine  for 
himself.  If  he  should  meet  her,  see  her  sweet 
smile,  and  listen  to  her  sympathetic  words,  he 
will  not  guess  that  no  day  passes  without  a  stab 
of  regret  that  wrings  her  heart.  The  fact  that 
she  has  only  herself  to  thank  for  her  mistake 
does  not  make  it  easier  to  bear.  Indeed,  as 
FitzRoy  Ellison  would  say,  that  may  be  where 
"  the  tragedy  comes  in." 


THE    BUTTERFLY 


I 


EVERY  one  agreed  that  the  most  spirited 
entertainment  of  the  summer  had  been  given 
by  General  Coney.  It  was  morning  before 
the  first  instalment  of  guests  entered  their  flys, 
and  drove  away  to  little  grey  or  red  brick 
villas,  while  a  fresh  salt  air  cooled  their  tired 
faces,  and  pink  and  violet  clouds  came  into 
view  on  the  horizon  above  the  line  of  scarcely 
quivering  sea.  At  several  round  tables  a  few 
people  still  lingered,  while  a  shimmer  of  dawn 
filtered  softly  in  through  the  interstices  of 
the  Venetian  blinds.  From  one  corner  of 
the  dining-room  came  shouts  of  uproarious 
laughter.  A  convivial  person  upset  a  finger- 
glass,  which  fell  in  fragments  on  the  floor, 
whereupon  the  merriment  was  redoubled.  It 
seemed  to  centre  chiefly  round  the  figure  of 
a  lady  wearing  a  dress  of  rose-coloured  satin, 
adorned  with  inexpensive  but  glittering  trim- 
ming. Her  cheeks  were  even  more  brilliant 
than  her  gown,  her  eyebrows  too  obviously 
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pencilled  with  black,  her  hair  of  a  vivid  golden- 
brown  tint.  She  was  holding  a  cherry  by  its 
stalk  between  her  scarlet  lips,  and  trying  to 
swallow  it,  while  a  young  man  sitting  beside 
her  was  betting  on  how  many  she  could  dis- 
pose of  in  this  manner  in  the  course  of  one 
minute. 

"  By  George !  that  makes  the  tenth  ! " 
said  the  young  man,  who  was  obviously  a 
soldier. 

"Now  we'll  try  something  new,"  replied 
the  lady,  after  swallowing  the  last  cherry. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  a  game  of  '  cutlets '  ? 
No,  Charley ;  not  you.  My  dear  boy,  you're 
much  too  heavy  to  sit  on  my  knee  if  we 
play  it.  Who'll  hurry  up  and  get  the  chairs 
ready?" 

"What  observations  will  the  General 
make  ? "  said  another  man  with  a  red  face, 
who  was  pouring  out  a  large  glass  of  port. 
"The  good  old  pink  champagne's  run  out  at 
last,"  he  added  gloomily,  "  and  the  '  Scotch ' 
and  '  Polly '  too." 

"  O,  the  dear  General ;  he  never  minds 
what  /  do  ! "  cried  the  lady  in  rose  colour. 
"  He's  a  darling  !  But  you  needn't  keep  all 
the  port  just  under  your  nose,  Teddy  !  Hand 
it  over  here  ! " 

"What  do  you  say  to  'hunt  the  slipper'?" 
questioned  the  soldier  who  had  spoken  first. 
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"  I  don't  mind.  Or  the  fine  old  English 
game  of  '  kiss-in-the-ring '  ?  " 

"  I'm  all  for  that ! "  exclaimed  the  red-faced 
man  ;  and  he  poured  himself  out  another  glass 
of  port. 

lt  Let's  have  some  of  that  fruity  wine  at  this 
corner  before  you've  swallowed  it  all  ! "  cried 
the  lady,  trying  to  seize  him  by  the  elbow. 
And  between  them  they  upset  the  decanter. 
The  other  ladies  shrieked,  jumped  up  from 
their  chairs,  and  the  port  trickled  over  the 
carpet. 

From  another  table  a  severe  pair  of  eyes 
were  bent  upon  this  lively  group.  They  be- 
longed to  a  smooth-haired  woman  of  demure 
aspect. 

"  That  dreadful  Butterfly  !  Do  look  at  her  ! 
She  really  gets  worse  and  worse  ! — more  and 
more  appallingly  vulgar !  And  the  way 
she  screams  and  yells  when  she  laughs  is 
awful!" 

"  Take  care  !  her  sister  is  sitting  over  there 
not  far  from  you,"  said  one  of  the  lady's  com- 
panions, pointing  to  a  third  table. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Buckler,  I  can't  help  it ! 
But  really  you  don't  expect  to  see  such  women 
at  a  respectable  dance,  now  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  Butterfly  is  certainly  old  enough 
to  know  better.  When  I  was  quartered  here 
twenty  years  ago,  she  was  already  very  much 
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on  the  spot.  Only  her  hair  was  less  resplen- 
dent in  those  days." 

"There's  not  a  scrap  of  harm  in  her,"  said 
another  man,  who  had  a  square,  honest,  clean- 
shaven face,  and  was  obviously  a  naval  officer. 
"  And  she's  awfully  good  to  her  old  mother 
and  the  other  girls.  I've  known  her  well  for 
years." 

He  glanced  at  a  group  at  a  third  table, 
where  the  Butterfly's  sister,  Miss  Nelly  Heron, 
familiarly  dubbed  "the  Nightingale,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  tuneless  attempts  at  song,  was 
sitting.  A  local  buffoon  had  bestowed  these 
names  on  the  young  ladies  of  the  Heron 
family ;  the  younger  one,  who  was  not  on 
this  occasion  present,  being  known  as  "  the 
Rose,"  on  account  of  the  over-florid  colouring 
of  her  complexion. 

Beside  Nelly  sat  a  fair-haired  young  man, 
with  a  pale,  plain  face,  an  obstinate  expres- 
sion about  his  mouth,  and  vacant,  colourless 
eyes.  He  spoke  little  and  seemed  extremely 
shy ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  watched  the 
Butterfly  with  an  earnest  and  admiring 
stare. 

"  Your  sister  must  be  most  amusing  ! "  said 
he  to  the  Nightingale.  "  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  her.  Please  introduce  me  after 
supper,"  and  he  blushed  vividly. 

Suddenly  General  Coney,  the  host,  appeared 
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at  the  doorway,  smiling  sleepily,  but  amiably, 
under  his  heavy  grey  moustache. 

11 1  don't  want  to  hurry  any  of  you  off,"  said 
he,  "  but  it's  getting  on  for  four ;  and  some 
of  you  soldiers  have  to  be  early  on  parade, 
you  know ! " 

"  Dear  General  ! "  cried  the  Butterfly,  spring- 
ing up  lightly  from  her  chair.  "  We've  had 
a  perfectly  glorious  evening.  Yours  has  been 
far  and  away  the  best  dance  of  the  whole 
summer  ! " 

The  powder  on  her  face  was  a  little  rubbed 
off  in  places,  and  the  daylight,  which  would 
not  now  be  kept  out  any  longer,  showed  a 
good  many  lines  round  her  large  and  ex- 
pressive eyes. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear  Miss  Heron.  But 
wherever  you  are,  a  party  is  bound  to  go 
off  well ! "  And  he  bowed,  smiled,  and  tried 
to  suppress  a  yawn. 

"The  Butterfly  does  make  things  hum,  and 
no  mistake,"  said  Captain  Yapp  to  his  neigh- 
bour, with  a  regretful  glance  at  the  wasted 
wine. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  guests  made  their 
farewells,  and  Miss  Heron  beckoned  to  her 
younger  sister. 

"  Why  not  dismiss  those  filthy  old  flys,  and 
let's  all  toddle  home  on  foot  ?  "  said  Captain 
Yapp,  who  was  rendered  cheerful  by  the  port. 
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The  Butterfly  clapped  her  hands  at  this 
proposal.  One  of  her  gloves,  which  had 
been  cleaned  several  times,  had  split  right 
across  her  broad  fingers. 

"  A  splendid  idea  !  "  she  cried.  "  I'm  all 
for  a  walk  by  the  briny  sea ;  aren't  you, 
Dora  ?  and  you  too,  Mrs.  Kearney  ?  Well 
come  on  !  Let's  wrap  ourselves  up  from  the 
cold.  Charley,  just  help  me  on  with  my 
cloak,  there's  a  dear  boy." 

By  the  light  of  day  her  pink  dress  looked 
worn  and  tawdry,  as  did  the  long  cloak  of 
cheap  plush  which  she  now  drew  over  her 
shoulders.  Out  into  the  fresh  salt  air  went 
the  group,  while  the  light  broadened  across 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  sparkled  and  reflected 
the  flush  of  a  rosy  sky. 

The  Butterfly  had  wrapped  up  her  head, 
and  the  hood  cast  a  becoming  shadow  over 
her  face,  hiding  its  lines,  and  softening  the 
patches  of  rouge  on  her  cheeks.  Her  sister 
came  quickly  up  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Whinyates  wishes  to  be  introduced 
to  you,  Laura." 

Miss  Heron  cast  a  flashing  glance  at  the 
shy  boy.  He  thought  how  brilliant  and 
beautiful  her  dark  eyes  were,  and  her  reckless 
manner  seemed  to  him  curiously  fascinating. 
So  he  walked  solemnly  beside  her  until  they 
reached  one  of  the  shabbiest  of  the  little  villas, 
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standing  back  from   the   sea   in   a   neglected 
garden. 

"  We'll  serenade  you,  when  you  get  in,"  said 
gallant  Captain  Yapp. 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  the  Butterfly,  emphati- 
cally. "  For  Heaven's  sake  be  quiet !  You'll 
wake  my  mother." 

"  May  I  come  and  call  on  you  some  day  ?  " 
said  the  fair-haired  boy,  with  a  blush  and  a 
very  serious  expression  on  his  obstinate  face. 
He  spoke  low,  and  with  a  gravity  which  amused 
her. 

"  To  be  sure  !  I  shall  be  only  too  glad. 
Tea  to-morrow,  and  muffins;  how  will  that 
do  ?  We  don't  possess  a  French  cook,  un- 
luckily, so  I  shan't  invite  you  to  dinner  !  " 

"Oh,  thank  you  !  I'll  certainly  come  to- 
morrow." 

"All  right.  Good  night,  good  people,  and 
don't  talk  so  loud  ! " 

The  Butterfly  and  her  sister  went  indoors — 
the  former  walking  very  slowly  and  cautiously 
when  she  reached  the  first  floor.  She  gently 
opened  the  door  of  a  bedroom,  and  looked  in. 

"  She's  sleeping  beautifully,  Nelly." 

"That's  all  right.  I  say,  Laura,  do  you 
realise  who  your  new  '  spangle '  is  ?  " 

"  That  child  with  the  square  chin  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  why,  he's  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Whinyates,  the  man  who  invented  the  patent 
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window-blinds,  you  know,  and  who  was  made 
a  peer  last  year.  So  he'll  be  enormously 
rich  ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! " 

"  Yes,  he  is  !  Now,  do  unlace  me,  for  I'm 
dog-tired." 

The  Butterfly  helped  her,  and  then  went 
into  her  own  little  room.  The  whole  fur- 
niture was  not  worth  ten  pounds,  and  the 
walls  were  covered  with  Christmas  cards, 
and  with  faded  photographs,  chiefly  portraits 
of  young  men.  There  were  no  books  on  the 
table,  excepting  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
and  a  yellow -backed  novel  was  lying  face 
downwards  on  the  bed.  The  gas-burner 
was  unshaded,  and  by  its  light  the  Butterfly 
looked  very  haggard  and  tired.  She  washed 
the  rouge  off  her  face,  deposited  some  of 
her  fair  curls  on  the  table,  and  brushed  those 
that  remained  on  her  head.  Then  she  said 
her  prayers.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
was  sleeping  soundly,  with  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand.  At  half-past  six  she  rose,  sang 
several  popular  songs  in  a  cracked  voice  while 
she  dressed,  and  presently  ran  downstairs  into 
the  kitchen.  There  she  made  some  tea,  and 
carried  it  into  her  mother's  room. 

The  old  lady  smiled  delightedly  when  she 
saw  her. 

"Well,  darling,  and  did  you  enjoy  yourself  ?" 
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"  Ever  so  much,  dear  !  And  I  got  some 
splendid  ideas  at  supper  for  one  or  two  nice 
little  things  which  I  shall  make  for  you. 
There  were  such  first-rate  sandwiches  of  par- 
mesan  and  lettuces.  Is  your  toast  nice  ? 
Now,  let  me  shake  up  the  pillows  a  bit." 

The  Butterfly  moved  briskly  about,  although 
she  had  not  had  two  hours'  sleep.  Then  she 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  dusted  the 
chairs  and  the  looking-glass,  the  paper  fans 
and  parasols,  and  all  the  china  dogs  and 
kittens.  The  one  little  maid -servant  whom 
the  Herons  could  afford  to  keep  was  not  of 
much  use,  so  the  Butterfly  really  had  to 
work  hard.  She  put  some  fresh  water  into 
the  flower-glasses,  and  threw  the  dead  blossoms 
away,  went  downstairs  again,  and  helped  Sarah 
to  get  the  breakfast  ready.  Miss  Heron  always 
said  that  no  one  else  could  fry  bacon  half  as 
well  as  she  could. 

The  Nightingale  was  tired  and  had  a  head- 
ache after  the  ball,  so  her  sister  took  a  tray 
upstairs  for  her  too. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Laura,"  murmured  Nelly 
from  the  bed.  "  I  wish  you'd  go  out  some 
time  to-day,  and  see  that  odious  old  Edwards 
about  the  body  of  my  black  satin  dress.  She 
wants  to  charge  too  much  for  doing  it  up ; 
and  I  haven't  a  mag  in  my  purse.  I  bought 
a  sash  with  the  last  five  bob." 
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"You'd  better  let  me  do  your  things  up 
next  time/'  said  the  Butterfly. 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  are  not  a  bad  old 
girl,  and  of  course  you  often  do  help  me,  I 
know.  But  I  thought  Edwards  would  have 
some  new  fashions — which  you  wouldn't  think 
of,  you  see.  O  !  I  say,  you've  forgotten  the 
sugar.  Your  are  stupid  !  How  can  I  drink 
my  tea  without  ?  And  this  cheap  tea  of  yours 
is  too  beastly,  Laura.  It's  like  chopped  straw." 

"One  must  find  a  few  things  to  save  on, 
you  see,  my  dear.  But  I'll  get  a  pound  of 
the  better  tea  for  you.  I  don't  mind  what 
/  drink  myself." 

She  went  for  the  sugar,  singing  in  her  high 
cracked  voice  as  she  hurried  downstairs. 


II 


TOWARDS  five  o'clock,  Laura  Heron,  dressed 
in  a  becoming  gown  of  washing  silk,  with  a 
good  deal  of  cheap  lace  fluttering  on  her 
shoulders,  entered  the  little  drawing-room. 
Her  face  looked  really  very  handsome,  and 
her  complexion  brilliantly  pink-and-white. 
She  glanced  sharply  round  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  neat  and  in  order.  Then  she  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  arranged  a  large  palm-tree,  which 
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was  composed  of  green  paper,  in  a  flower- 
pot at  her  elbow.  Over  the  fireplace  was  a 
fierce-looking  portrait  in  oils  of  Laura's  late 
father,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army. 
He  had  died  suddenly  many  years  ago,  when 
quartered  in  the  seaside  garrison  town  where 
his  wife  and  daughters  still  lived  on.  Mrs. 
Heron  had  been  left  with  a  pitiably  small 
income.  It  had  been  hard  work  to  give 
her  three  girls  any  sort  of  education,  and 
unfortunately,  although  all  had  been  admired, 
and  they  still  went  to  most  of  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  town,  not  one  of  them 
had  as  yet  married.  The  Butterfly's  love 
affairs  had  usually  ended  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Of  the  five  men  to  whom  she  had 
been  engaged,  three  had  proved  faithless, 
one  had  been  finally  considered  too  hopelessly 
dull  and  ugly,  and  in  the  fifth  case,  although 
the  young  people  had  sincerely  loved  each 
other,  the  man  was  so  much  in  debt  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  marriage  taking 
place  between  them.  There  were  moments 
sometimes,  when  Laura,  alone  and  tired,  fell 
into  a  despairing  mood.  She  knew  that  she 
contrived,  by  dint  of  much  trouble,  to  look 
fairly  young,  and  that  the  face  which  had  been 
beautiful  twenty  years  ago  was  still  handsome. 
But  inexorable  Time  was  striding  onwards, 
and  every  year  he  left  another  fine  wrinkle  or 
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so  near  her  eyes.  This  afternoon  the  thought 
of  a  visit  from  young  Whinyates  was  cheer- 
ing to  her.  He  had  been,  she  could  see, 
very  strongly  attracted,  and  her  experience 
of  many  years  told  her  that  although  he  might 
be  shy,  obstinate,  and  stupid,  he  was  honest 
and  a  gentleman.  When,  punctually  at  five, 
he  entered  the  room,  blushing  uncomfortably, 
and  appearing  almost  savage  from  his  exces- 
sive nervousness,  Laura  did  her  utmost  to  put 
him  at  his  ease.  And  she  succeeded  to  a 
wonderful  extent.  She  rattled  on,  laughing 
loudly,  telling  him  anecdotes  about  the  people 
who  were  at  the  dance,  and  finding  out,  at 
the  same  time,  a  surprising  amount  concerning 
himself.  She  discovered  that  his  father,  Lord 
Whinyates,  had  been  ordered  sea  air,  and 
had  taken  a  large  house  facing  the  pier  for 
three  months ;  that  his  mother  was  delicate 
also,  and  irritable  in  temper ;  that  he  himself 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  an  occupation 
or  profession  of  some  sort,  but  that  his 
parents  wished  to  keep  him  at  home  doing 
nothing.  Laura  also  became  aware  that  he 
had  been  very  little  in  society,  and,  as  a  rule, 
disliked  it,  but  that  Lady  Whinyates  insisted 
upon  his  going  out  more,  to  make  acquaint- 
ances. Also  that  his  cousin,  Miss  Verner, 
who  was  pretty  and  quite  young,  was  coming 
to  stay  with  them  for  six  weeks. 
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After  a  visit  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  he 
rose  to  go. 

"You'll  come  to  the  ball  which  the  I28th 
are  giving  next  Friday  ?  "  said  the  Butterfly, 
with  an  arch  smile. 

Young  Whinyates  blushed  deeply  when  her 
beautiful  eyes  rested  so  kindly  on  him.  He 
thought  how  lovely  this  girl  was,  how  amusing, 
and  free  from  the  stiffness  and  conventionality 
which  characterised  the  women  of  his  own 
family.  Life  would  be  much  pleasanter  if  he 
could  come  and  sit  and  talk  with  her  every  day. 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  dance  the  first 
dance  with  me,  and  several  more  afterwards ! " 
he  said  with  a  nervous  shout,  surprised  at  his 
boldness. 

"  Of  course  I  will !  I  shall  be  most  awfully 
disappointed  if  you  aren't  there." 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid.  If  you  are  at  the 
ball,  there  you'll  see  me  !  " 

Young  Whinyates  was  getting  on,  thought 
the  Butterfly,  watching  his  figure  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  as  he  went  slowly  home- 
wards by  the  sea-wall. 

Then  she  put  on  her  hat,  remembering 
Nelly's  request  about  her  gown.  On  arriving 
at  the  shabby  little  house,  which  bore  a  card 
in  the  window  inscribed,  "  Mrs.  Edwards, 
court  dressmaker,"  she  was  shown  into  a  room 
darkened  by  wire  window-blinds,  and  made 
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gloomier  by  dirty  horse  -  hair  -  covered  furni- 
ture. There  she  waited  until  a  woman  with 
a  red  nose,  and  a  chest  bristling  with  pins 
and  needles,  like  a  chevaux  de  frise,  made  her 
appearance. 

Laura  inquired  whether  the  best  fitter,  to 
whom  she  alluded  as  Marion,  was  in  ?  Mrs. 
Edwards's  face  assumed  a  disagreeable  ex- 
pression. 

"  No,  she's  not — and  she  won't  never  put  her 
foot  on  my  door-mat  again,  miss.  I've  had 
more  than  enough  of  her — with  that  innercent 
face,  and  languishing  eyes,  and  low,  improper 
conduct.  Out  every  night,  every  night !  So 
I  says,  '  Miss  Crease,  if  you  can't  be  in  at  the 
proper  time,  you'll  just  go  out  for  good  ! ' 
There  was  young  men  always  about  after  her, 
miss.  And  I  don't  'old  with  that.  So  I  says, 
1  Since  you're  so  fond  of  going  out,  you  can 
stay  out.'  And  she's  gone." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  Butterfly  ;  "  she  was 
pretty,  and  quite  an  excellent  fitter.  And  this 
isn't  a  nice  place  for  girls  with  no  home,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  you  know." 

As  Laura  went  homewards,  she  meditated 
a  little  regretfully  on  the  drawn  face  of  the 
young  woman  who  used  to  work  for  her. 
She  used  to  look  so  under-fed,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  miserably  paid.  "What  chance  has  a 
girl  like  that  ?  "  thought  the  Butterfly. 
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The  ball  given  by  the  I28th  Regiment  of 
Foot  was  an  unparalleled  success.  And  Miss 
Heron  duly  appeared,  resplendent  in  black  and 
silver,  which  made  her  yellow  hair  and  pink 
cheeks  more  striking  than  ever. 

As,  with  her  hand  on  young  Mr.  Whinyates's 
arm,  she  passed  Captain  Yapp  and  his  partner, 
that  gallant  soldier  remarked — 

"The  good  old  Butterfly  is  on  the  job 
to-night !  Shouldn't  wonder  if  she  lands  at 
last  in  the  Peerage,  after  all  !  Let  me  fan  you, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Kearney  !  The  room's  getting 
a  bit  stuffy.  Ah !  there's  Laura's  younger 
sister,  whom  we  call  the  Rose,  you  know ! 
She  don't  want  any  additional  colouring  from 
the  Butterfly's  rouge-box,  does  she  ?  " 

And  Miss  Heron  the  elder,  with  a  softened 
expression  on  her  face,  and  her  large  eyes 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  her  companion,  was 
meanwhile  sitting  in  a  draughty  passage  with 
young-  Whinyates.  At  last  he  took  her  to 
the  door,  helped  her  and  her  sister  into  the 
fly  which  was  to  take  her  home,  and  he  kept 
her  hand  in  his  for  an  unnecessarily  long 
time. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Lord  and  Lady 
Whinyates  were  out  driving  in  their  barouche, 
they  observed  their  son  and  a  lady  walking 
together  by  the  sea-wall. 

"  By  Jove  !    there's  Claude  ! "  said  the  old 
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man.  "And  he's  got  an  uncommonly  smart 
girl  with  him  too  !  Good  figure — pretty  hair  ! 
I  wonder  who  the  deuce  she  is  ?  " 

And  Lady  Whinyates  merely  answered, 
"  Girl?"  with  a  sneer  that  was  intended  to  be 
a  form  of  pity.  That  evening  she  took  her  son 
to  task. 

"  My  dear  Claude,  how  can  you  walk  about 
with  such  an  awfully  second-rate  woman  ?  I 
heard  of  you,  too,  sitting  in  her  pocket  all  night, 
at  that  ball.  She's  simply  impossible'' 

"  Why  second-rate  ?  "  said  Claude,  with  that 
dogged  expression  in  his  eyes  that  his  mother 
knew  so  well.  "  Her  father  was  a  colonel  in 
the  army.  In  most  foreign  countries  they  rate 
a  colonel  above  a  man  who  makes  money  in 
window-blinds/' 

"You  are  talking  contemptible  nonsense, 
Claudey,  dear.  The  woman  is  not  a  lady. 
Any  one  can  see  that." 

"Well,  her  father  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  that's  good  enough  for  me." 

Lady  Whinyates  sniffed.  "  Ah  !  I  suppose 
she  must  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
Mutiny?  Her  experiences  ought  to  be  inter- 
esting ;  for  I  imagine  she  is  quite  old  enough." 

Claude's  cheek  flushed.  "  Her  age  is  no- 
thing to  me  !  I  like  her — she  suits  me,  and 
that's  all  that  signifies."  And  he  left  the 
room,  banging  the  door  loudly. 

C 
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Then  Lady  Whinyates  set  herself  to  work  to 
find  out  evil  concerning  the  Butterfly.  And, 
as  in  all  small  societies,  there  are  not  wanting 
spiteful  people,  with  no  definite  occupation 
excepting  gossip — mothers  of  daughters,  and 
girls  who  were  jealous  of  Laura's  popularity, 
hinted  at  many  scandals  concerning  her.  She 
had  been  seen  frequently  walking  out  by 
moonlight  with  young  men.  That  very  im- 
moral Colonel  Abney,  who  had  occupied  a 
post  on  the  Staff,  was  known  to  have  been 
extremely  intimate  with  her.  And,  of  course, 
the  Herons  were  notoriously  badly  off;  and 
yet  the  Butterfly  was  always  smartly  dressed. 
How  did  she  manage  it  ?  Ah  !  no  doubt  she 
took  presents  !  One  woman — to  whom  Laura 
had  been  unceasingly  kind  during  a  severe 
illness — ventured  to  murmur  shyly  that  Miss 
Heron  made  many  of  her  own  clothes,  and 
her  sisters'  too,  and  that  she  was  wonderfully 
clever  in  saving  and  contriving.  But  the  others 
turned  upon  her,  with  sarcasm  in  their  voices. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ames,  you  are  very  dear  and 
kind,  but  remarkably  innocent,  if  you'll  allow 
me  to  say  so  !  I,  personally,  should  never 
permit  my  own  girl  to  see  much  of  Miss 
Heron.  And,  of  course,  it  may  be  my  imagina- 
tion, but  she  did  seem  to  me — one  hardly  likes 
to  hint  it,  of  course,  poor  thing — to  be  curiously 
lively  after  supper  the  other  evening  ! " 
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III 

IN  spite,  or  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  op- 
position, Claude  Whinyates  constantly  met 
Miss  Heron.  People  began  to  talk  of  his 
evident  admiration  for  her,  and  wondered  how 
it  would  all  end. 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  cried  General  Coney.  "  I'm 
as  fond  as  any  one  of  the  Butterfly,  but  she's 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother  !  " 

"  By  Jove  !  she'll  be  a  funny  old  crock  by 
the  time  he's  five  and  thirty/'  remarked  Captain 
Yapp,  pleasantly.  Some  people  said  that  Miss 
Heron  had  refused  the  captain  ten  years  ago. 

At  last,  one  evening,  Mr.  Whinyates,  his  pale 
face  and  his  colourless  eyes  wearing  a  far 
more  earnest  expression  than  usual,  had 
almost  asked  the  Butterfly  to  become  his  wife. 
His  voice  choked,  and  he  twisted  his  hot 
hands  nervously  together.  Miss  Heron,  white 
under  her  rouge,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
carpet,  listened  breathlessly  for  what  was 
coming.  She  really  liked  the  boy,  and  she 
could  not  help  enjoying  the  triumph  of  this 
moment.  Then,  who  should  suddenly  break 
in  upon  the  solitude  of  the  conservatory  where 
they  sat,  but  Lady  Whinyates  and  her  graceful 
niece,  Alice  Verner  ? 

Claude,  stifling  with  rage,  rose  to  his  feet. 
"Miss  Heron/'  he  hoarsely  whispered,  "I 
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have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  you. 
Will  you  meet  me  on  the  pier  to-morrow 
evening  at  eight  o'clock  ?  " 

She  nodded.  It  was  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Whinyates  would  not  care  to 
propose  to  her  at  her  own  house,  where  her 
sisters  might  interrupt  them  at  any  moment. 

"At  eight  o'clock  I  will  come,"  she  whis- 
pered. And  her  eyes  were  dim  with  some- 
thing like  tears  of  happiness.  There  was  so 
much  of  rest  and  peace  in  the  thought  that 
she  had  won  the  love  of  a  kind  and  honest 
man,  who  would  brave  all  opposition  for  her 
sake.  The  poor  Butterfly  had  seen  enough  of 
the  hard  side  of  life  to  value  very  deeply  all 
that  he  could  give  her.  She*  wondered  next 
day  if  it  was  really  only  in  imagination  that 
her  face  looked  so  much  younger,  that  her 
voice,  as  she  went  singing  about  the  house, 
sounded  so  fresh  and  clear. 

At  half-past  seven  she  started  to  walk  towards 
the  pier,  wearing  a  new  dress  of  blue  serge, 
while  her  fair  curls  were  shaded  by  a  becom- 
ing hat.  At  the  corner  of  the  road  a  barouche 
dashed  past  her,  in  which  sat  Lady  Whin- 
yates and  Miss  Verner.  The  Butterfly's  cheeks 
burned  as  she  became  aware  of  a  contemptu- 
ous glance  from  the  elder  lady.  But  she 
walked  briskly  on. 

At  the  end  of  a  small  street,  leading  into  the 
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town,  stood  a  group  of  two  or  three  girls, 
whose  bold,  laughing  faces  were  additionally 
vulgarised  by  their  gaudy  feathered  hats.  An- 
other, who  was  paler,  and  laughed  less,  started 
when  she  saw  Miss  Heron.  The  Butterfly 
recognised  her,  and  grew  very  grave. 

«  Marion  ! " 

"  Yes,  miss,  how  are  you  ?  I  hope  you  are 
well!" 

The  Butterfly  had  taken  a  hand  wearing  a 
dirty,  torn  kid  glove  in  her  own  firm  one,  and 
was  looking  kindly  at  the  young  woman  who 
had  been  a  dressmaker. 

11  Marion,  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  see  you  like 
— like  this,  you  know." 

Miss  Heron  spoke  very  low,  so  that  the 
other  women  could  not  hear  her,  and  in  so 
gentle  a  tone  that  no  one  could  have  taken 
offence  at  the  words. 

Marion's  thin  face  twitched.  Then  the 
Butterfly  went  on  talking,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  said,  but  with  sympathy  and  earnest- 
ness. 

"  You  were  made  for  much  better  things, 
Marion,"  she  concluded.  "  And  it  isn't  a  bit  too 
late  yet."  Then,  as  an  idea  flashed  across  her, 
"  Come  now,  with  me,  won't  you  ?  I  know  a 
lady  a  little,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who 
will  take  you  in  to-night,  and  help  you.  My 
dear,  do  come  ! " 
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After  a  few  minutes  more  of  argument  and 
protestation,  Marion,  to  the  obvious  amuse- 
ment of  her  friends,  walked  silently  off  in 
company  with  Miss  Heron.  The  Butterfly 
kept  up  a  flow  of  conversation,  which  was 
partly  irrelevant,  but  always  cheerful  and 
kindly.  And  all  the  time  an  inward  voice  was 
saying— 

"Claude  is  waiting.  Claude  will  be  gone 
soon,  and  he  will,  perhaps,  never  forgive  you. 
But  you  can't  leave  this  girl.  If  you  don't 
help  her  now,  she  will  be  lost,  and  you  may 
not  have  another  chance." 

Miss  Heron  never  had  much  money  in  her 
pocket.  But  she  took  out  a  shabby  little 
purse,  and  counted  its  contents.  She  usually 
went  in  a  tram-car  when  she  had  long  dis- 
tances to  travel,  but  to-night  she  felt  a  certain 
shyness  in  being  seen  in  public  with  this  poor 
tawdry  companion.  So  she  called  a  shut  fly, 
and  both  women  got  into  it ;  the  Butterfly 
pulling  down  the  blind  next  to  Marion.  They 
had  hardly  started  when,  in  a  flash,  Lady 
Whinyate's  barouche  passed  rapidly  by  again. 

And,  meanwhile,  a  young  man,  whose  face 
became  every  moment  more  overcast  and 
angry,  walked  up  and  down  on  the  pier, 
waiting.  He  saw  nothing — not  even  the 
lovely  pale  moon  in  a  sky  like  dark  velvet, 
and  he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  music  or 
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human  voices.  He  was  a  prey  to  a  horrible 
growing  feeling  of  distrust.  Only  that  very 
day  his  mother  had  thrown  out  many  dark 
and  sinister  hints  concerning  Miss  Heron. 
What  if  there  were  a  shade— a  gleam  of  truth 
in  these  accusations  ?  Was  she,  perhaps, 
going  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  too  ?  The  clock 
struck  nine — half-past  nine,  and  the  moonlight 
lay  in  a  quivering  silver  track  across  the  sea. 
He  turned  slowly  homewards.  Had  she  been 
ill,  she  would  surely  have  let  him  know  ?  As 
is  the  case  with  most  obstinate  people  of 
small  intelligence,  when  an  idea  had  once 
obtained  possession  of  his  mind,  he  became 
blind  to  all  other  contingencies  and  proba- 
bilities. He  arrived  at  home,  and  found  his 
mother  and  Alice  Verner,  who  was  looking 
fair  and  innocent,  and  wearing  a  pale-blue 
tea-gown,  playing  patience  at  two  little  tables. 
His  mother  smiled  up  at  him. 

"  Is  patience  in  your  line,  Claude,  this  even- 
ing ?  1  can  show  you  a  new  sort/' 

"  Damn  patience ! "  said  her  son,  very 
rudely.  "  I've  had  quite  enough  of  it,  thank 
you." 

"My  dear  boy!  Well,  it's  called  'Blind 
Charley,'  "  replied  Lady  Whinyates,  innocently. 
"  But  perhaps  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
that  ?  Oh,  by  the  way,  Claude,  where  could 
your  beautiful  friend  Miss  Heron  have  been 
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going  this  evening  ?  She  really  is  very  hand- 
some, in  her  vulgar  way." 

He  turned  round  sharply,  and  his  lips 
quivered. 

"  So  smart  she  was !  and  walking  very 
quickly — got  up  regardless  of  expense  !  And 
then  I  saw  her  again  a  little  later  in  a  fly, 
with  somebody  else.  I  couldn't  see  who  it 
was,  because  the  blind  was  down !  Alice, 
darling,  have  you  really  accomplished  your 
patience  ?  How  clever  of  you  ! " 

That  evening,  Claude  Whinyates,  with  a 
dogged  expression  on  his  face,  and  not  much 
animation  of  manner,  proposed  to  his  cousin, 
pretty  Alice  Verner.  And  he  was  accepted. 


IV 


A  YEAR  or  two  after  Mr.  Whinyates's  marriage, 
old  Mrs.  Heron  died.  It  was  unfortunate  that, 
shortly  before  her  death,  her  small  savings 
should  have  been  lost  in  the  failure  of  a  well- 
known  bank.  So  there  was  consternation  as 
well  as  grief  in  the  shabby  little  villa  where 
her  daughters  stayed  forlornly  until  the  furni- 
ture could  be  disposed  of.  The  Nightingale, 
in  secret  despair  at  not  finding  some  one  more 
desirable,  had  engaged  herself  to  a  plain,  rather 
ill-tempered  young  man,  who  was  employed 
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as  clerk  in  a  brewery.  His  income  was  small, 
but  it  was  a  choice  between  him  and  going 
out  into  the  world  alone.  The  Rose  had 
settled  to  live  with  some  cousins,  and  make 
herself  generally  useful  in  their  household. 
There  only  remained  the  Butterfly.  And  her 
sister  Nelly  told  her  firmly  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  take  her  to  her  own  new  home. 
Poor  Laura's  face  twitched  painfully. 

"Whatever  can  I  do?"  she  cried.  "I 
thought  you'd  have  kept  me  with  you,  and 
let  me  help  you  as  much  as  I  can  !  I've  got 
.£15  a  year,  and  I  could  try  and  dress  on 
that.  And  there's  only  my  keep.  I  never  was 
a  great  eater,  you  know,  Nelly  ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  Laura,  it's  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Jim  wont  hear  of  it.  Why  can't  you 
go  as  a  companion,  or  nursery-governess  ? 
Anybody  can  read  to  an  old  lady,  or  teach 
children  the  alphabet." 

So  the  Butterfly  took  to  answering  adver- 
tisements in  London.  On  one  point  she 
remained  firm — that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  continue  to  live  in  the  seaside  place 
where  she  was  so  well  known.  When  her 
decision  was  made  public,  a  few  friends  came 
to  see  her,  and  were  kind  enough.  More  kept 
away,  saying  that  they  really  could  not  do 
any  good,  and  that  it  would  only  be  giving 
themselves  unnecessary  pain  if  they  saw  poor 
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Miss  Heron.  General  and  Mrs.  Coney  called, 
and  the  latter  shed  tears  as  she  kissed  the 
Butterfly.  She  whispered — 

"  Dear,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  ?  But  I  left 
a  sealskin  for  you  in  a  parcel.  It  hasn't  been 
very  much  worn,  and  it  might  come  in  handy, 
you  know." 

Then  Laura  cried  too.  And  Mrs.  Ames, 
to  whom  Miss  Heron  had  been  so  attentive 
during  her  dangerous  illness,  shyly  thrust  an 
envelope  into  her  hand,  blushing  painfully  as 
she  did  so — 

"  Do,  dear,  get  yourself  a  little  tiny  present 
for  your  room,  wherever  you  may  be  going  ! " 
she  whispered. 

At  last,  after  many  wearying  journeys  in 
omnibuses,  the  Butterfly  accepted  a  post  as 
"  useful  help "  in  a  family  residing  near 
Clapham. 

"  You'll  have  to  read  the  papers  to  Mr. 
Briggs's  poor  mamma,"  said  the  snappish- 
looking  lady  who  engaged  her,  "  and  to  dress 
and  teach  my  two  youngest  children.  And 
to  do  the  dinner-table  and  the  flowers  nicely 
when  we  have  company,  and  give  piano- 
lessons  to  the  bigger  girls.  The  salary  is  £16, 
Miss  Heron,  without  beer.  But  you  look 
so  strong,  I  shouldn't  imagine  you  wanted 
beer." 

"  It's  starvation  wages,"  murmured  the  poor 
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Butterfly,  as  she  went  out  of  the  grim-looking 
house  into  the  road. 

The  days  passed,  and  Miss  Heron's  black 
velveteen  dress  grew  very  shabby,  and  her 
face  thin  and  old.  She  found  that  the  list  of 
her  occupations  as  described  by  Mrs.  Briggs 
was  by  no  means  a  complete  one.  In  a  weak 
moment  she  had  confessed  that  she  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  this  was 
promptly  turned  to  account.  The  Butterfly 
was  often  so  tired  when  she  went  up  to  bed 
that  she  fell  asleep  in  her  clothes.  At 
Christmas  she  sent  a  little  present  to  Nelly 
and  her  husband,  and  her  sister  wrote  express- 
ing a  hope  that  she  was  very  happy,  and  did 
not  find  the  days  too  long.  And  the  Briggses, 
with  great  condescension,  invited  Miss  Heron 
to  come  down  after  dinner,  as  they  were 
giving  a  small  Christmas  dance.  She  sat 
alone  in  a  corner  most  of  the  time,  and  after 
the  musicians  had  departed,  she  played  some 
extra  dances.  On  the  following  day,  one  of 
the  schoolboys  rushed  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  shouted  delightedly — 

"  Hallo  !  Guess  what  I  found  on  old  Heron's 
table  !  I  went  in  to  see  if  she  had  collared 
the  book  I  wanted.  Now,  you  guess,  all  of 
you  !  A  pot  of  rouge  !  Poor  old  girl !  Isn't 
that  too  splendid  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  Mr.  Briggs's  mother,  in 
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her  stuffy  voice.  "  I  do  hope  she's  respect- 
able!" 

Not  long  after  Christmas,  the  Butterfly,  on 
whom  hard  work  and  scanty  food — such  as 
the  worse  portions  of  the  veal-pie  and  tough 
slices  of  liver — had  begun  to  tell,  caught  a 
very  severe  cold. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  over  her. 

"  She  must  be  removed  at  once  to  the 
horspital,  Doctor  Jenkins  ! "  said  Mrs.  Briggs, 
indignantly. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
almost  dangerous  to  take  her  there  in  this 
bitter  weather." 

"  Bitter  or  not,  out  she  must  go,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Briggs.  4<  I  really  can't  have  her  lumber- 
ing up  the  house  and  occupying  a  room  when 
she's  of  no  use  to  me." 

So  Miss  Heron  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital, 
and  found  it  an  agreeable  change.  The  nurses 
and  doctors  were  very  good  to  her,  and, 
knowing  how  she  suffered,  considered  her 
brave  and  patient.  She  was  too  ill  to  talk 
much,  but  she  never  complained.  Her  eyes 
looked  large  and  dark,  framed  by  curling  hair 
which  was  now  quite  grey. 

One  evening  the  doctor,  a  benevolent  old 
gentleman  who  wore  spectacles,  bent  over 
the  bed  where  the  Butterfly  was  lying. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  he  kindly,  "  have  you 
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any  friends  with  whom  you  would  wish  to 
communicate  ?  " 

"Does  that  mean  I  am  going  to  die?" 
answered  Laura  Heron,  very  calmly. 

"  Ah,  well,  well ;  where  there's  life  there's 
hope,  we  know — still " 

The  Butterfly  thought  of  Nelly  and  Rose. 
No,  they  had  not  written  for  a  long  time  ;  why 
bother  them  ?  Something  like  a  smile  dis- 
torted her  face.  There  had  been,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  man,  a  boy,  who  had  cared  about  her, 
perhaps,  a  little.  How  horrified  he  would  be 
to  get  a  message  from  her,  dying  all  alone  in 
a  hospital ! 

"  Yes,  I've  got  relations  and  friends,  of 
course,"  she  answered  quite  cheerfully  ;  "  but 
just  now  I  think  they're  all  busy ;  they 

are "  Then,  after  a  pause,  "Shall  I  ever 

get  up  again  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  we  must  bear  what's  sent  us," 
said  the  doctor,  gently.  "  It  is  very  hard,  I 
know,  to  leave — to " 

She  murmured  something,  and  the  old  man 
bent  over  her. 

"  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  it  was  that  you 
said  just  now  ?  " 

"It  was  *  Thank  God,'"  answered  the 
Butterfly. 
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I 


THERE  was  something  moving  and  very  piteous 
in  the  contrast  between  the  gorgeous  flush  of 
the  spring  sunset  and  the  monotonous  squalor 
of  the  streets  which  the  brief  glory  warmed 
and  illumined.  Little  casements  usually  dim 
and  grimy  shone  carmine  and  rose,  wet  flag- 
stones gleamed  like  the  paving  of  a  golden 
city,  haggard  faces  caught  something  of  the 
fleeting  effulgence,  and  appeared  for  a  moment 
almost  as  transfigured  as  their  sordid  sur- 
roundings. 

"  One  is  thankful  that  they  should  see  some- 
thing so  beautiful  now  and  then.  It  is  better 
for  them  than  listening  to  many  sermons," 
said  a  man  to  his  companion. 

The  two  were  walking  slowly  down  a  long 
grey  street,  the  full  resplendence  of  the  red 
sun  irradiating  their  eyes  —  eyes  which  had 
shone  very  brightly  for  some  hours  past. 

"But  it  lasts  such   a   little  time,"  said  the 

woman,  with  a  sad  echo  in  her  voice. 

46 
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"And  we  who  are  so  happy  must  try  and 
give  up  a  part  of  our  lives  to  bring  a  more 
lasting  light  into  theirs,"  he  answered.  And 
the  two — she  was  almost  as  tall  as  he — smiled 
at  each  other  with  the  perfect  confidence  and 
a  joy  that  no  words  could  tell. 

"When  your  brother  died,  and  your  cir- 
cumstances changed  so  much,  people  used  to 
ask  me  if  you  would  not  give  up  your  work 
here.  But  I  told  them" — and  there  was  a 
proud  ring  in  her  voice — "  that  you  were  not 
one  of  those  who  plough  a  little  corner  of  the 
field,  and,  growing  tired  at  midday,  leave  all 
the  rest  unfurrowed." 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  you  think,  and  I  pray 
Heaven  you  always  may,  far  too  much  good 
of  me.  I  have  often  wondered,  with  a  feeling 
of  self-reproach,  how  much  of  the  very  little  I 
have  been  able  to  do  here  was  owing  to  your 
constant  presence  and  your  unfaltering  sym- 
pathy. When  I  should  have  been  thinking 
only  of  the  sorrows  of  those  whom  I  tried 
to  help,  I  used  to  try  and  guess  when  I  should 
next  see  you,  and  wonder  if  you  would  come 
soon  up  the  stairs,  bringing  light  into  the 
sordid  room,  if  you  would  walk  home  with  me 
down  the  long  stifling  street  when  the  day 
was  over  ;  even — here's  a  confession  for  you 
— what  you  would  wear  :  your  little  straw  hat 
which  made  you  look  such  a  child,  or  the 
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more  sober  grey  bonnet !  I  used  to  repeat 
over  to  myself  your  sayings  of  the  previous  day 
when  I  was  reading  by  a  sick-bed.  I  wished 
to  be  kind  to  wearisome  and  disappointing 
people,  only  because  it  pleased  you,  not,  I 
fear,  for  their  own  sakes.  O  !  what  a  humbug 
I  was  and  am,  Molly  ! " 

lt  No,  no,"  she  answered,  "  never  that.  And 
I,  too,  like  to  think  how  our  friendship  began  ; 
how  it  has  been  consecrated.  We  have  seen 
such  unutterable  sadness  together,  you  and  I, 
Maurice  !  We  have  heard  such  terrible  things. 
We  have  had  such  disappointments,  such 
happiness  too.  We  understand  so  much 
about  the  horrors  of  physical  pain,  we  have 
found  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  hopeful 
in  what  seemed  most  outwardly  degraded. 
And  through  it  all  we  have  learnt  to  know 
one  another  as  so  very  few  husbands  and 
wives  can  ever  do  before  they  marry." 

Her  deep  eyes  shone  through  happy  tears 
as  they  met  his. 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  long  street 
as  the  red  glow  was  beginning  to  fade.  The 
tram,  with  its  poor  patient  horses,  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  the  underground  railway  station, 
and  was  being  disburdened  of  its  passengers 
— tired  working  people  most  of  them,  with 
here  and  there  a  stray  voyager  of  a  more 
leisured  class.  Maurice  and  his  companion 
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passed  down  the  stone  steps  into  the  station, 
and  got  into  a  second-class  compartment. 
Half-an-hour's  travelling  in  a  choking  atmos- 
phere brought  them  to  Sloane  Square  Station, 
when  the  young  lady  rose,  shook  out  her  grey 
alpaca  skirts,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"Mayn't  I  come  home  with  you  now  just 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  "  said  her  friend. 

"  I  think  I  must  break  the  news  to  Aunt 
Jane  by  myself.  She  will  be  rather — well — 
overcome,  when  she  hears  I  am  to  leave  her. 
You  know  I  always  assured  her  that  I  should 
never  marry  anybody  ! " 

He  watched  her  stately  figure  and  gracefully 
poised  head  as  she  walked  down  the  platform, 
turning  just  once  to  smile  at  him  at  the  corner. 
Ten  minutes'  walk  brought  her  to  a  small  red- 
brick house  in  a  square  where  the  almond 
blossoms  were  bursting  into  flower.  She  ran 
up  the  stairs  into  a  drawing-room  to  find  an 
old  lady  nodding  over  a  book  of  sermons. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jenny,  you  mustn't  be  cross 
with  me  ! " 

The  old  lady  patted  her  niece's  slim  hand 
with  her  mittened  one,  and  smiled  all  over  a 
face  which  was  a  network  of  wrinkles. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Aunt  Jenny.  I  did,  I 
know  I  did,  say  I  would  never  marry — but 
Maurice  Burnell  has  asked  me  ! " 

D 
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"  Lord  Wokingham  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  can't  think  of  him  by  that  name. 
Don't  cry,  dear  Aunt  Jenny  ;  of  course  you 
shall  come  and  live  with  us,  if  you  like." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  that,  my  dear," 
and  the  old  lady  mopped  her  eyes  and  rocked 
herself  up  and  down  in  her  chair.  "But  if 
you  were  to  marry  at  all  I  know  of  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  trust  you  better  than  to  him. 
He  is  a  reliable  sort  of  man — not  like  many 
young  men  of  to-day  whom  one  hears  such 
odd  and  disagreeable  stories  about." 

"I  should  think  not!"  said  Molly  with 
fervour. 


II 


THE  engagement  of  Lord  Wokingham  and  the 
beautiful  Miss  Fontanier  was  the  subject  of 
much  comment  for  at  least  a  week  after  it  was 
announced.  A  few  carping  people,  mothers 
of  plain  daughters,  and  men  who  had  been 
themselves  rejected  and  disillusioned,  sneered 
a  little  over  it. 

"That  accounts  for  old  Maurice's  philan- 
thropy, and  all  that  prowling  about  round  the 
slums,"  said  one. 

"I  never  believed  he'd  stick  to  his  coster- 
mongers  and  scavengers  when  he  came  into 
his  money.  But  I  suppose  you  can  carry  on 
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a  flirtation,  if  you're  so  disposed,  as  well  in  a 
three  pair  back  or  a  workhouse  dormitory  as 
if  you're  racin'  or  dancin',"  remarked  another. 

The  two  people  thus  discussed  would  have 
cared  very  little  what  anybody  said  or  thought 
or  sneered  at.  They  did  not  give  up  the 
society  of  their  street  Arabs  or  their  coster- 
monger  friends,  because  they  were  happiest  of 
all  in  each  other's  company  ;  but  on  most  morn- 
ings of  this  lovely  spring  they  found  time  to 
stroll  out  or  to  sit  together  in  one  of  the  parks, 
discussing  a  future  which  seemed  all  golden 
and  full  of  hope,  and  a  past  crowded  with 
tender  thoughts.  They  were  walking  one  day 
down  the  pathway  which  leads  past  Stanhope 
Gate,  and  rows  of  trim  flower-beds  which  were 
brilliant  just  then  with  yellow,  white,  and  rose- 
pink  tulips. 

"You  are  rather  absent,  do  you  know, 
Maurice  ? "  said  his  betrothed.  "  I  twice 
asked  you  the  same  question,  and  you  went 
on  looking  vaguely  at  the  tulips,  and  saying 
nothing.  What  are  you  meditating  about  ?  " 

Wokingham  stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk, 
and  changed  colour  a  little. 

"  I  have  something  I  want  very  much  to 
ask  you" — and  he  grew  a  shade  redder  as 
he  spoke — "a  confession  to  make  to  you, 
Molly " 

"  A  confession  ?    Well,  it  can't  be  of  a  very 
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tragic  nature  anyhow."  Her  smile  faded  as 
she  noted  the  gravity  of  his  eyes. 

"  '  Tragic '  is  perhaps  hardly  the  word  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  you,  all  the  same,  though 
you  are  so  different  from  most  women — so 
much  more  generous,  so  far  more  experienced 
and  large-hearted." 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and  it  was 
her  turn  to  flush  ever  so  little. 

"  Yes,  Maurice  ?  " 

He  drew  in  his  breath  quickly,  and  walked 
on  more  rapidly. 

"  You  are,  as  I  said,  broader-minded  than 
most  women,  Molly.  But  yet  it  isn't  very  easy 
to  explain  to  you.  You  see  you  have  chosen 
to  put  me  on  a  pinnacle  above  other  men. 
Why,  God  only  knows  !  For  a  man  may  care 
very  genuinely  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellows,  and  yet,  alas  !  have  been,  perhaps, 
not  very  much,  if  at  all,  better  morally  than 
they." 

He  glanced  quickly  at  the  woman  beside 
him,  and  even  in  that  moment  of  agitation  he 
observed  how  like  the  rose-pink  of  the  tulips 
beside  them  was  the  lovely  flush  upon  her 
cheek. 

"  Some  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service,"  he  continued,  looking 
away  from  her,"  I  became  much  attached  to 
a  young  Austrian  lady  —  don't  please  think 
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it  was  a  case  of  an  ordinary  vulgar  liaison,  for  I 
really  cared  for  her — and,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  respected  her." 

"  Respected  ?  "  Molly's  voice  sounded  a 
little  hard,  and  the  pink-tulip  flush  had  faded, 
leaving  her  cheek  very  white. 

"You  don't  need  that  I  should  tell  you," 
he  continued,  speaking  louder  and  more 
hurriedly,  "  after  all  you  have  known  of  life, 
that  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  be- 
tween women  who  are  branded  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  class  as  between  those  whom 
we  meet  at  our  friends'  houses.  This  one  was, 
till  an  acquaintance  of  mine  met  her,  a  good 
woman.  I  oughtn't  to  say  that,  by  the  way, 
because  she  was  always  good ;  anyhow,  she 
was  refined  and  gentle  and  very  faithful  to  me. 
I  should  have  married  her,  only  I  knew  my 
mother  would  have  been  miserable." 

There  was  a  lengthened  pause  as  the  two 
walked  on  towards  the  Marble  Arch,  the 
soft  air  blowing  a  scent  of  moist  turf  and 
spring  flowers  into  their  faces.  At  last  Molly 
spoke. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  me  all  this,  Maurice.  I  have  given  you 
my  whole  heart,  and  I  trust  you — all  in  all.  I 
don't  expect  a  man's  life  to  have  been  like 
a  woman's.  If  the  one  whom  I  marry  really 
sorrows  over  any  wrong  that  he  has  done  in 
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the  past,  and  loves  :me  profoundly  in  the  pre- 
sent, I  should  never  reproach  him." 

"  My  darling  ! "  said  the  man.  "  It  is  be- 
cause you  are  so  true  and  good  that  you  can 
afford  to  be  pitying  and  generous  and  forgiv- 
ing. But  I  had  a  special  reason  for  telling 
you  about  this  episode,  which  has  caused  me 
— you  believe  it,  dear  ?  many  a  regret,  much 
self  -  reproach.  The  woman  of  whom  I 
speak " 

"  Oh,  just  say  once  first  of  all  that  you  didn't 
ever  care  for  her  as  you  do  now  for  me  ! " 
Molly  interrupted  him  with  a  jealous  outburst 
of  very  human  feeling. 

"  Not  as  I  do  for  you — no.  I  never  have 
loved  or  shall  love  any  woman  as  I  do  you. 
But  I  have  not  quite  done.  She,  poor  Louise, 
died  nearly  five  years  ago,  when  her  little  boy 
was  born." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  Where  is  he  ?  Oh, 
Maurice,  did  he  die  too  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Where  is  he— tell  me  !  " 

"  He  lives  in  London,  with  a  nurse  who  was 
good  to  his  mother  during  her  illness." 

"You  see  him?" 

"  Yes,  whenever  I  can."  Wokingham  looked 
straight  and  earnestly  at  his  companion.  "  He 
is  a  very  dear  little  fellow,"  he  added  simply. 

"  Is  he  like— like  you  ?  " 
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"  No,  he  has  yellow  hair.  His  mother  was 
fair/' 

Two  tears  had  welled  over  from  Molly's 
eyes,  and  fallen  upon  her  green  cloth  coat. 
"Please  don't  talk  about  him,  or  her,  any 
more,  Maurice  !  I  never  thought  I  was  jealous, 
but  I  am,  I  am  !  I  hate  to  think  of  that  little 
boy,  and  of  your  having  cared  so  much  once 
for  any  one  else.  It  makes  me  sick  at  heart, 
and  angry,  and  wicked." 

Long  years  afterwards,  when  spring  came 
and  pink  tulips  burst  into  bloom,  Molly  used  to 
wonder  at  the  odd  stab  of  pain  which  the  first 
sight  of  those  flowers  would  sometimes  give 
her.  Then  she  would  remember  why  it  was, 
and  smile — and  a  curious  tenderness  would 
dawn  in  her  eyes.  For  she  had  grown  wiser 
and  more  full  of  pity  when  those  days  came.  .  .  . 

Wokingham  smiled  half  sadly. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  it  is  no  use  my  saying  what  I 
meant  to  say,"  and  he  sighed.  "  I  had  thought 
of  asking  my  most  dear  and  generous  friend  if 
she  would  do  something  for  me  that  would 
seem  natural  to  a  woman  with  a  noble  soul 
like  hers  to  do.  Molly  !  will  you  not  be  very 
sweet  and  good  to  me  ?  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  let  me  bring  little  Cyril  to 
our  home,  and  to  be  kind  to  him  for  my  un- 
worthy sake  ?  " 

There  was  a  pleading  in  his  voice  such  as 
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she  had  never  before  heard  —  not  even  on 
the  day  when  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

"  How  can  you  ?  how  can  you  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  It  is  not  fair  —  it  is  too  much  to  ask  !  It  isn't 
only  what  Aunt  Jane  —  and  —  and  other  people 
would  say.  I  might  get  over  that,  for  I  am  not 
conventional,  as  some  women  are.  But  to  be 
always  reminded  of  her,  to  see  her  face,  her 
yellow  hair  in  that  child  —  no,  no  !  once  for  all 


"  I  will  never  ask  you  again,"  said  Lord 
Wokingham,  speaking  very  low.  And  he 
added,  "  I  understand,  of  course,  what  you 
must  feel,  but  you  can't  regret  what  is  past 
with  a  tenth  of  the  bitterness  that  'I  do." 

They  had  reached  the  Marble  Arch,  and 
come  half-way  back  again  by  this  time. 
Molly's  cheeks  burned  pink,  and  she  walked 
silently  on,  looking  straight  ahead  of  her, 
and  scarcely  ever  at  her  companion.  At 
the  corner  of  Albert  Gate  she  hailed  a 
hansom.  & 

"  Say  you  forgive  me,  Molly  !  " 

"Of  course  I  will  try,"  she  whispered,  and 
she  drove  away  with  her  proud  little  head  in 
the  air,  deeming  it  among  the  impossible 
things  that  she  might  need  forgiveness  as 
much,  or  even  more  than  he. 
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III 

LORD  and  Lady  Wokingham  had  been  mar- 
ried now  for  some  months  past.  To  say  that 
Molly's  fairest  hopes  had  not  found  the  entire 
fulfilment  which  she  had  expected  would  have 
perhaps  hardly  described  her  state  of  mind, 
for  each  day  brought  her  further  knowledge 
of  the  many  lovable  and  rare  qualities  that 
were  her  husband's,  and  to  her  he  had  never 
yet  once  failed  in  tenderness,  courtesy,  and 
devotion.  Yet  there  were  moments  in  which 
a  shadow,  a  gathering  of  vague  clouds,  a  feel- 
ing that  was  somewhat  akin  to  disappointment 
and  disillusion,  seemed  to  invade  her  para- 
dise. Though  he  never  hinted  so  much  in 
words,  Molly  was  aware  that  she  was  to  him 
no  longer  the  ideal  woman.  She  had  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting  —  ever  so  little. 
She  might  be  still  beautiful,  bright  and  com- 
panionable, but  she  was  not  quite  the  "  sweet 
benediction,"  "the  lovely  soul  formed  to  be 
blest  and  bless,"  which  he  had  desired.  Now 
and  then,  when  Maurice  would  come  in  look- 
ing graver  and  sadder  than  was  his  custom, 
she  guessed  where  he  had  been,  but  almost 
always  forbore  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words. 
Once,  indeed,  when  he  had  seemed  unusually 
careworn,  and  she  saw  that  there  were  unshed 
tears  shining  in  his  eyes,  she  went  up  to  him, 
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laid  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said — 

"  You  are  very  worried  about  something, 
darling  Maurice ;  won't  you  tell  me  about 
it?" 

"  It  wouldn't  interest  you,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "  Little  Cyril  has  been  very  ill,  but 
the  doctor  says  he  is  out  of  danger  now." 

He  shook  her  hand  gently  off  his  arm,  rose, 
and  went  silently  away  into  his  own  room, 
leaving  her  remorseful,  tearful,  but  obstinate 
in  her  resolve.  As  time  went  on,  she  felt  a 
curious  desire  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  this 
poor  unconscious  little  brand  of  discord  ;  and 
knowing  where  he  lived,  she  went  out  at  about 
the  time  when  she  imagined  that  he  would 
return  from  his  walk.  Just  as  a  neighbouring 
church  clock  struck  one,  two  figures — those 
of  a  stout  woman  with  a  broad,  red,  but  not 
unpleasing  face,  and  that  of  a  child  whose 
hand  she  held — came  round  the  street  corner. 
The  little  boy  was  very  small  for  his  years, 
and  still  wore  frocks  and  yellow  hair  falling 
over  his  shoulders.  Molly's  eye  noted  with  a 
pang  how  blue  and  cold  his  thin  legs  looked 
above  his  socks. 

"He  ought,  of  course,  to  wear  warm  stock- 
ings," she  found  herself  thinking.  "  And  what 
a  hideous,  vulgar-looking  little  coat  with  gaudy 
buttons  he  has  got ! "  So  her  thoughts  ran 
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on.  As  the  pair  neared  a  house  which  had 
"  Apartments  to  Let "  inscribed  on  a  card  in 
the  window,  the  child  let  go  the  nurse's  hand 
and  ran  towards  the  steps. 

"  Let  me  ring,  let  me  ring,  Nanna ! "  he 
cried.  Then  he  suddenly  slipped  on  the 
greasy  pavement  and  fell,  grazing  his  poor 
thin  knees,  and  screaming  loudly. 

"You  naughty  boy,  Master  Cyril  —  that's 
what  you  are  !  Always  on  the  fidget !  Why 
can't  you  walk  along  quiet,  as  you  ought  to 
do  ?  Now  you  won't  have  no  paints  out 
to-day — no,  that  you  shan't — going  and  mess- 
ing your  frock  and  cutting  yourself  like  that ! " 

The  nurse  lifted  up  the  small  prostrate  figure 
and  dragged  him  roughly,  if  not  unkindly, 
up  the  steps.  Molly  felt  half  inclined  to  cry 
herself. 

"Now  he  won't  have  his  paints  all  day, 
poor  little  man  ! "  she  thought.  As  she  walked 
home  she  tried  very  hard  to  drive  the  matter 
from  her  mind.  But  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
she  found  herself  at  about  the  same  hour 
once  more  in  the  dull  Belgravian  street.  The 
clock  struck  one,  then  the  quarter,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  child  and  his  nurse.  Molly 
hesitated — then  mounted  the  step  of  the  house 
which  she  had  seen  them  enter,  and  rang  the 
bell.  It  was  answered  by  a  neatly-dressed 
maid. 
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"  Is  Master  Cyril" — Molly  caught  her  breath 
for  a  moment — "  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am."  "The  maid  looked  with  sur- 
prise at  the  tall  and  beautiful  lady.  "What 
name  shall  I  say,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Say  a  friend  of  Master  Cyril's  papa  has 
come  to  see  him,"  and  Lady  Wokingham  fol- 
lowed the  servant  up  the  narrow  staircase. 
She  was  shown  into  a  fair-sized  room,  but  it 
struck  her  at  once  how  oppressive  was  the 
atmosphere  and  how  gloomy  and  unhomelike 
its  furniture.  The  little  boy  and  his  nurse 
were  sitting  at  their  dinner.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  crying. 
Before  him  was  a  plate  of  extremely  under- 
done mutton. 

The  nurse  rose,  curtseying. 

"He's  been  a  very  naughty  boy,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  ma'am,  and  won't  eat  his  dinner " 

"  Nasty  red  meat ! "  said  the  child,  pushing 
away  his  plate. 

"For  shame,  Master  Cyril,  when  lots  of 
pore  children  don't  get  no  mutton,  nor  bread 
neither  !  Well,  boys  who  won't  eat  good 
meat  gets  no  pudding,  you  know  that ! " 

The  child  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  tiny 
fingers  and  began  to  cry  again. 

"  I  want  father's  horse  and  cart,"  he  sobbed. 
"  It's  in  the  cupboard,  and  you  won't  take  it 
out,  though  you  said  you  would  ! " 
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"  He  don't  deserve  no  toys,  ma'am,"  said 
the  nurse,  still  standing  up  respectfully. 
"  He's  that  fidgety  and  obstinate,  he  is " 

"  I've  got  the  'eadache,"  said  the  child,  still 
whimpering,  "  a  bad  'eadache,  Nanna." 

"  Let  him  have  his  toys,"  said  Molly,  trem- 
bling a  little,  and  laying  her  soft  hand  on  the 
hot  little  yellow  head  below  her.  She  did  not 
believe  that  the  nurse  meant  to  be  unkind,  but 
she  saw  that  she  was  stupid  and  uneducated. 
.  "  He  do  spoil  his  nice  toys  so,  ma'am  ;  and 
he  messes  'imself  up  so  with  paints.  I  let  him 
play  trams  and  horses,  don't  you,  Cyril  ?  with 
my  old  cotton  reels  when  'e  's  not  a  bad  boy. 
But  it  ain't  often  'e  's  as  good  as  he  should 
be." 

"  I  think  his  papa  would  like  him  to  have 
his  toys,"  said  Lady  Wokingham,  gently. 
"Well,  good-bye,  Cyril,  I  will  come  and  see 
you  again,  and  bring  you  a  large  box  of 
soldiers." 

The  child  climbed  up  on  to  her  knees,  and 
rested  his  soft  golden  head  on  her  shoulder. 
The  beautiful  lady  bent  over  him  and  kissed 
him  again. 

"  Stay  and  play  trams  now,"  said  the  child. 

"Darling,  I  am  afraid  I  can't;  but  I'll  come 
again  soon — very  soon." 

When  she  had  passed  out  into  the  street 
she  heard  a  loud  tapping  at  the  glass,  and, 
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raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  Cyril,  supported  by 
his  nurse,  looking  through  the  dim  panes,  and 
waving  his  hand  to  her.  He  seemed  such  a 
forlorn  little  figure,  in  his  old-fashioned  Hol- 
land blouse — so  lonely  in  that  gloomy  lodging 
with  that  stupid  woman.  And  it  was  she — 
she,  Molly — who  was  keeping  happiness,  and 
perhaps  health  and  strength,  away  from  him. 
Sick  at  heart,  she  hurried  away  down  the 
street. 

"  How  pale  you  look,  Molly  ! "  said  her 
husband,  as  they  sat  together  at  luncheon. 
"  You  have  been  overtiring  yourself,  and 
you're  eating  nothing."  To  his  surprise,  his 
wife  burst  into  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  Maurice ;  I  feel  idiotic  and 
hysterical.  I  suppose  I  am  overdone.  O, 
do  you  want  to  come  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
to-night  ?  And  don't  forget  we  dine  with  the 
Ramsays.  I  shall  go  and  lie  down  now,  and 
have  a  rest  all  the  afternoon." 


IV 

FOR  many  years  after  a  certain  leaden,  over- 
cast November  afternoon  had  become  merely 
a  distant  memory,  Lady  Wokingham  could 
hardly  repress  a  nervous  start  at  the  sight  of 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  bearing  an  orange 
envelope  on  a  tray.  On  that  dusky  day 
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alluded  to,  she  had  come  in  very  tired,  after 
some  four  hours  of  hard  work  among  her 
poorer  friends.  Lord  Wokingham  was  away 
hunting  in  the  North,  and  she  had  been  in 
London  alone  for  a  fortnight.  As  she  sat  by 
her  tea-table,  with  its  silver  glittering  in  the 
firelight,  and  a  shaded  lamp  throwing  a  pink 
light  on  her  tired  face,  she  reviewed  the  past 
day  with  some  dissatisfaction.  Was  there  not 
some  hypocrisy,  or  at  best  unreality,  in  her 
so-called  philanthropy?  She  recalled  the 
warning  that  she  had  given  a  rough  and 
slovenly  woman  as  to  her  neglect  of  her 
children — the  platitudes  that  she  had  ad- 
dressed to  another  upon  the  rare  virtues  of 
forgiveness  and  charity  and  long-suffering. 
What  would  these  people  think  of  her  if  they 
could  see  her  in  this  luxurious  and  beautiful 
dwelling,  knowing  that  she  was  withholding 
the  same  joys  of  home  from  a  little  delicate 
child  who  had  never  wronged  her  ?  Just 
as  she  was  finding  the  oppression  of  such 
thoughts  almost  unbearable,  a  servant  came 
in  with  a  telegram  and  some  letters.  She 
carelessly  tore  open  the  former,  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  someone  had  struck  her  a  heavy 
blow  between  the  eyes,  as  if  the  room  had 
grown  black  as  pitch,  as  if  every  object — 
floor,  table,  and  lamps — were  rocking  and 
reeling  wildly  about  her. 
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The  message  was  from  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Wokingham,  who  had  sent  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  reach  his  wife  before  the  evening 
papers  were  brought  in  to  her.  She  did  not 
faint,  or  scream,  or  weep,  but,  clasping  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  sat  motionless  after  the 
footman  had  left  the  room.  She  saw  it  all 
in  her  mind's  eye — everything  that  had  hap- 
pened a  few  hours  ago  in  that  Yorkshire 
ploughed  field,  under  the  murky  November 
sky.  The  tall,  straggling  brown  hedge,  the 
broad  blind  ditch  with  its  heaped-up  bed  of 
decaying  leaves,  the  gallant  horse  lying  with 
its  broken  back  beside  it,  the  motionless 
scarlet-coated  figure.  Then  down  the  street 
came  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men  selling 
evening  papers.  "Spe-cial !  Spe-cial !  Ter- 
rible haccident  on  the  Brighton  line — special ! 
Sudden  death  of  a  peer  in  the  'unting-field  ! 
Special ! "  Lady  Wokingham  held  up  her 
little  trembling  hands  to  her  ears  and  rushed 
from  the  drawing-room  upstairs  to  her  own 
room.  She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  but 
she  could  not  cry.  And  her  brain  went  on 
working,  working,  as  if  it  was  doing  the  task 
of  hours  in  a  few  moments.  He  was  dead — 
Maurice  was  dead,  and  she  had  not  really 
ever  made  him  quite  happy.  She  had  been 
what  the  outside  world  called  a  devoted  wife ; 
but  that  one  thing,  that  one  thing  he  had 
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asked  for,  that  he  had  most  craved,  she  had 
not  given  him.  Many  a  lonely  soul  kneeling 
this  day  beside  his  or  her  dead  feels  as  she 
did.  That  is  the  chief  bitterness  of  these  fare- 
wells. It  is  always  the  remembrance  of  the 
one  or  two  things  withheld  that  haunts  us, 
while  we  forget  the  treasures  of  love  and 
sympathy  that  we  bestowed  with  such  fulness 
of  joy. 

Molly  used  to  wonder  afterwards  why, 
having  survived  that  crushing  agony  of  sud- 
den pain,  she  had  not  fallen  dead  when  that 
other  later  news  came.  "  La  joie  fait  peur" 
and  perhaps  the  second  shock  might  have 
left  her  mentally  unhinged  with  gladness,  had 
not  other  feelings,  thoughts  which  demanded 
prompt  action,  crowded  into  her  brain  and 
saved  her.  She  had  knelt  an  hour  or  more 
by  her  bedside  when  she  heard  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  her  door.  Mechanically  she  rose  to 
open  it  and  to  find  her  Aunt  Jane,  with  bonnet 
awry,  and  velvet  cloak  put  on  as  no  dress- 
maker ever  intended  it  to  be  worn,  crying, 
smiling,  and  speechless.  Behind  her  was 
Wokingham's  cousin,  also  pale  and  over- 
come. Aunt  Jane  folded  Molly  in  her  arms, 
and  then  they  told  her  the  wonderful  news. 
"  It  was  one  of  those  wicked,  unaccountable 
rumours  that  get  into  our  papers,"  said  the 
old  lady,  crying  as  she  spoke.  "Dearest, 

E 
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Maurice  was  not  dead — he  had  had  a  fall 
and  a  shaking,  and  someone  had  carried  off 
this  terrible  false  report  of  his  death."  But 
Molly  never  heard  all  they  told  her,  for  she 
fainted  away  at  the  kind  old  woman's  feet. 

The  following  day  saw  one  of  those  abrupt 
changes  not  uncommon  in  the  English  at- 
mosphere. The  fog  had  dispersed,  the  sun 
glittered  in  the  rain -pools,  the  sparrows 
chirped  loudly  on  the  sills,  and  Molly,  with 
a  new  light  shining  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  came 
running  quickly  down  the  steps. 

"  His  Lordship  will  be  coming  home  by  the 
four  ten,"  she  said  to  the  butler.  Then  she 
stepped  into  her  little  brougham  and  drove 
away  till  she  came  to  a  modest  street  in  Bel- 
gravia,  and  the  carriage  pulled  up  before  a 
small  house.  The  blinds  were  down,  and  a 
horrible  shudder  ran  through  her  as  she 
noticed  the  fact.  Had  anything  happened  ? 
Was  Cyril  ill  ?  He  had  had  bronchitis  badly 
some  weeks  ago.  Was  he 

"O  God!"  she  cried  half  aloud,  "let  me 
only  expiate  my  fault !  Let  me  not  give  of 
what  costs  me  nothing  to  show  my  never- 
ending  gratitude  !  Let  it  not  be  too  late  ! " 

The  face  of  the  maid  at  the  door  reassured 
her.  Lady  Wokingham  opened  the  door  of 
the  brougham  herself,  and  sprang  out. 
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"  Is  Master  Cyril  in  ?  "  She  was  surprised 
at  the  tremor  in  her  own  voice. 

The  maid  put  on  a  lugubrious  air. 

"  Mrs.  Potter  is  a-keeping  of  'im  in,  ma'am, 
since  the  sad  noos  come  yesterday.  Mr. 
Spink,  'is  Lordship's  siliciter,  were  'ere  and 
brought  it." 

Molly  ran  past  the  maid,  up  the  narrow 
stair  into  the  stuffy  sitting-room,  gloomier 
than  ever  with  the  blinds  down.  The  nurse, 
Mrs.  Potter,  had  put  on  a  subdued  air  of 
grief  together  with  a  shabby  black  merino 
dress.  She  was  sitting  at  a  table  contem- 
plating, not  reading,  a  volume  of  sermons 
open  in  front  of  her.  Cyril  was  opposite  her, 
his  thin  legs  dangling  from  his  high  chair, 
his  face  blurred  with  tears.  Round  his  little 
brown  holland  sleeve  his  nurse  had  tied 
a  frayed  black  silk  handkerchief.  She  con- 
sidered toys  inappropriate  to  the  present 
mournful  situation,  so  a  torn  book  of  coloured 
sacred  prints  had  alone  been  brought  out  for 
his  delectation. 

"  Nurse — Cyril — it  isn't  true  !  it  isn't  a  word 
of  it  true  ! "  The  beautiful  lady  went  down 
on  her  knees  by  the  child,  and  held  out  her 
arms.  Her  shining  eyes  seemed  to  light  up 
the  dim  room. 

"Father  is  not  dead,  only  a  very  little  bit 
hurt !  He's  coming  back  to  us,  Cyril ! " 
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The  nurse  drew  back  in  surprise,  and  began 
to  cry,  but  could  find  nothing  more  original 
and  impressive  to  remark  than — 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  don't  say  so  !  Well,  I 
never  !  And  I  was  just  about  order  in'  'im  a 
black  soot  and  a  curled  -  cloth  overcoat ;  I 
was,  ma'am,  indeed.  I  never  did!  Just 
fancy  !  O  Lor'  !  " 

"  Put  his  walking  things  on,  Nurse,  at 
once!'1  said  Lady  Wokingham.  "He  is  com- 
ing with  me.  You'll  like  to  go  in  a  carriage 
with  me,  won't  you,  Cyril  ?  And  to  see 
father?" 

The  child  drew  back  puzzled  and  tearful. 

"They  said — Mr.  Spink  and  Nanna  said — 
father  wouldn't  come  ever  any  more." 

"  But  he  will,  he  will,  dear  little  man  !  Put 
his  things  on  quickly,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
Nanna." 

The  nurse  was  half  startled,  half  pleased,  by 
Lady  Wokingham's  pretty,  imperious  manner. 
She  and  Molly  together  dressed  Cyril  in  his 
best  coat  and  hat,  and  the  worthy  and  tearful 
Potter  stood  waving  a  red  hand  and  a  black- 
bordered  handkerchief  to  him  from  the  win- 
dow as  he  drove  away,  drawn  by  the  prancing 
chestnut  horses. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ? "  said  the  child, 
drawing  closer  to  his  new  friend,  and  resting 
his  head  against  her  shoulder. 
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"  Home,"  answered  Molly,  smiling  down 
upon  him,  "and  father's  coming — and  Nanna 
will  arrive  presently  too." 

On  her  arrival  at  the  door,  the  grey-haired 
butler  came  towards  Molly  with  a  broad  and 
benevolent  smile  on  his  face. 

il  His  lordship's  here  already,  my  lady," 
said  he.  "  He  came  quite  unexpected  by 
the  eight  five  from  home,  and  he's  in  the 
library." 

As  he  spoke  the  old  servant  turned  an 
astonished  gaze  on  the  golden-haired  child 
who  held  Lady  Wokingham's  hand  so  tightly 
in  his. 

Molly  almost  flew  across  the  polished  oak 
boards.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
library  door,  and  threw  her  other  arm  round 
the  boy.  She  bent  down,  a  radiant  smile 
playing  over  her  face,  that  was,  nevertheless, 
deathly  pale. 

"  Dear  father's  in  there,  Cyril.  We  shall 
surprise  him,  shan't  we,  going  in  together  ? 
Won't  he  be  pleased  when  he  sees  us  ?  " 

"  Won't  he  be  pleased  ! "  echoed  the  child 
delightedly  in  his  clear,  high  voice.  Then  he 
suddenly  dropped  it  a  tone  lower.  "  What  is 
your  name  ? "  said  he  suddenly.  "  Nanna 
said  she  'spected  you  was  Lady  Wokingham ; 
shall  I  say  that  ?  " 

Molly   lifted  him   up   into    her    arms    and 
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drew  aside  a  heavy  red  curtain.  She  spoke 
almost  in  a  whisper,  and  kissed  him  very 
tenderly. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  might  call  me 
'  Mother'?"  was  what  she  said.  And  the 
two  went  through  the  door  together. 
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"  Wir  haben  nicht  geweinet, 
Wir  seufzen  nicht  «  Weh  ! '  und  '  Ach  ! ' 

Die  Thranen  und  die  Seufzer 
Die  katnen  hinternach." 


I 


Two  heavily-laden  open  carriages  came  creak- 
ing along  the  road  towards  the  green-shuttered 
villa.  They  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  the 
ruts,  while  the  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and 
urged  on  his  horses  with  guttural  accents. 
One  last  violent  jolt,  and  both  landaus  stopped 
in  front  of  an  iron  gate  leading  into  a  garden. 
A  fountain  trickled  in  the  middle  of  a  grass 
plat,  and  borders  of  single  dahlias  and  mari- 
golds wound  like  bright  coils  of  ribbon  beside 
gravel  walks,  till  the  garden  ended  in  a  copse 
atop  of  the  little  hill.  Behind  this  was  a  tangle 
of  rough  brushwood  and  fern  leading  into  a 
denser  thicket,  and  farther  up  still  a  real  forest 
intersected  by  dusky  paths,  and  crowned  with 
mighty  trees. 

Over  the  gate  a   brilliantly  painted  board 
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announced  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  mineral  spring  of  wonderful  healing  pro- 
perties, and  just  below  the  dapper  white  villa 
with  its  flower-boxes,  balcony,  and  green 
shutters,  stood  a  long,  low  building  which 
was  the  bath-house.  There  was  something 
incongruous  and  unexpected  in  this  trim 
pension  with  its  modern  appurtenances,  stand- 
ing, as  it  did,  almost  alone  in  so  silent  and 
entirely  rural  a  landscape.  A  few  smaller 
dwellings  dotted  sparsely  here  and  there 
somewhat  relieved  the  solitude  of  the  sur- 
roundings, for  the  nearest  village,  and  that  was 
of  a  very  primitive  kind,  stood  more  than  a 
mile  away  in  the  valley.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  a  luminous  watery  sky  above  the 
vine-covered  slopes.  A  ruined  fragment  of 
a  tower  was  the  loftiest  object  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
a  traveller  could  look  upon  the  wide  river, 
invisible  from  the  windows  of  the  villa  below. 
To  the  left,  the  heavy  road,  rarely  used  but 
by  oxen-drawn  carts,  lost  itself  in  a  green 
chase.  Beyond  the  trackway,  but  close  to 
the  house,  was  a  large  meadow,  moist  with 
the  water  of  many  little  trickling  streams,  where 
the  grass  grew  high,  and  pale  lilac  blossoms  of 
meadow-saffron  shone  starrily  amongthe  stems. 
The  travellers  descended  from  the  carriages, 
and  one  by  one  walked  up  the  steps  to  be 
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warmly  greeted  by  the  smiling  lady  who 
owned  the  villa.  The  first  whom  she  wel- 
comed was  a  tall  woman  whose  beautiful 
figure  looked  its  best  in  her  grey  tailor-made 
gown.  Though  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
she  wore  this  somewhat  severe  dress  with  the 
peculiar  grace  of  an  Englishwoman  accus- 
tomed to  country  life  and  active  exercise, 
and  seemed  as  fresh  as  though  she  had  just 
left  her  own  looking-glass.  Not  a  brown  hair 
under  the  neat  hat  was  disarranged,  her  collar 
was  stiff  and  white,  her  shoes  and  gloves  dap- 
per and  clean.  Behind  her  came  a  young  girl, 
also  evidently  English,  but  less  strong  and 
handsome  than  the  older  woman.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  second  carriage  were  slower  in 
their  movements.  An  old  lady,  clad  in  a 
dress  of  mysterious  plaid,  red,  green,  and 
blue,  to  which  no  Scottish  clan  would  have 
laid  claim,  and  wearing  a  bonnet  trimmed 
with  beads,  tilted  over  a  straight  grey  fringe 
of  hair,  leant  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  son. 
Following  the  pair  came  another  woman, 
flaxen-haired  and  considerably  younger,  but 
also  stout  and  placid. 

The  man  helped  his  wife  and  mother  to 
dispose  of  several  cardboard  boxes,  a  wicker 
basket,  a  zither,  and  some  paper  parcels.  He 
took  off  his  brown  felt  hat  and  let  the  fresh 
breeze  blow  from  the  meadows  upon  his 
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forehead.  His  head  was  magnificent,  mas- 
sive and  broad-browed,  like  that  of  a  German 
warrior-king  in  a  ballad,  and  it  was  set  on  a 
figure  of  more  than  usual  height  and  strength. 
His  fair  hair  was  perhaps  a  little  too  long  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  a  modern  Englishman,  but 
it  was  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  appear- 
ance. His  beard  was  a  shade  yellower,  his 
eyes  thoughtful  and  dark  blue.  The  glasses 
which  he  wore  seemed  inappropriate  to  one 
who  might  have  been  a  Viking,  or  knightly 
hero  of  romance,  and  a  close  observer  would 
also  have  detected  a  roundness  in  his  shoulders 
appertaining  rather  to  the  student  than  to  the 
man  of  action,  which  seemed  incongruous.  But 
both  the  glasses  and  the  slight  stoop  were 
really  natural  enough  as  belonging  to  Pro- 
fessor Semmler,  the  Greek  scholar  and  his- 
torian of  repute,  for  it  was  he  who  stood  upon 
the  villa  steps  looking  at  the  landscape  with 
the  appreciation  of  a  poet,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  boy-traveller,  although  he  was,  in  fact, 
forty -four  years  old.  He  drank  in  every 
detail  of  the  scene  before  him  with  the  pure 
delight  of  a  nature  that  has  in  it  something 
eternally  childlike.  At  the  university  of  Bonn 
there  was  no  man  more  popular  and  more 
admired  than  Rudolph  Semmler,  and  yet  all 
praise  and  adulation  had  left  him  frank,  single- 
minded  and  unpretending.  Though  the  first 
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two  volumes  of  his  Greek  history  had  been 
received  with  a  perfect  torrent  of  applause, 
and  had  made  his  name  famous  throughout 
learned  Europe,  he  took  the  same  healthy 
pleasure  as  before  in  his  quiet,  monotonous 
days.  It  is  well  that  such  men  exist—men  of 
the  fibre  of  the  American  soldier  and  states- 
man, who  after  tasting  to  the  full  all  the  ex- 
citement of  fame,  could  yet  write  with  interest 
and  delight  of  such  pleasant  trifles  as  the 
"  white  hawthorn  in  berry "  in  his  garden, 
and  find  joy  in  the  most  simple,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  most  beautiful  things  of  daily 
life. 

While  the  Professor  remained  looking  ad- 
miringly at  the  relucent  yellow  sky,  and  the 
lilac  saffron  starring  the  meadow,  Lady  Elsie, 
the  elder  of  the  two  Englishwomen,  went  into 
the  sitting-room  which  had  been  allotted  to  her 
and  her  cousin  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage 
upstairs.  It  was  bright  and  well  furnished, 
with  shiny  floors,  a  huge  china  stove,  tapestry- 
covered  chairs,  and  the  usual  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  rain-drops — for  there  had  been 
a  little  shower — still  shone  on  the  half-open 
window,  and  the  gnats  hummed  and  sang 
against  the  panes.  The  look-out  was  to  the 
front,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  splash  of  colour 
in  the  sky  behind  the  ruin  on  the  highest  hill. 
A  radiance  bathed  the  vineyard  and  the 
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feathers  of  a  bird  twittering  a  little  evening 
song  in  the  garden.  It  was  all  fresh  and  sweet 
and  very  quiet.  The  cracking  of  a  whip,  as  an 
ox-cart  crawled  by,  was  almost  the  only  sound, 
excepting  the  bird's  voice,  and  the  yapping 
of  two  dogs  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

"  I  shall  be  immensely  happy  in  this  place," 
said  Lady  Elsie,  taking  off  her  hat  and  draw- 
ing a  chair  near  the  window.  Her  eyes  rested 
for  one  moment  on  the  tall  figure  of  the  fair- 
haired  man  in  the  garden.  His  spirits  seemed 
good,  for  he  whistled  as  he  went  back  into  the 
villa.  The  girl,  Rosamund,  crossed  the  room 
and  joined  Lady  Elsie,  and  the  two  watched 
the  crimson  streak  turning  russet,  then  faintly 
pink,  over  the  tower. 


II 


IT  was  about  half-past  six  when  Lady  Elsie, 
having  begged  her  friends  to  begin  supper 
without  her,  joined  them  below.  They  were 
sitting  at  a  table  in  a  cheerful  room,  with  a 
polished  floor,  one  or  two  engravings  of  battle 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  large  blue  stoneware 
jars,  ornamented  with  mottoes,  adorning  the 
sideboard.  The  Professor,  looking  younger 
without  his  spectacles,  presided  over  veal  cut- 
lets and  slices  of  smoked  goose  at  one  end. 
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His  face  lit  up  when  he  saw  Elsie,  an  enchant- 
ing vision,  wearing  pale-green  cashmere,  with 
touches  of  gold  embroidery  and  old  lace.  By 
his  side  was  a  vacant  chair.  On  his  other  hand 
sat  his  old  mother,  the  beaded  bonnet  ex- 
changed for  a  black  lace  cap  with  lilac  tufts, 
and  her  napkin  neatly  tucked  into  the  frill 
round  her  neck.  She  was  talking  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  health-giving  baths,  and  of  the 
good  they  would  accomplish  for  Minna.  The 
latter — the  Frau  Professor — occupied  the  chair 
next  to  the  vacant  one.  She  was  a  little  too 
stout  for  her  years,  but  not  otherwise  un- 
healthy in  appearance,  and  she  was  doing  full 
justice  to  a  solid  cutlet  and  plateful  of  fried 
potatoes. 

Rosamund  sat,  smiling,  next  to  the  old 
lady,  and  making  gallant  efforts  to  join  in  the 
German  conversation,  for  the  Professor  was 
the  only  one  of  his  family  who  spoke  English 
with  ease.  Elsie  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
empty  chair  on  his  right,  hesitated,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  only  remaining  vacant  one 
opposite  to  him.  A  hardly  perceptible  cloud 
passed  over  his  frank,  blue  eyes,  but  he  went 
on  talking,  and  only  looking  up  now  and  then 
at  the  gracious  figure  that  faced  him. 

"  I  think  I  shall  borrow  a  gun  to-morrow, 
and  see  if  I  can  find  a  hare  up  in  the  woods," 
said  he,  his  voice  full  of  excitement.  And 
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there  was  a  chorus  of  delight  from  his  wife 
and  mother  at  the  idea  of  his  enterprise. 

Professor  Semmler,  who  did  not  resemble 
one  of  the  "unreasonable  sportsmen"  de- 
scribed by  old  Gilbert  White,  would,  they 
knew,  be  full  of  glee  if  he  returned  home  from 
the  chase  with  one  hare  and  a  jay  or  two  as 
the  result  of  the  outing. 

"  And  there  are  many  beautiful  excursions," 
he  continued,  looking  shyly  up  again  at  Lady 
Elsie.  "  So  the  guide-book  tells  me.  There 
is  the  Grand-Duke's  house,  farther  down 
the  river,  and  the  ruined  monastery  in  the 
woods,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Herr  Baron 
beyond  the  village.  It  is  a  truly  delightful 
place  ! " 

"  Delightful ! "  echoed  the  German  ladies. 
"And  how  quiet,  how  curiously  quiet  after 
Bonn  !  But  it  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  health, 
and  the  nerves,  and  the  appetite." 

The  Frau  Professor  had  not  made  many 
alterations  in  her  travelling  attire.  She  had 
merely  pinned  a  large  lace  bow  in  front  of 
her  plaid  blouse,  and  fastened  it  with  a  cameo 
brooch  which  the  parents  of  the  Professor  had 
presented  to  her  on  her  marriage.  She  had 
round  cheeks,  a  double  chin,  and  a  pretty 
mouth,  really  very  beautiful  hair,  and  a  kind 
expression  in  her  colourless  eyes.  She  thought 
Lady  Elsie  a  dream  of  loveliness  in  her  pale 
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green  cashmere,  and  was  so  little  envious  that 
she  almost  told  her  as  much. 

"  It  is  very  nice  to  have  such  compliments 
paid  one  at  my  age/'  laughed  Lady  Elsie. 

"  Your  age  !  "  cried  Rosamund.  tf  I  always 
tell  her,  Herr  Professor,  that  she  will,  some 
years  hence,  be  just  like  that  tiresome  woman 
described  in  a  poem  by  one  of  our  favourite 
writers.  That  odious  person  was  forty-nine, 
and  yet  she  still  had  all  the  men  crowding 
round  her,  while  the  poor  little  girl  of  seven- 
teen was  nowhere  ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  in  some  very  far-off  future, 
it  will  so  happen  with  Lady  Elsie,"  said  the 
Professor,  bowing. 

"  Ah  !  it  isn't  so  very,  very  far  !  "  sighed  the 
lady  in  question.  But  she  looked  fairly  confi- 
dent in  spite  of  the  half-sigh.  Lady  Elsie  was 
aware  that  her  good  looks  were  of  the  triumph- 
antly regular  order,  that  can  never  entirely 
fade.  In  scarcely  any  country  but  England 
would  such  a  woman  have  been  found  un- 
married, or,  if  so,  would  she  have  appeared 
thus  cheerfully  contented  with  her  fate.  Elsie 
possessed  perfect  health,  two  thousand  a  year, 
absolute  independence,  and  a  charming  little 
house  in  London.  She  had  rejected  many 
lovers,  some  distinguished,  some  mediocre, 
and  more  entirely  commonplace.  Only  last 
year,  however,  an  unexceptionable  Under- 
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Secretary  of  State,  rich,  good-looking,  and 
with  a  future,  had  made  her  a  passionate 
declaration.  But  Lady  Elsie  liked  her  liberty 
even  better  than  she  liked  the  promising 
Under-Secretary,  and  said  no,  firmly,  more 
than  once.  Years  ago  she  had  been  engaged 
to  a  soldier  cousin,  who  had  died  of  fever  in 
India.  The  sting  of  that  early  grief  was  dead, 
but  the  sorrow  had  left  her  less  susceptible  to 
new  impressions  and  more  self-centred  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  been.  She  was  fond 
of  doing  generous  actions  on  a  lofty  scale,  but 
in  small  matters  no  one  was  more  bent  on 
pleasing  herself,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of 
her  life  was  in  consequence  one  of  the  things 
she  most  valued.  Just  now  she  had  won  the 
ardent  gratitude  of  her  little  cousin,  Rosamund, 
and  the  latter's  rather  poor  parents,  for  her 
kindly  thought  in  taking  the  girl  abroad  with 
her.  They  had  travelled  about  for  some  time 
together  in  Rhineland,  ending  with  a  prolonged 
visit  to  Bonn,  where  Elsie  had  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Semmlers. 

After  the  modest  supper  in  the  villa  was 
over,  and  when  she  had  gone  back  to  her 
room,  Elsie  thought  over  her  first  meeting 
with  Rudolph.  It  had  been  at  a  picnic  given 
by  some  English  literary  friends.  She  re- 
called him  as  he  came  towards  her  over  the 
velvet  grass,  looking  so  stately  and  handsome 
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in  spite  of  his  badly-fitting  clothes.  The 
stretch  of  turf  sloped  down  from  a  ruined 
abbey  into  a  sort  of  little  dell,  where  she  sat. 
Semmler  was  engrossed  in  talk  with  the 
English  writer,  and  she  noticed  the  ardent 
light  which  shone  in  his  blue  eyes,  even  under 
his  spectacles.  The  two  had  as  completely 
forgotten  the  mediaeval  monastery  as  they 
were  entirely  oblivious  of  the  English  com- 
pany, and  they  were  wandering  in  spirit  far 
away  through  the  sunny  streets  of  Athens 
with  Pericles  and  his  friends.  Lady  Elsie 
had  no  intention  that  they  should  ignore  her, 
at  any  rate,  much  longer,  so  she  calmly  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them,  and  breaking  gaily  into 
their  conversation,  obliged  the  famous  Greek 
scholar  to  look  at  her.  To  do  him  justice  he 
did  not  seem  to  object,  and  then  they — he  and 
she,  the  learned  German  and  the  half-frivolous, 
half-serious  Englishwoman  —  strolled  off  to- 
gether towards  the  ruins,  and  she  made  him 
talk  of  foolish  modern  things,  and  laugh  at 
her  jokes,  as  any  light-hearted  guardsman  in 
London  might  have  done.  They  found  them- 
selves sitting  together  again  later  on  drinking 
coffee,  and  walking  home  side  by  side  after 
sundown.  His  passion  for  the  scenery  around 
them,  his  love  for  his  country,  his  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  of  life,  were  to  her  so  many 
delightful  discoveries.  Then,  how  odd  it  all 
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was  !  She  remembered  the  half-pang  that  had 
shot  through  her,  when  at  dinner  that  evening 
in  Bonn,  Sir  Charles  Uppington,  the  English 
savant,  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  Semmler's 
having  married  a  pretty  German  girl  many 
years  ago.  Soon  she  met  Rudolph  again,  and 
she  recalled  the  flush  on  his  face  when  he 
recognised  her,  and  the  warm  frankness  of 
his  greeting  when  she  took  Rosamund  to  call 
on  Frau  Semmler.  Elsie  could  have  described 
every  detail  of  that  room.  And  one  singular 
thing  was,  that  though  her  own  London  home 
was  full  of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  fur- 
niture, with  quaint  mirrors  and  treasured 
engravings  on  the  walls,  she  had  a  more 
tender  feeling  for  that  commonplace  little 
salon  at  Bonn.  She  could  almost  feel  the  air, 
perfumed  with  lime-blossoms,  that  floated  in 
through  the  windows  overlooking  the  allees 
by  the  river.  At  the  table — covered  with  a 
hideous  crochet  cloth  over  crimson — sat  the 
Frau  Professor,  and  the  Professor's  mother, 
intent  on  pouring  out  coffee.  A  large  bee 
flew  in  and  bobbed  against  the  old  lady's  cap, 
and  there  was  a  momentary  excitement,  to  be 
lulled  when  the  coffee-cake  and  the  other  cake, 
stuffed  with  fresh,  reddish-blue  plums,  was 
handed  round.  Then  the  Professor  himself 
entered,  bowing  stiffly  at  first,  and  gradually 
losing  his  shyness  as  he  sat  and  stirred  his 
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coffee.  Elsie  began  to  feel  almost  sad  as  she 
thought  of  that  unromantic  little  salon.  Soon 
they  would  be  going  back  to  it — Rudolph, 
his  flaxen-haired  wife,  and  his  kind  old 
mother — and  probably  she  would  never  see  it 
or  them  again.  It  was  absurd  to  be  senti- 
mental, but  it  was  his  home,  and  she  had 
begun  to  know  and  like  him  so  well !  She 
went  on  picturing  to  herself  how  those  three 
would  discuss  this  visit  to  the  Baths  in  the 
valley  as  they  sat  at  their  round  table  and 
dipped  rusks  in  their  coffee.  Then  the 
evening  sun  would  come  in  and  the  echo  of 
voices  from  the  alleys.  And  the  rays  would 
illumine  the  drab  wall-paper  with  its  gold 
stars,  and  the  richly  gilt  covers  of  Heine  and 
Schiller's  works  on  the  bookshelf,  linger 
awhile  on  the  sweet  face  of  Queen  Louise  in 
the  picture,  and  on  the  head  of  Goethe  crying 
for  more  light  as  he  lay  a-dying.  Lady  Elsie, 
so  accustomed  to  beautiful  things  at  home, 
had  not  forgotten  any  detail  of  the  Professor's 
little  home  at  Bonn. 


Ill 

THE  Semmlers  and  their  English  friends  had 
been  for  a  week  at  the  villa.  It  was  thought 
that  the  Frau  Professor  had  already  derived 
benefit  from  her  immersions  in  the  mineral 
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water,  and  her  husband,  for  his  part,  found 
that  no  place  could  possibly  have  suited  him 
better.  He  greatly  needed  repose  after  a  long 
course  of  lectures  and  a  hard  spell  of  writing. 
The  party  had  already  made  two  or  three 
excursions,  and  on  one  occasion  Elsie  and 
Rudolph  had  prolonged  their  homeward  walk, 
with  the  result  that  they  had  arrived  too  late 
for  supper,  and  found  old  Frau  Semmler  in  a 
tiresome  state  of  agitation  on  their  return. 
That  evening,  when  Elsie  and  her  cousin  had 
gone  to  their  own  sitting-room,  and  after  the 
former  had  sung  at  least  half-a-dozen  senti- 
mental German  songs,  Rosamund  said 
abruptly : — 

"  I  thought  German  men  were  supposed  to 
be  so  very  domestic  ?  "  The  girl  had  an  odd 
way  of  seeming  to  think  aloud  sometimes. 
Elsie  spun  quickly  round  on  her  music  stool, 
and  her  little  cousin  blushed  as  she  sat  at 
work  by  the  lamp. 

"  That  remark  is  apropos  of  what  ?  .  .  . " 

11 1  only  meant,"  stumbled  Rosamund,  "  that 
Professor  Semmler  does  not  seem  to  take 
his  wife  about  much.  I  thought,  you  know, 
that  Germans  went  about  always  with  their 
families." 

"  What  rubbish,  Rosamund !  You  might 
have  noticed  that  his  good  Minna  is  what  my 
brother  Havant  calls  a  'bad  mover,'  and  no 
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tall  man  could  possibly  toddle  alongside  of 
her  all  day.  Do  you  expect  him  to  sit  and 
wind  her  magenta  wool  for  her  knitting 
throughout  the  evening,  or  what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

Rosamund  grew  a  shade  redder,  and  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  Elsie  ever  remembered  to  have  known. 
Early  in  the  morning  there  was  an  invigorating 
autumnal  crispness  in  the  air,  and  there  were 
gems  of  dew  on  the  red  and  orange  dahlias. 
The  sun  dazzled  the  eyes  more  and  more  as 
each  hour  passed  until  he  shone  out  in  his  full 
noontide  splendour  ;  the  acres  of  vineyards 
were  emerald-green  under  a  canopy  of  cloud- 
less blue.  Here  and  there  in  the  woods  some 
little  touches  of  amber  and  lemon-colour  gave 
warmth  to  the  sombre  foliage.  Every  creature 
felt  the  influence  of  the  bracing  atmosphere 
and  the  friendly  sun.  The  dogs  rushed  helter- 
skelter  round  the  fountain,  a  robin  sang  as  if 
his  throat  must  burst,  and  the  tall  bath-man 
in  a  blue  blouse  whistled  even  louder  than  the 
bird.  Elsie  came  lightly  down  the  freshly- 
polished  stairs,  giving  a  smiling  greeting  to 
the  chubby  maid  who  was  brushing  them. 
And — his  face  perhaps  the  most  radiant  of 
all — Rudolph  Semmler  stood  at  the  door, 
looking  at  the  landau  which  was  waiting  to 
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take  the  party  out  for  a  long  day  of  pleasure. 
His  old  mother  came  waddling  down  in  the 
wake  of  the  English  lady.  She  had  been  ex- 
plaining at  great  length  to  Rosamund  that  she 
had  put  on  her  second-best  silk  dress  to-day  for 
fear  that  the  best  one  of  all  should  crack  in 
the  folds  owing  to  sitting  so  long  in  the  car- 
riage. Frau  Minna  wore  a  blouse  of  crude 
pink  silk,  the  usual  bow  at  her  neck,  cotton 
gloves,  and  a  large  hat  full  of  bobbing  corn- 
flowers. They  all  entered  the  landau,  the 
landlady  waved  her  hand,  and  the  carriage 
went  creaking  down  the  heavy  road,  through 
the  picturesqe  village  with  its  quaintly  turreted 
church,  past  fields  of  vetch  and  late  china 
roses  in  bloom,  and  apple  trees  where  fruit 
clusters  had  begun  to  glow. 

Arrived  at  the  river,  they  waited  a  few 
minutes  only  for  the  crowded  steamer  to 
pause  at  the  bridge,  and  the  Professor,  lead- 
ing the  procession  of  ladies,  went  first  on 
board.  They  found  seats  under  the  awning, 
and  before  long  several  delighted  friends 
recognised  and  crowded  round  the  Semmlers, 
and  began  talking  and  laughing  about  nothing 
and  everything.  One  or  two  gazed  inquir- 
ingly at  the  stately  English  lady,  for  seldom 
in  any  company  did  Elsie  pass  unnoticed. 
Three  young  officers,  with  red  bands  round 
their  caps,  sat  solemnly  staring  at  her  as  they 
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smoked,  and  Rudolph  Semmler,  observing 
this,  frowned  a  little,  and  came  and  sat  beside 
her.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  down  the 
river  he  never  left  her,  and  his  wife  and 
mother  wandered  off  with  their  friends  to 
another  part  of  the  boat.  Rosamund,  op- 
pressed by  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  being 
one  too  many,  armed  herself  with  Baedeker, 
and  went  over  to  a  distant  seat. 

The  Professor  and  Elsie  had  much  to  say  to 
each  other  until  they  reached  their  destination, 
the  landing-place  which  was  nearest  to  the 
Grand-Duke's  Schloss  standing  among  the 
trees.  Rosamund  wondered  what  on  earth 
they  found  to  talk  about.  Then  she  recalled 
a  remark  made  by  Lord  Havant,  her  cousin's 
eldest  brother  : — 

"  Elsie's  wonderfully  little  conceited,  con- 
sidering the  fuss  people  have  made  with  her, 
I  must  say,"  said  he.  "  But  if  there  is  a  thing 
about  which  she  fancies  herself  a  bit,  it  is  that 
she  can  get  on  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  you  know  ?  She's  got  something 
to  say  to  every  kind  and  description  of 
bounder,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

The  Schloss,  which  had  long  been  left  un- 
occupied by  the  Grand-Duke  and  his  family, 
was  picturesque,  with  a  kind  of  silent,  half 
melancholy  stateliness  of  its  own.  On  all 
sides  walks  fringed  with  lofty  limes  branched 
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away  from  it — paths  so  heavily  shaded  that 
scarcely  a  patch  of  blue  showed  between  the 
topmost  stems.  Not  unfrequently  these  led 
into  little  bosky  glens,  silent  as  the  avenues, 
and  damp  with  the  moisture  of  past  rains. 
Here  and  there  a  fountain  played,  and  the 
stone  figure  of  a  lady  with  hawk  on  hand  or 
of  a  huntsman  calling  to  his  hound  stood, 
weather-stained  and  overgrown  with  moss. 

After  an  hour's  wandering  in  this  silent 
pleasaunce,  the  party  returned  to  the  Schloss, 
and  old  Frau  Semmler  began  to  groan  a  little 
and  to  complain  of  rheumatism  in  her  knees. 
Minna's  face  looked  tired  and  cross  under  the 
waving  cornflowers  of  her  hat,  and  she  asked 
her  husband  almost  sharply  when  the  next 
boat  was  likely  to  come  ?  Somehow  she 
found  these  expeditions  disappointing.  She 
had  imagined  beforehand  that  they  would  all 
wander  about  together,  a  cheerful,  chattering 
group,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  pleasant  ex- 
cursions from  Bonn.  Now  Minna  began  to 
feel  that  she  did  not  quite  understand  this 
beautiful  Lady  Elsie  who  had  formerly  fas- 
cinated her  so  much.  Why  did  she  and 
Rudolph  want  always  to  talk  apart  of  poetry 
and  politics  and  history  ?  These  things  were 
surely  not  subjects  to  engross  the  female 
mind.  No  doubt  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
English  lady  had  not  married.  All  women 
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ought  to  have  homes  and  children,  and  linen, 
and  servants  to  look  after,  and  dinners  to 
order.  Poor  Minna  sat  gloomily  with  her 
mother-in-law  and  Rosamund  on  a  red 
brocaded  sofa  in  a  great  room  in  the 
Schloss.  The  large  dusty  mirrors  reflected 
the  square  form  of  Frau  Semmler  in  her 
second-best  silk  and  broad  Cashmere  shoes, 
and  Frau  Minna's  vivid  blouse,  with  the  same 
impartiality  as  the  more  dim  and  picturesque 
figures  of  armoured  warriors  and  slender- 
fingered  ladies  on  the  walls.  The  two  worthy 
German  ladies  represented  the  purely  prosaic 
element  that  so  often  obtrudes  itself  into  the 
most  old-world  and  poetical  scenes,  the  touch 
of  comedy  that  very  often  underlies  the  keenest 
pathos.  Rosamund,  who  had  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness  of  a  kind,  felt  as  if  she  were  one  of 
the  audience  looking  on  at  a  play — which 
might  end  in  laughter  or  tragedy,  who  could 
say  ?  She  watched  the  tall  fair  man  and  his 
graceful  companion  as  they  flitted  through  the 
folding  doors  which  opened  from  one  room 
into  another.  She  saw  their  figures  diminish- 
ing in  size,  and  sometimes  reappearing  in  a 
high  mirror  with  gold  massive  frame,  as  they 
paced  slowly  on  side  by  side. 

Elsie  was  to-day  in  one  of  her  unreasoning 
moods,  phases  that  always  puzzled  the  good 
old  governess,  who  still  lived  with  her  and  who 
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was  now  watching  over  her  former  pupil's 
house  in  Mayfair.  Sometimes  after  a  state  of 
depression  she  would  become  restless  and 
defiant,  and  then  Miss  Barnes  always  felt 
anxious.  She  did  not  realise  that  there  are 
moments  when  all  women,  and  not  the  least 
those  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  the  fairest  places, 
are  seized  with  an  almost  inextinguishable 
grief  at  the  sense  of  the  fragility  of  their  own 
happiness,  and  the  cruelty  of  time's  inexorable 
flight.  And  how  much  more  those  who,  like 
Elsie,  have  themselves  thrust  away  the  things 
that  are  enduring  with  foolish,  reckless  hands. 

"  Qu'as  tu  fait,  6  toi  que  voila 

Pleurant  sans  cesse, 
Dis,  qu'as  tu  fait,  toi  que  voila 
De  ta  jeunesse  ? " 

But  to-day,  at  any  rate,  she  was  determined 
to  shut  her  eyes  and  be  happy,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  this  second  summer. 

A  conventional  observer  would  have  won- 
dered why  she  found  Rudolph  Semmler  so  at- 
tractive. But  it  was  his  entire  unlikeness  to 
the  men  whom  she  had  formerly  met,  that 
constituted  for  her  a  large  measure  of  his  fasci- 
nation. His  absolute  simplicity,  and  entire 
unconsciousness  of  his  handsome  presence, 
his  soft  voice  with  its  pleasant  foreign  accents 
and  its  deferential  cadence,  had  for  her  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
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easy  enough  to  understand  the  fatal  fascination 
of  such  a  woman  for  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment. He  had  been  at  first  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  by  her  laughing  eyes,  and  the  subtle 
grace  of  her  movements.  He  had  never  met 
any  one  exactly  of  her  world  before,  so  unshy 
and  out-spoken,  who  could  at  the  same  moment 
jest  with  him  and  show  interest,  and  who  could 
talk  with  so  much  intelligence,  if  not  with  real 
knowledge,  of  the  things  nearest  his  heart. 
His  acquaintance  with  women  had  been  con- 
fined to  those  of  a  vulgar  and  too  lively  kind 
whom  he  had  met  in  his  student  days,  and 
who  had  always  repelled  him  in  his  better 
moments,  and  later  in  life  he  had  associated 
with  those  of  a  middle-class  type,  of  whom 
Minna  was  not  an  unattractive  specimen. 
He  had  never  before  enjoyed  the  delight  of 
intimate  companionship  with  a  beautiful, 
intelligent,  and  refined  woman,  and  it  was 
a  natural  consequence  that  he  should  feel 
as  one  enchanted. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  another  group  of 
tourists  were  studying  the  different  rare  and 
beautiful  objects  on  the  tables.  A  young 
couple,  a  girl  barely  seventeen,  and  a  lanky 
young  officer  had  wandered  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest.  Her  childish  face  blushed 
crimson  as  he  looked  at  her  tenderly  through 
his  spectacles,  and  said  something  in  a  low 
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voice,  words  perhaps  heard  by  her  childish 
ears  for  the  first  time.  Lady  Elsie  glanced 
at  them,  and  then  looked  up  at  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  O  to  be  as  near  the  beginning  of  life 
as  that  again ! "  said  she.  And  her  voice 
sounded  sad,  though  the  sentence  ended  in 
a  laugh.  Then  she  and  Rudolph,  having 
passed  through  seven  or  eight  sitting-rooms, 
found  themselves  in  a  small  octagon-shaped 
boudoir,  with  high,  narrow  windows  that 
showed  a  glimmer  of  water  through  the 
thick  lime-foliage.  In  one  corner  hung  a 
portrait  of  one  of  the  most  famous  mistresses 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.  Her  rosy  face 
smiled  at  them  defiantly  from  its  frame. 
On  her  white  arm  hung  a  basket  of  roses, 
and  a  lamb  rested  its  innocent  head  against 
the  satin  of  her  skirt. 

"  What  a  wicked  little  face  !  But  she  really 
lived  !  "  said  Elsie.  "One  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  wonder  if  a  woman  who  leads 
that  adventurous  and  varied  existence  does 
not  have  far  the  best  of  it  ! " 

She  wondered  if  this  would  shock  the 
Professor,  and  in  her  present  frame  of  mind 
took  an  odd  pleasure  in  the  thought.  He 
only  looked  calmly,  first  at  the  presentment 
of  smiling  contours  that  had  been  dust  and 
ashes  for  so  many  years,  then  out  of  the 
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window  at  the  scarcely  moving  trees,  lastly 
at  his  fair  companion. 

"  I,  for  one,  have  seen  and  done  and  ex- 
perienced so  little  in  mine,  you  would  hardly 
believe  how  little  ? "  said  he.  "  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  grave  having  lived  less  ,than 
half  a  life  in  one  sense,  and  I  sometimes 
think,  I  might — I  might,  if  only  my  circum- 
stances had  been  different — have  felt  and 
enjoyed  so  much!" 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  went  to- 
wards the  other  corner  of  the  room  that 
overlooked  the  garden. 

"  Have  you  two  quarrelled  ?  "  said  Rosa- 
mund's voice  at  the  door.  Elsie  coloured 
and  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"Frau  Semmler  says  the  boat  is  going," 
continued  the  girl,  "and  her  knee  is  so  stiff 
she  can't  walk  fast.  Won't  you  come  at 
once?" 

With  a  little  bow  of  his  head,  the  Pro- 
fessor drew  aside  the  curtain  to  let  Lady 
Elsie  pass  through  the  door.  For  one 
moment  their  eyes  met,  and  a  quick  flush 
spread  over  his  cheek.  Then  he  followed 
the  two  ladies  through  the  long  series  of 
rooms,  which  looked  more  than  ever  melan- 
choly and  deserted  in  the  evening  light. 

"  Minna  has  got  migraine  coming  on ! " 
grumbled  old  Frau  Semmler.  "And  you 
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two  must  be  quite  stiff,  I  should  think, 
with  standing.  Ach  !  how  my  knee  hurts  ! 
Rudolph,  your  arm,  please,  my  son.  Pray 
Heaven  we  do  not  miss  this  boat." 

And  she  hobbled  along,  talking  all  the  time 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Schloss,  and  of  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  people  did  say  that  the 
Grand-Duke  did  not  get  on  well  with  his 
wife,  until  they  reached  the  steamer.  It  was 
moonlight  when  the  party,  all  of  whom  were 
tired,  stopped  before  the  villa  gate.  But  late 
though  it  was,  the  Professor  started  off  for 
a  solitary  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  did  not 
return  until  most  of  the  household  were 
soundly  sleeping. 


IV 


"THE  baths  do  not  seem,  after  all,  to  do 
Minna  so  very  much  good,"  said  old  Frau 
Semmler  querulously  to  Rosamund,  as  the 
two  sat  in  the  garden  and  sipped  coffee 
under  the  trees.  "  Her  digestion  and  her 
nerves  are  weak,  and  I  think  it  must  be  the 
damp.  The  autumn  is  coming  on  fast,  and 
I  want  to  return  to  Bonn.  But  Rudolph 
says  it  is  better  for  us  all  to  have  a  little 
longer  rest  now  we  are  here." 

"  /  wish  we  were  going  back  to  England," 
and  Rosamund  looked  up  at  the  villa  where 
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Elsie  was  sitting  on  the  balcony  reading. 
"  But  my  cousin  has  taken  such  a  liking  to 
Germany,  you  see.  She  even  talks  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  having 
her  old  governess  out." 

"  Ah  !  there  is  Minna,  and  Frau  Schmidt 
with  her  ! "  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  am  glad  I 
asked  Frau  Schmidt  to  come  as  a  companion 
to  my  daughter-in-law.  They  were  at  school 
together,  and  they  married  the  same  year.  The 
Herr  Doctor  Schmidt  has  a  fine  practice  in 
Bonn.  They  are  a  very  happy  pair  ! " 

With  arms  interlaced,  Minna  and  her  friend 
paced  up  and  down  by  the  now  rather  draggled 
dahlia  border.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  with  wild, 
fitful  gleams  that  played  on  Minna's  yellow 
head. 

« I  do  not  like  that  Lady  Elsie  ! "  said  Frau 
Schmidt  with  decision.  "  It  is  not  seemly  for 
any  woman  to  be  always  walking  out  with  a 
married  man.  They  are  going  to  the  woods 
to-day.  In  Bonn  it  would  be  much  talked 
about.  Believe  me,  Minna  dear,  it  is  wiser  to 
take  him  away.  All  men,  even  good  ones  like 
yours,  may  be  led  into  trouble  by  a  designing 
woman.  But  there,  never  mind,  he  will  soon 
forget  her.  O  !  don't  cry,  my  dearest !  " 

The  tears  stood  in  Minna's  round  blue  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  him, 
Anna,"  said  she.  "  He  is  different,  somehow  ! 
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I  told  him  that  I  had  ordered  that  new  table- 
linen  from  Maintz,  so  beautiful  and  cheap  as 
it  is,  and  he  took  no  interest.  Though  he  is 
very  learned,  he  always  did  listen  to  little 
things  like  that  before,  and  he  took  such  a 
pride  in  the  house  being  nice.  O  Anna,  if  we 
only  had  never  left  our  dear  home  at  Bonn  !  " 

Up  above,  Lady  Elsie  still  sat  in  her  balcony. 
She  had  an  open  book  in  front  of  her,  but  she 
was  not  reading.  She  looked  older  and  graver 
to-day,  and  her  eyes  were  tired.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  she  had  slept  badly,  that  she 
could  not  concentrate  her  thoughts.  At  last 
she  threw  down  the  novel  with  impatience, 
and  came  indoors.  She  sat  at  her  piano,  and 
sang  one  or  two  songs,  till  she  felt  too  restless 
to  go  on,  and  rose  to  walk  to  the  window. 
The  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  and  the  gnats 
sang  round  her  head.  An  overhanging  vapour 
shrouded  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  mist 
drooped  over  the  vineyard.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door,  and  she  started 
violently. 

"  I  have  come  as  you  asked  me,  to  try  to 
sing  to  you  a  little,"  said  a  man's  voice.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  am  rather  hoarse  and  out  of  practice, 
but  I  will  do  my  best."  And  Rudolph's  tall 
figure,  his  head  nearly  striking  the  gas-lamp, 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  piano. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  as  I  was  feel- 
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ing  horribly  depressed.  I  suppose  it  is  this 
weather/'  said  Lady  Elsie,  busying  herself  with 
the  music.  "  Ah  !  there's  thunder  over  there, 
a  long  way  off.  What  will  you  sing  ?  You 
don't  want  any  music  ?  No  ?  " 

He  had  seated  himself  on  the  rickety  stool, 
and  his  strong  hands  wandered  over  the 
notes,  striking  out  plaintive  chords.  Then  in 
a  mellow  voice  he  began  one  of  the  sadder 
Volkslieder,  and  from  that  he  passed  on  to  a 
ballad  by  Franz.  Lady  Elsie  sat,  with  little 
folded  hands,  watching  him.  He  paused,  to 
break  forth  soon  again  into  a  strange  and  im- 
pressive melody,  set  to  lines  by  the  singer  of 
the  most  heart-disturbing  songs  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  As  he  continued,  Lady  Elsie 
felt  just  two  hot  tears  falling  down  her  face, 
and  with  a  movement,  half  of  shame,  half  of 
anger,  she  dashed  her  hand  against  her  eyes. 

"  Warum  bin  ich  selbst  so  krank  und  so  triib, 

Mein  liebes  Liebchen  ?  sprich  ! 
O  sprich,  mein  herzallerliebestes  Lieb, 
Warum  verliessest  du  mich  ?  " 

At  the  last  words  there  was  an  odd  break  in 
his  voice.  He  rose,  shut  the  instrument  with 
a  bang,  and  stood  up. 

ft  I  don't  think  a  poet  has  any  business  to 
give  one  such  heartaches  as  that  man  does," 
said  he.  His  face  was  whiter  than  usual  as 
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he  spoke.  "  I  understand  him  now  that  I  am 
an  older  man,  in  a  way  I  never  used  to  do. 
He  utters  one  long  cry  of  revolt  at  fate. 
'Too  late  — farewell.'  That  is  what  he  is 
always  saying.  And  then  he  turns  round  and 
laughs  a  mocking  laugh  at  himself  and  all  of 
us,  for  being  such  fools  as  to  expect  anything 
better." 

Lady  Elsie  was  a  little  pale  too,  but  she 
smiled  conventionally  and  her  voice  sounded 
hard. 

"  Life  is  so  sad  as  it  is,  Herr  Professor, — 
that — especially  in  this  depressing  weather — 
listen  !  there's  the  roll  of  the  storm  again 
— we  need  not  try  and  make  ourselves  still 
more  melancholy — need  we  ?  " 

He  turned  sharply  away.  Then  he  flung 
open  the  piano  and  burst  into  one  of  the 
rollicking  student  songs  that  he  had  not  sung 
for  many  years.  When  it  was  over,  he  rose 
and  bowed  more  stiffly  than  usual. 

"  Good  evening,  Lady  Elsie,  I  have  wearied 
you  enough,"  said  he. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it,  kept  it 
tightly  in  his  own  a  moment,  and  then  left 
her,  with  another  formal  bow. 

"  Minna  has  brow-ague  again,"  were  the 
words  that  greeted  him  when  he  went  into  the 
public  sitting-room.  He  felt  that  the  sharp  eyes 
of  Frau  Schmidt  were  fixed  severely  on  his  face. 
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"I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,"  he  said,  quite 
humbly ;  "  I  will  go  at  once  and  sit  with  her." 

"The  music  upstairs  was  extremely  trying 
to  her  head,  poor  darling,"  observed  Frau 
Schmidt. 


THE  days  were  shortening,  the  leaves  begin- 
ning here  and  there  to  flush  red,  while  a  silvery 
sheet  of  frost  overspread  the  lawn  in  the  early 
mornings.  Yet  Lady  Elsie  lingered  in  the 
peaceful  Rhineland  valley,  and  still  Professor 
Semmler's  holiday  was  prolonged.  It  wanted, 
however,  now  but  a  few  days  before  his  com- 
pulsory return  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Bonn.  There  was  no  apparent  approach 
to  an  open  break  between  him  and  Minna, 
and  he  was  always  gentle  and  attentive  in  his 
manner  to  her,  but  it  was  obvious  to  every- 
body that  since  the  arrival  of  her  friend,  Frau 
Schmidt,  the  Professor's  wife  had  become 
curiously  silent.  That  shrewder  and  more 
worldly  woman  had  opened  Minna's  innocent 
eyes  to  possible  dangers  that  the  simple  soul 
would  have  scouted  as  visionary.  Poor  Minna 
was  an  odd  compound  of  sentimentality,  un- 
reasonableness, and  obstinacy.  The  idea  hav- 
ing at  last  dawned  upon  her  that  Rudolph's 
affection  for  her  might  be  on  the  wane,  she 
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knew  no  peace.  A  dogged  despair,  that  she 
would  never  have  confessed  to  his  mother,  or 
even  to  the  sympathetic  friend  of  her  youth, 
took  firm  possession  of  her,  and  daily  obtained 
a  greater  mastery. 

At  last  one  evening  at  supper  she  gravely 
announced  that  she  and  Anna  wanted  to  go 
back  again  to  Bonn  at  once,  and  old  Frau 
Semmler,  who  was  puzzled  and  disappointed 
at  the  evident  failure  of  the  cure,  supported 
her  in  the  wish.  So  for  the  next  three  days 
Elsie  and  the  Professor  were  nearly  always 
together,  although  their  conversation  did  not 
flow  as  it  used  to  do.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
the  German  ladies  had  left  the  valley,  Elsie 
was  sitting  idly  by  her  open  window,  through 
which  the  morning  sun  cast  long,  quivering 
streaks  of  light  on  the  carpet.  She  was  sud- 
denly awakened  from  a  tormenting  dream  by 
the  sound  of  agitated  voices  on  the  stairs, 
growing  every  moment  louder  and  louder 
until  they  died  away  below.  Five  minutes 
passed,  and  the  waiting  -  maid,  whose  round 
face  was  white,  and  whose  eyes  shone  with 
importance  and  suppressed  excitement,  looked 
through  the  door. 

"  Had  the  gnddige  Frau  heard  the  terrible 
news  ?  " 

Elsie  looked  up  half  surprised,  and  more 
than  a  little  frightened.  The  swallows  began 
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to  chatter  loudly  as  they  sat  on  the  iron  rails 
below,  a  heavy  blue-bottle  came  buzzing  in 
with  a  perturbed  air,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Englishwoman  as  if  a  bank  of  clouds  sud- 
denly veiled  the  pale  autumn  sun  and  obscured 
the  room. 

"  Poor  Frau  Semmler  !  It  seems  she  had  a 
sunstroke  once — some  years  ago — and  she  suf- 
fered with  her  nerves,  poor  thing,  very  sadly 
at  times.  (Perhaps,  too,  the  springs  here  may 
have  been  too  strong  for  her  ?)  Well,  any- 
how, she  went  for  an  excursion,  gnddige  Frau, 
on  a  steamer  yesterday  with  the  Herr  Doctor 
and  Frau  Schmidt,  when  suddenly,  without 
warning,  she  clambered  over  the  rail,  and — 
ach  !  was  it  not  too  dreadful  ? — flung  herself 
right  down  into  the  river  ! 

Elsie  felt  as  if  her  heart  had  stopped  beating 
once  for  all,  as  her  face  went  grey  to  the  edge 
of  her  lips. 

"  Good  God  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  quick  gasp 
in  her  voice,  "  Is  she — oh !  not  dead?  Couldn't 
any  one  save  her  ?  the  fools,  the  fools  ! " 

"  Ach  !  gnddige  Frau,  when  they  pulled  her 
out  of  the  water  she  still  breathed.  But  it 
was  not  for  long.  The  shock  was  too  great. 
They  have  taken  her  to  the  nearest  hotel, 
where  she  now  lies.  Lieber  Gott !  she  was 
so  young  and  so  pretty,  with  all  her  fair 
hair!" 
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"And  the  Herr  Professor?  Does  he 
know  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes  —  poor,  good  man  —  indeed,  he 
knows.  Ach  !  I  hear  his  step  !  He  comes 
now  down  the  passage  ! " 

Elsie  listened,  trembling,  to  the  tramp  of 
his  footstep  drawing  slowly  towards  the  door. 
She  motioned  to  the  maid  to  go,  and  went 
herself  to  meet  him.  She  saw  that  his  eyelids 
were  swollen,  and  that  his  face  was  grey  and 
old.  It  was  not  the  one  that  she  knew.  For 
a  minute  he  was  totally  unable  to  speak.  At 
last  a  few  stumbling  words  came. 

"  I  knew  you  would  feel  very,  very  grieved 
for  us  all !  Terribly  pained  !  I  am  going 
back  to-day,  at  once — to  her\  but  it  is  all  no 
use  now.  I  cannot  nurse  her  back  to  health. 
I  cannot  ever  bring  the  smile  again  into  her 
face  ! " 

He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  an 
awful  vision. 

"  I  did  not  know  about  the  sunstroke,"  mur- 
mured Lady  Elsie,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
said. 

A  quick  change  passed  over  his  face,  and 
an  expression  half  stern,  half  despairing,  con- 
torted his  fine  features. 

"  She  was  not  very  strong,  not  so  strong  as 
she  looked,  that  is  true,  and  she  suffered  some- 
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times  from  depression.  But  I  —  it  was  my 
selfishness — I  should  have  looked  after  her 
more — I  ought  to  have  noticed  .  .  ." 

He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply,  as  if  in  sore 
physical  pain. 

"  You  are  going  at  once  ?  "  said  Lady  Elsie, 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  into  hers  for  a 
moment,  long  and  earnestly. 

«  Yes  ; "  and  he  added,  half  to  himself,  "  My 
God  !  why  did  I  not  go  long  before  ?  " 

"It  is  a  last  good-bye,  now,"  said  the 
Englishwoman,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness. 
Then  softening,  "  But,  O !  my  heart  does 
ache  for  you,  Professor  Semmler  !  And  I 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  say  one  little  word  of 
comfort  all  the  same.  I  am  going  too,  very 
soon,  back  to  England;  but  the  grief  will  be 
with  me  there — always  !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  bowed  low, 
took  it  in  his  own,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
But  he  did  not  answer.  Slowly  he  turned 
away.  She  glanced  once  at  his  tall  figure, 
at  the  massive  head  with  its  noble  lines  and 
fair  hair.  She  heard  his  step  dying  away 
down  the  stairs.  He  was  gone  out  of  her 
life  for  ever. 

Two  days  afterwards  Lady  Elsie  and  Rosa- 
mund drove  towards  the  station.  The  sky 
was  blue  with  the  azure  of  a  second  summer. 
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The  swallows,  with  "multitudinous  chatter- 
ings"  over  their  approaching  departure,  sat 
in  a  long  row  on  the  telegraph  wires  that 
bordered  the  road  edged  by  a  field  of  purple 
vetch,  in  which  some  little  children  were  at 
play.  Farther  on,  where  tiers  of  pale  pink 
china  roses  were  still  in  bloom,  two  men  were 
busy  cutting  them  for  nosegays  to  adorn  a 
wedding  on  the  morrow.  A  very  old  woman, 
brown  and  bowed  under  the  burden  of  years 
and  many  cares,  stood  silently  watching  them. 
She  carried  a  bundle  on  her  shoulders,  and 
her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her  thin  figure. 
Lady  Elsie  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  were 
wet.  Then  she  murmured  something,  but  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  Rosamund  hardly  caught 
the  words. 

"  O,  to  be  so  near  the  end  of  life ! "  said 
Lady  Elsie. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CARTERET 

THE  doctor  was  walking  slowly  up  the  steep 
hill  leading  from  the  railway  station.  He  had 
been  by  train  to  a  distant  village,  where  an 
anxious  case  was  occupying  much  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  felt  tired,  mentally  and 
bodily.  Otherwise  he  would  have  quickened 
his  steps,  for  there  was  a  great  storm  brew- 
ing. The  landscape  was  a  panorama  in  white 
and  slate  colour.  Above  the  slope  the  sky 
was  black  as  ink,  and  the  anxious  swallows, 
whirling  in  circles,  showed  like  silver  birds 
against  it.  The  willows,  that  lay  on  the 
margin  of  a  ruffled  pool,  gleamed  ghostly 
and  argent  in  the  growing  gloom.  And  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  light  shooting 
suit,  who  had  now  reached  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  appeared  spectral  as  he  stood,  looking 
across  the  desolate,  silent  fields. 

"Ah,  that's  Carteret!"  thought  the  doctor. 
"  If  I  were  not  feeling  so  stupid  and  dead-beat 
I'd  hurry  up  and  overtake  him.  Whatever  on 
earth  is  he  speaking  to  ? — is  it  an  animal  or  a 

child,  or  what  ?  " 
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Dr.  Maberley  was  a  little  short-sighted,  and 
he  now  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  dark  and  broad  object 
had  risen  up  from  a  heap  of  stones,  and  was 
confronting  Mr.  Carteret.  The  doctor  waited 
and  watched.  For  a  few  minutes  the  two 
figures  appeared  to  be  talking.  The  small 
one,  which  Dr.  Maberley  came  to  the  con- 
clusion must  be  that  of  a  boy,  stretched  out 
an  arm,  as  if  he  were  saying  something  im- 
pressive, and  Mr.  Carteret  leant  on  his  stick 
and  listened.  Then,  very  slowly,  the  latter 
turned  away  and  disappeared  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Maberley  continued  his  walk. 
After  some  little  while  he  too  arrived  at  the 
heap  of  stones — and  started.  Sitting  below  it 
was  a  very  small  dwarf,  with  an  enormous 
mouth,  shaggy  hair,  and  an  expression  that 
was  made  up  of  a  leer,  a  snarl,  and  a  smile 
on  his  hideous  face. 

The  doctor  glanced  at  him  sharply,  ex- 
pecting that  the  misshapen  creature  would  ask 
for  money.  But  he  only  went  on  smiling, 
and  said — 

"  Storm  brewing,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Obviously,"  said  Maberley  curtly  ;  for  the 
dwarf  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  loathing. 

"Hope  the  gentleman  who  passed  by  just 
now'll  get  home  safe,  eh  ? "  And  a  more 
horrible  grin  spread  over  the  repulsive  face. 
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The  doctor  quickened  his  steps.  But  it  was 
that  he  might  the  sooner  lose  sight  of  that 
evil  presence,  not  from  any  fear  of  the  storm. 

Just  where  the  road  branched  off  towards 
the  village  where  he  lived,  and  a  sign-post 
directed  the  wayfarer  to  three  other  hamlets, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Carteret,  who 
was  leaning  against  a  tree,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  lowering  sky,  and  his  face  looking  ghastly 
in  the  wild  light  that  was  emitted  from  a 
yellow  rent  in  the  clouds. 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Maberley  cheerfully. 

The  other  man  started,  and  his  whole  frame 
seemed  to  shiver.  He  was  tall  and  dark,  of 
refined  aspect,  and  a  passer-by  might  have 
guessed  him  to  be  a  barrister,  or  possibly  a 
man  engaged  in  business. 

"  Oh  !  it's  you  ?  "  said  Carteret,  in  a  strange, 
pre-occupied  voice.  "  Shall  we  walk  on 
together  ?  But  why  shouldn't  you  come  in 
and  stay  to  dinner  ?  You  needn't  bother 
about  dressing.  There'll  be  no  one  but  my 
wife  and  myself." 

He  looked  so  worried  and  sad  that  the 
doctor  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  request. 
Besides,  he  had  a  genuine  regard  for  Carteret, 
who  seemed  to  him  far  more  interesting  than 
the  average  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he  had  been  grieved  for  some  time  past  at 
noticing  how  ill  he  seemed,  and  at  the  grow- 
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ing  constraint  and  pre-occupation  observable 
in  his  manner. 

"If  he  doesn't  take  care  he'll  have  melan- 
cholia, or  something  uncommonly  like  it," 
Maberley  had  more  than  once  thought  of  late. 
On  this  particular  evening  Mr  Carteret's  face 
was  tired  and  drawn,  and  there  was  a  nervous 
air  about  him  that  was  marked  and  distressing. 
The  two  men  had  still  nearly  a  mile  to  walk 
before  they  reached  the  village,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  which  the  Carterets  lived.  The 
doctor's  square  red  house  was  a  little  farther 
off. 

"  Much  doing  in  the  City  ? "  asked  Maberley; 
for  it  was  at  this  hour  that  Carteret  usually 
returned  home  from  his  business. 

"  No ;  times  are  very  bad.  They  have  been, 
for  me,  at  least." 

"  Well,  I  own,  tiring  as  my  life  often  is,  and 
though  I  don't  sometimes  get  an  unbroken 
night's  rest  from  one  week's  end  to  another, 
I  wouldn't  exchange  with  you,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  But  you  are  wise,  anyhow,  to  live 
in  the  country.  You  get  fresh  air  in  the 
evenings,  after  all  the  bustle  and  row.  And 
good  nights  do  a  lot  in  the  way  of  pulling  one 
round." 

"  Good  nights  ?  "  said  Carteret,  in  his  odd, 
dreamy  way.  "  Yes — no  doubt.  But  if  one 
can't  sleep,  what  then  ?  " 
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The  doctor  threw  a  shrewd  glance  at  his 
friend's  white  face. 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  I  should  say,  go  right 
away  for  three  weeks — to  the  sea,  for  choice. 
Leave  the  money-making  alone  for  a  bit.  Let 
your  brain  have  a  thorough  rest.  Sit  out  of 
doors  and  read  twaddly  novels,  or  better  still, 
play  golf." 

Carteret  sighed  and  remained  silent. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  you're 
just  as  seedy  as  ever  you  can  be.  Do,  now, 
let  me  try  and  do  something  for  you  ! " 

Then,  as  his  friend  returned  no  answer, 
Maberley  changed  the  conversation.  "  What 
a  villainous  little  brute  that  was  on  the  stone 
heap  ! "  he  remarked.  "  Like  a  wicked  gnome 
in  a  fairy  story.  I  suppose  he  begged  from 
you,  as  you  were  talking  to  him  ?  " 

Maberley  was  not  prepared  for  the  change 
that  came  over  Carteret's  face.  An  expression 
that  seemed  caused  by  physical  agony  sud- 
denly distorted  it.  He  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  Then,  very 
slowly,  he  stammered  : — 

"  Maberley — I  sometimes  feel  like  a  man  in 
hell !  Is  there  no  way,  no  way  out  of  my 
misery  ?  " 

He  stood  still,  took  his  hat  off,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"  My  dear  old  chap  !  "     The  doctor  laid  his 
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hand  kindly  on  Carteret's  arm.  "  I  don't  ask 
for  your  confidence.  But  if  you  choose  to 
give  it  to  me — well,  I  think  you  know  I'm 
pretty  safe  ?  Doctors  hear  a  lot  of  funny 
things.  I'd  give  the  world,  'pon  my  soul  I 
would,  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  you." 
Carteret  uttered  a  sound  like  a  groan. 

tl  Thank  you,"  he  said  wearily,  "  many, 
many  times,  Maberley.  I  will  talk  to  you — 
yes,  this  very  evening,  if  you'll  come  in  to 
dinner  ?  We're  too  near  home  for  me  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say  now." 

In  the  distance  there  was  a  low  growl  of 
distant  thunder,  and  the  landscape  became 
overshadowed  with  a  huge  bank  of  sable 
cloud.  They  stopped  at  an  iron  gate,  lead- 
ing into  a  gravel  drive  and  up  to  a  pleasant- 
looking  white  house,  with  bay  windows,  that 
overlooked  a  well -laid -out  garden.  As  they 
approached  the  steps,  a  young  woman,  dressed 
in  pale  lilac,  ran  out  to  meet  them.  Her 
fair,  wavy  hair  made  a  halo  to  one  of  the 
sweetest  faces  in  the  world.  Her  eyes,  rather 
wide  apart,  were  light  brown ;  — "  wine- 
coloured  eyes "  some  one  had  once  called 
them  —  and  they  wore  an  expression  of 
peculiar  softness  and  innocence.  Her  figure 
was  so  slender,  she  seemed  younger  than  her 
years,  though  she  had  married  John  Carteret 
five  or  six  summers  ago.  Her  white  face, 
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naturally  a  pathetic  one,  grew  radiant  when 
she  saw  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  John,  there  you  are  at  last!  Wasn't 
your  train  very  late  ?  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you, 
Dr.  Maberley,  too  !  Come  in  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  He  will  stay  for  dinner,"  said  Carteret, 
looking  tenderly  at  his  fair  young  wife,  and 
passing  his  arm  through  hers  as  they  walked 
into  the  house  together. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  little 
woman  ?  You  mustn't  forget  to  ask  Maberley 
about  one  of  your  poor  families,  that  you  told 
me  of,  you  know  ?  " 

He  gently  touched  her  hair  with  his  fingers. 

"  Oh  yes,  so  I  will.  And  I've  had  quite  a 
lively  day.  Visitors  all  the  time.  Lord 
Benyon  came  to  tea,  and  was  full  of  his  cub- 
hunting.  But  how  tired  you  look,  dear  ?  Do 
have  a  glass  of  wine  or  something  now,  at 
once,  before  dinner  ! " 

The  doctor  watched  her  pretty,  anxious 
face,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  pity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  misfortune  of  some  kind 
was  hovering  very  near  her. 

When,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later, 
the  three  went  in  to  dinner,  Carteret  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost.  He  talked  politics,  and 
a  little  of  the  City,  and  more  about  hunting. 
Lord  Benyon,  the  Master  of  Hounds,  approved 
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highly  of  him,  as  Carteret  always  rode  straight, 
subscribed  liberally,  and  took  what  the  Master 
considered  a  very  intelligent  interest  in  sport. 
Mrs.  Carteret  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Lord  Benyon's  visit,  and  her  husband  made 
earnest  efforts  to  appear  amused.  But  the 
doctor  noticed  that  he  hardly  ate  a  mouthful, 
and  that  the  odd,  anxious  expression  came 
back  very  often  into  his  eyes.  Maberley,  had 
he  not  felt  depressed  about  his  friend,  would 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself.  For  one 
thing,  the  contrast  between  the  Carterets' 
pretty  room,  the  snow-white  table-linen,  the 
graceful  glasses  filled  with  single,  dahlias  of 
glowing  red  and  rose-colour,  the  neatly-dressed 
parlour-maid  who  waited  on  them,  and  his 
own  rough  bachelor  surroundings  and  untidy 
little  servant — was  very  pleasant.  At  home 
the  cloth  was  too  frequently  spotted  with 
stains  of  beer  and  coffee ;  there  was  never  a 
flower  or  leaf  in  the  way  of  decoration ;  and 
when  the  maid,  with  her  shoes  down  at  heel, 
brought  in  his  badly-cooked  food,  he  very 
often  felt  but  small  inclination  to  partake  of 
it.  Although  the  Carterets  were  not  rich,  they 
thoroughly  understood  comfort,  and  her  taste 
was  excellent.  There  was  not  a  single  ugly 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  house,  the  rooms 
were  invariably  perfect  in  temperature,  and 
the  hostess  always  looked  fresh  and  sweet  in 
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her  simplest  gowns.  It  seemed  to  the  hard- 
worked,  solitary  doctor  an  ideal  home;  but 
he  almost  shuddered  when  he  thought  how 
transitory  might  be  the  happiness  of  the  two 
people  facing  each  other.  When  dinner  was 
over,  Carteret  said  : — 

"Effie,  darling,  the  doctor  and  I  have  got 
some  business  to  talk  over,  so  we  will  join 
you  a  little  later.  You  might  play  us  some- 
thing, and  we  shall  hear  quite  well." 

Maberley  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  Mrs. 
Carteret.  He  watched  her  childish  figure  flit- 
ting across  the  hall,  and  as  she  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  she  looked  back  and  smiled 
at  him.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  piano — in  the  distance,  thril- 
ling and  plaintive.  Maberley  sat  down  at 
the  table,  and  Carteret  filled  his  glass  and  his 
friend's  again. 

"What  a  dear  little  house  this  is,  Carteret !" 
said  the  doctor.  "  And  you  have  the  most  an- 
gelic wife  in  the  world  to  look  after  it  for  you." 

"  Yes.  God  knows  I  have  ! "  answered  the 
other.  He  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  his  face  contracted.  "  I  had  better  begin 
my  story,"  said  he.  "  You  shall  hear  it  all. 
Then  you  will  see  why,  with  an  adored  wife, 
and  a  home  that  should  be  so  happy,  I  am 
yet  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  men." 

The  doctor  looked  away  from  him,  staring 
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earnestly  at  an  engraving  of  "  The  Roll-Call " 
on  the  wall  opposite. 

"  Some  fifteen  years  ago,"  said  Carteret, 
"when  I  was  about  twenty,  I  got  into  bad 
company,  and  into  the  power  of  one  of  the 
worst  women  whom  I  ever  met.  She  was 
handsome  and  clever,  in  a  way  at  least — the 
way  that  a  raw  boy  thinks  attractive,  you 
know.  To  cut  all  this  part  short,  she  had 
such  hold  over  me  that,  like  the  d — d  fool  I 
was,  I  married  her.  No  need  to  say  what  my 
life  became  soon,  very  soon  after.  At  last 
we  parted,  after  she  had  taken  most  of  the 
money  that  I  then  had.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  her  history,  and  don't  to  this  day 
know  whether  she  had  relations  living,  or 
where  she  came  from.  The  high-flown  name 
under  which  I  made  her  acquaintance  was 
certainly  not  her  own.  Well,  after  she  had 
gone,  I  gradually  began  to  feel  existence 
endurable.  I  took  to  working  hard  in  the 
City, — and  made  a  bit  of  money.  Only  my 
mother  was  alive  when  I  married,  and,  thank 
God,  she  never  knew  anything  about  it.  I 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters.  Well,  I  worked 
away,  and  visited,  and  made  pleasant  friends, 
and  the  hideous  past  seemed  to  grow  faint. 
Ah  !  I  see  you  fancy  that  the  woman's  alive  ? 
No — she  isn't.  Listen — Maberley — and  have 
pity  on  me." 
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His  voice  choked,  and  his  hand  trembled 
painfully  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips 
and  drank.  He  continued  :  "  One  summer  in 
London  I  met  Erne,  my  wife,  at  a  ball.  We 
liked  each  other, — you  know, — at  once,  and 
often  met  after  that.  I  went  to  stay  with  her 
people,  and  they  were  very  good  to  me.  I 
soon  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  before  I 
realised  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  not  free, — I 
could  never  ask  that  girl  to  be  my  wife.  She, 
—  they  —  must  have  thought  me  odd  and 
strange, — I  lied  to  them  afterwards,  and  said  I 
didn't  dare  to  propose  to  her  at  first,  because 
I  felt  I  wasn't  rich  enough — and  so  on.  I  left 
her  home,  without  telling  her  that  I  cared 
about  her,  Maberley.  I  tried  to  behave 
decently — but  I  had  gone  too  far.  I  had 
shown  her  that  I  was  deeply  interested  in  her 
— and  then  I  went  off  like  a  sweep.  So  it 
must  have  seemed.  Well — that  ghastly  day, — 
she  came  with  her  brothers  to  the  door,  and 
said  good-bye,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
made  me  feel  inclined  to  sob.  And  I  went.  I 
had  chosen,  stupidly,  a  slow  train,  that  stopped 
at  a  lot  of  stations.  At  one  of  these,  I  had  just 
taken  a  book  out  of  my  bag,  a  book  that  Erne 
had  recommended  — when — when — Maberley, 
the  door  of  the  compartment  was  opened, — 
not  by  a  porter,  but  a  woman.  She  got  in 
very  quickly,  and  shut  it,  turning  her  back  to 
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me  till  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station. 
Ah  !  You  have  guessed  ?  Yes,  it  was  that 
devil  of  a  woman  !  I  can  hear  her  horrible 
laugh  now.  O  God  !  .  .  .  Well,  she  had  seen 
me  get  into  the  train,  when  I  started,  from  her 
own  carriage  window, — then  she  bided  her 
time  till  the  next  station,  and  came  into  my 
carriage.  She  had  been  drinking,  that  I  saw 
at  once,  and  she  became  violently  abusive 
before  five  minutes  had  passed.  Her  language 
was  enough  to  make  you  shudder.  Then  she 
demanded  money,  and  tried  to  snatch  some 
change  from  my  pocket.  She  struggled  and 
fought,  and  I, — and  I — with  no  thought,  /  most 
solemnly  swear, — but  just  to  keep  her  off, 
pushed  her,  rather  sharply.  She  was  a  heavy 
woman,  and,  as  I  said,  not  sober.  She  was 
thrown  against  the  door,  which  may  not  have 
been  properly  shut.  It  opened,  and  she  fell 
out  .  .  .  Maberley — on  to  the  line.  I  was  too 
dazed  for  a  moment  to  know  what  to  do.  I 
believe  in  God,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  the  idea 
of  killing  her, — much  as  I  loathed  her,  and 
dearly  as  I  loved  another  woman — was  as  far 
from  my  mind  as  it  is  to  stick  a  knife  into  you 
as  you  sit  there.  .  .  ." 

He  paused,  and  the  pallor  of  his  face  made 
him  look  like  a  dead  man. 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  doctor.  "An 
awful  story,  Carteret  !  But  of  course  I 
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hold  you  innocent — upon  my  soul  I  do — 
I  do!" 

The  other  laid  an  icy  hand  gratefully  upon 
Maberley's. 

"  If  I  am,"  said  Carteret,  "  I  have  been 
cruelly,  cruelly  tried, — Listen  to  the  end.  I 
stood  looking  at  the  open,  swaying  door,  and 
then  the  train  went  on  and  on.  Even  then  I 
never  thought  of  my  own  freedom,  only  of  the 
horror  of  the  episode.  I  closed  the  door  and 
sat  down  to  think.  Then  a  thought  rushed 
across  me  !  If  I  tell  the  story  to  Effie,  her 
relations  and  my  own  friends,  they  may  think 
that  I  killed  my  wife  to  win  the  girl  who  is 
so  dear  to  me.  Just  as  I  was  tormenting  and 
torturing  myself  I  heard  something  move 
under  the  seat  in  the  compartment.  A  hand, 
then  a  head  and  shoulders,  appeared.  It  was 
a  sort  of  monster,  a  misshapen  dwarf,  with  a 
sinister,  horrible  expression.  Well — you  know 
what  he  is  like,  because  you  saw  him  to-day ! " 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul ! "  Maberley  started 
in  his  chair,  and  his  face  grew  quite  white  too. 

"  This  evil  thing,  this  half  demon,  half  man, 
was  escaping  from  justice," said  Carteret,  "and 
he  had  hidden  himself  with  a  view  to  reaching 
a  large  town,  and  getting  lost  in  a  crowd.  I 
was  younger  than  I  am  now — and  stupider — 
and  I  allowed  myself  to  get  into  his  power. 
He  told  me  that,  after  what  he  had  heard,  he 
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knew  that  I  had  murdered  my  wife,  and  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  ever  believe  other- 
wise. And  there  was  truth  in  his  argument. 
.  .  .  Then  he  said  he  would  keep  the  matter 
secret  for  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  Ah !  one  of  those  cursed  blackmailing 
jobs  ! "  cried  Maberley.  "  You  should  have 
chucked  him  out  of  the  window  before  ever 
you  gave  in." 

"  But  I  did  give  in,"  said  Carteret,  "  I  wrote 
him  a  cheque, — and  the  brute  then  calmly 
asked  me  for  money  for  his  ticket ! — that  '  he 
might  travel  like  a  gentleman,'  he  said.  At  the 
next  station  I  got  out,  though  it  was  far  from 
my  destination,  and  I  wandered  up  and  down 
in  the  fields  like  a  madman.  Ah  !  no  need  to 
go  over  all  that  again." 

"  What  became  of  —  of  —  the  unfortunate 
woman's  body  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  It  was  found  on  the  line — unrecognisable," 
said  the  other,  with  a  shiver.  "  A  second  train 
had  passed  over  the  face.  There  was  no 
means  of  identifying  her." 

For  some  minutes  the  two  men  sat  on  quite 
silently.  The  sound  of  soft  music  in  the 
distance — a  valse  this  time — floated  towards 
them.  The  maid  brought  in  coffee,  and 
Carteret  handed  a  box  of  cigarettes  to  his 
friend. 
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"  Since  that  hour,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never 
been  free.  That  horrible  creature  dogs  my 
footsteps,  threatens  to  expose  me, — to  come 
and  see  my  wife.  ...  I  have  paid  him — in- 
finitely more  than  I  can  afford.  It's  true  I 
haven't  done  well  in  the  City,  but  it's  that  other 
drain  as  well.  To-night,  Maberley,  he  has 
demanded  a  thousand  pounds.  I  haven't  got 
it.  What  in  God's  name  shall  I  do  ?  And 
next  time  it  may  be  fifteen  hundred  ! " 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
doctor  sighed.  He  had  just  sixty  pounds  in 
the  bank  himself,  and  might  have  another 
fifty  by  the  winter  if  some  bad  debts  were  paid 
him. 

"  Let  me  have  time  to  think,  Carteret,"  he 
said  gently.  "  All  this  has  come  as — as  such 
an  awful  shock."  Then  he  added,  with  his 
kind  smile,  "  I  belong,  you  know,  though  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  practise  it  always,  as  I  ought,  to 
what  you  may  think  a  narrow  form  of  religion. 
I  should  have  gone  to  a  wise  director,  and  he 
would  have  helped  me." 

"  And  he  would  have  said  ?  .  .  ." 

"  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  motive,  far  more 
than  the  actual  deed,  that  counts,  you  are  not 
guilty,  in  the  very  least,  of  murder.  Of  course 
not !  As  regards  the  fact  of  your  having  liked 
some  one  else  when  your  wife  was  living — 
well, — you  know  priests  are  rigid.  But  J 
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think" — and  a  half-sad  smile  played  over  the 
doctor's  honest  face  —  "that  he  would  have 
thought  that  all  you  have  since  suffered  was 
expiation  enough  even  for  that  !  " 

"  God  bless  you,  Maberley  ! "— and  Carteret 
wrung  the  doctor's  hand. 

"And  I  think,  too,"  said  Maberley,  "that 
if  I  were  your  confessor  I  should  say  you 
have  no  right  to  break  your  good,  innocent 
wife's  heart  by  telling  her  this  terrible  story, 
as  your  conscience  is  really  devoid  of  guilt. 
Besides,  you  say  you  knew  of  no  belongings 
or  relatives  of  the  unhappy  woman  who  is 
dead  ?  You  should  not  dwell  so  morbidly  on 
the  irretrievable  past,  but  try  to  do  your  best 
in  every  way  in  the  future." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  so  hard  not  to  be  morbid. 
Ah  !  Maberley,  again  and  again  as  I  sit  at 
dinner  here  with  my  wife,  I  fancy  that  I  hear 
a  ring  at  the  door-bell, — I  picture  the  police 
coming  in,  and  her  face  all  scared  and  white, 
while  one  of  them  says  to  me,  '  I  arrest  you 
for  the  murder  of  your  wife  ! '  " 

During  the  time  that  the  two  men  had 
been  talking,  the  growl  of  the  thunder  had 
grown  louder,  nearer,  and  more  ominous. 
When  Carteret  rose  to  follow  the  doctor  into 
the  drawing-room,  a  dazzling  flash  of  light- 
ning suddenly  illumined  the  walls,  and  was 
followed  by  a  terrific  crash. 
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"Well,  storm  or  no  storm,  I  must  be  off," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  have  a  very  bad  case — a 
girl  dying  at  one  of  the  cottages  over  there/' 

"Thank  you  for  all  your  kind  words, 
doctor.  But  we  have  got  no  nearer  to  the 
practical  solution  of  my  difficulty.  This 
thousand  pounds  ? — My  God,  what  can  I 
do?" 

"  I'll  go  home  and  think  it  over  very  care- 
fully. If  I  get  an  inspiration, — no,  anyhow, 
I'll  come  round  to-morrow  and  see  you." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room  stood 
Mrs.  Carteret. 

"  I'm  simply  terrified  at  a  storm  ! "  said  she. 

Her  husband  patted  her  head.  "Well, 
I  hope  the  worst  of  it'll  soon  be  over. 
Maberley  doesn't  mind  it,  anyhow, — for  he's 
going  out  to  see  a  patient." 

The  doctor  followed  Mrs.  Carteret  into  the 
drawing-room,  while  her  husband  went  into 
his  study  to  write  a  note  which  Maberley 
would  leave  for  him  at  a  house  on  his  way. 

"What  is  cthe  matter  with  John,  do  you 
think  ? "  Effie's  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  doctor's  rugged,  red  face.  "  He  seems 
very  strange  and  absent-minded,  and  he  looks 
so  ill ! " 

"  Well, — times  in  the  City  have  been  baddish, 
you  know,  lately.  Now,  Mrs.  Carteret,  you 
just  look  here.  Don't  let  him  sit  and  mope. 
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You  make  him  read  something  interesting 
aloud  to  you.  And,  if  you  can,  just  take  him 
away  for  a  bit,  somewhere,  for  a  change." 

"I  wish  he  would  come.  I  feel  so  sad 
sometimes,  and  I  don't  like  to  show  him  I'm 
depressed."  She  glanced  up  at  Maberley. 
Had  it  not  been  absurd  to  imagine  that  he 
could  be  emotional,  she  would  have  thought 
that  his  eyes  looked  suspiciously  shining. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  speaking  quite 
cheerfully,  lt  I  don't  mind  saying  that  Mr. 
Carteret  is  anxious,  and  not  by  any  means  as 
well  as  I  could  wish.  And, — look  here, — I'm 
not — though  the  Lord  knows  I'm  no  better 
than  I  should  be — one  of  your  up-to-date 
scientific  chaps  who  believe  in  nothing," — 
here  he  coughed  nervously.  "Why,  I  actu- 
ally say  my  prayers  still,  now  and  again,  in 
the  evening,  when  I'm  not  too  dog-tired. 
And  if  there's  any  truth  in — ahem  ! — that  sort 
of  thing — yours  must  be  worth  ever  so  much 
more  than  those  of  a  fellow  like  me.  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  just  ask  to-night  that  your 
husband  should  get,  somehow,  safely  and 
happily  out  of  a  difficulty  that's  worrying  and 
tormenting  him  a  good  bit ! " 

Two  tears — there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
about  those — ran  down  Mrs.  Carteret's  little 
white  face,  as  she  wished  the  doctor  good- 
night. 
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He  went  to  the  door,  calling  out  cheer- 
fully— 

"Well,  Carteret,  where's  the  note  for  me  ? 
I'll  be  round  to-morrow  again  1 " 

As  he  opened  the  front  door,  and  Carteret 
came  out  of  the  sitting-room,  another  terrific 
flash  of  lightning  flooded  the  hall.  The  faces 
in  the  engravings  on  the  walls  showed  as 
clearly  as  by  day.  It  was  followed  by  a 
tremendous  crash — a  roar  as  if  a  tree  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  a  sound  as  of 
something  heavy  falling. 

"  By  Jove,  that's  enough  to  make  one  a  bit 
jumpy  ! "  said  the  doctor,  turning  round  on 
the  doorstep,  and  laughing.  Then  he  hastened 
along  the  gravel  drive,  and  the  rain  began  to 
come  down  in  blinding  streams. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Carteret, 
wearied  by  a  sleepless  night,  entered  his  little 
study,  while  Erne,  her  face  looking  also  worn, 
followed  him. 

"There's  a  box  of  books  from  the  library, 
John,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 
"  I'll  come  and  unpack  them  in  your  room, 
and  see  what  they've  sent  us,  shall  I  ? " 

He  hardly  heard  her.  He  was  wondering 
and  wondering  whether  Maberley  would  soon 
come,  and  if  there  were  a  possibility  that  he 
had  found  some  solution  of  the  anxiety  that 
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tore  his  heart.  The  study  window  was  wide 
open,  and  the  air,  sweet  and  mild  after  the 
heavy  storm,  brought  into  the  room  a  pleasant 
odour  of  moist  earth  and  leaves,  and  late 
blossoms.  The  drops  glittered  on  the  crimson 
of  the  dahlias  and  the  birds  twittered  among 
the  elder  boughs. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the 
doctor  entered.  His  face  was  very  red  and 
hot. 

"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Carteret,  good-morn- 
ing !  Jolly,  after  the  storm,  isn't  it  ?  My 
stars  !  but  it  was  a  bad  one.  Poor  old  Crook, 
Carteret,  has  lost  three  of  his  best  bullocks — 
struck  under  an  oak  tree.  And  Tighe,  it's 
awfully  bad  luck  for  him ;  he's  minus  quite 
a  lot  of  sheep." 

"  How  very  sad,  Dr.  Maberley  ! "  Then 
Erne  gathered  up  a  few  books  and  prepared 
to  go.  She  guessed  that  her  husband  wanted 
to  talk  to  the  doctor  alone. 

When  she  had  left  them,  Carteret,  his  face 
haggard,  his  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  Maberley, 
said  hoarsely, — 

"  Well,  have  you  thought  ?  " 

"Carteret,"  said  the  doctor,  speaking  very 
slowly.  "  It  wasn't  only  those  cattle  of 
Crook's,  and  the  sheep  that  died  in  the 
storm.  .  .  .  They  found  a  man — under  the 
great  oak  near  the  farm — charred  and  black 
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all  up  one  side — burnt  partly  to  a  cinder.  It 
was  the  body  of  a  dwarf." 

"  My  God  !  "  Carteret  started  to  his  feet 
and  came  close  to  the  doctor. 

"  What !— what— he— that  man— that " 

"  I've  identified  him,"  said  Maberley,  speak- 
ing with  almost  unnatural  calmness.  "  I  saw 
the  body.  It  was  that  of  that  damned  mis- 
shapen creature  who  sat  by  the  stone-heap 
on  the  hill." 

Carteret  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"My  dear  old  boy!"  Here  the  doctor 
made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conceal 
the  emotion  that  was  beginning  to  master  him 
also.  "Don't  give  way!  Cheer  up — you 
know!  Why,  it's  all  right!  What's  there 
to, — to — why,  it's " 

But  John  Carteret  sank  into  a  chair  by  the 
window,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
cried  like  a  little  child. 


MAURICE   BALLANTINE'S 
FRIEND 

MAURICE  BALLANTINE  lay  in  his  little  bed, 
anxiously  watching  the  first  rays  that  came 
trembling  through  the  blind  to  glitter  on  his 
check  quilt.  He  fancied  that  he  had  been 
awake  many  hours  staring  at  the  silver  streaks 
on  the  carpet,  and  listening  to  the  restless 
twitter  of  the  sparrows  in  the  roof,  but,  in 
reality,  it  was  scarcely  twenty  minutes  since 
he  had  opened  his  eyes.  His  mother's  voice 
from  the  next  room  had  hardly  called  him 
when  he  was  up  and  pattering  on  small  bare 
feet  to  the  window,  and  looking  out  on  the 
slip  of  garden  leading  to  the  road.  The  dew 
glistened  greyly  on  the  borders  of  box  and 
the  scarlet  flowers.  The  sun  was  already 
dazzling,  and  the  child's  thin  shoulders  trem- 
bled with  excitement.  He  had  prayed  for  a 
fine  day,  and  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky. 
At  the  same  time  an  odd  twinge  of  grief  re- 
minded him  that  the  anticipated  hours  would 
bring  with  them  some  sharp  pangs  as  well  as 
much  thrilling  excitement. 

136 
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He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  that  he 
did  not  notice  his  mother,  already  dressed, 
looking  at  him  through  the  open  door.  She 
was  a  spare  woman,  with  a  drawn  face,  and 
as  she  watched  him,  she  held  one  hand  to  her 
eyes  as  though  they  hurt  her. 

"  Now  Maurice,  don't  dawdle  ;  wash  and 
dress  yourself  at  once,  and  come  down.  I 
have  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Gibbins  to-day,  and  I 
want  to  get  the  room  straight  before  I  go." 

She  spoke  in  a  tired  voice,  and  moved  very 
listlessly.  The  child  went  up  to  her  and  kissed 
her  several  times.  He  was  like  his  mother  in 
being  white  and  thin,  but  he  had  dark  eyes 
with  long  lashes  which  made  his  face  less 
commonplace  than  hers.  When  he  heard 
her  going  slowly  downstairs,  he,  still  un- 
dressed, opened  a  chintz  -  covered  box,  and 
drew  out  a  smaller  wooden  one.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  and  cautiously  lifted  the 
lid  with  an  air  of  extreme  gravity.  For  about 
three  minutes  he  remained  in  serious  and 
pained  contemplation  of  its  contents.  Under- 
neath were  some  coloured  bricks — an  incom- 
plete set — and  a  few  wooden  animals.  Then 
in  a  second  layer  were  some  tin  soldiers. 
There  was  a  quiver  on  Maurice's  lip  as  he 
drew  out  the  largest  of  them.  Some  months 
ago  a  gorgeous  recruiting  sergeant  had  come 
to  the  village,  and  in  compliment  to  him  this 
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superior  metal  figure  had  ever  afterwards  been 
known  by  Maurice  and  his  mother  as  "the 
sergeant."  At  the  very 'top  of  the  box  was  a 
blue  and  white  china  inkstand,  a  little  chipped, 
and,  the  greatest  treasure  of  all,  a  perfectly 
whole  basket  of  crimson  glass  with  a  golden 
handle.  The  little  boy  solemnly  kissed  the 
last-named  treasure  before  replacing  it,  and  a 
large  tear  fell  into  it  as  he  did  so.  Then,  with 
nervous  fingers,  he  shut  the  lid,  tied  up  the 
box  with  several  clumsy  knots  in  the  string, 
and  put  it  by.  He  went  downstairs,  and 
found  his  mother  rather  aimlessly  flapping  a 
duster  on  the  furniture.  Her  eyes  were  so 
dim  just  now,  that  she  could  not  easily  make 
out  where  the  dust  lay,  but  this  was  of  less 
importance  than  it  might  have  been,  because 
there  were  not  so  very  many  things  left  in 
the  sitting-room  to  be  cleaned  and  polished. 
Maurice  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  see- 
ing the  pieces  of  furniture  disappear  one  by 
one.  He  was  a  sensible  child  for  his  eight 
years,  and  he  understood  the  situation.  His 
mother's  eyes  ached  so  much  that  the  doctor 
had  told  her  that  she  positively  must  not  go 
on  doing  fine  needlework  for  the  shops  any 
more.  She  had  cried  a  good  deal,  and  of 
course  made  them  worse,  and  even  now 
she  disobeyed  him  sometimes,  as  a  pile  of 
small  white  garments  on  the  table  testified. 
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Maurice's  elder  brother  was  an  apprentice  in 
a  great  town  miles  away,  but  it  would  be 
several  months  before  he  would  be  able  to 
send  any  money  home.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
to  be  clothed,  and  his  mother  and  Maurice  to 
be  fed  as  well.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  part  with  a  few  bits  of  things,  as  Mrs. 
Ballantine  said.  And  even  then,  there  was 
not  much  luxurious  living  in  the  cottage. 
This  morning  Maurice  had  a  cup  of  thin  milk 
and  a  large  slice  of  dry  bread.  His  mother 
told  him  that  she  had  already  finished  her 
own  breakfast  before  he  came  down. 

"I  shall  get  my  dinner  at  Mrs.  Gibbins's," 
she  remarked,  "and  Maurice,  you  must  be  a 
good  boy,  and  if  you  want  anything,  you  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Bates.  It's  a  pity  it's  your  holi- 
days now,  but  I  can  trust  you  to  behave." 

When  her  cleaning  and  dusting  had  been 
completed,  Mrs.  Ballantine  put  on  a  pair  of 
spring-side  boots  that  had  several  holes  in 
them,  and  a  black  jacket  and  bonnet.  She 
was  a  woman  of  neat  and  patient  aspect,  and 
had  an  air  of  having  once  held  a  superior 
position.  She  had  been,  in  fact,  mistress  of  a 
little  school.  This  latter  fact  afforded  her 
some  retrospective  consolation,  although  the 
educational  establishment,  consisting  of  eight 
pupils,  had  not  been  a  conspicuous  pecuniary 
success.  She  kissed  Maurice,  and  he  watched 
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her  with  his  earnest  eyes  till  she  turned  at  the 
corner  of  the  road,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
him.  Mrs.  Gibbins's  farm  was  a  long  way  off, 
and  Maurice  knew  that  his  mother  would  not 
be  back  till  late.  But  she  was  so  slow  over 
her  housework  now  that  it  had  struck  twelve 
before  she  started. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom, 
pulled  out  his  precious  wooden  box,  and  came 
down  again.  Then  he  drew  on  his  boots,  and 
took  his  cap  off  the  hook  on  the  door.  The 
air  was  so  fresh,  and  the  sunshine  so  gorgeous, 
that  for  a  little  while  the  child  lost  all  sense  of 
regret  in  the  mere  physical  joy  of  being  alive 
and  free  on  the  broad  white  road.  He  had 
scarcely  walked  two  miles  before  his  feet 
began  to  hurt  him,  for  the  cheap  boots  that 
he  wore  were  heavy  and  badly  shaped.  He 
looked  up  at  a  sign-post,  and  saw  that  his 
destination,  the  principal  town  in  the  county, 
was  a  good  two  miles  farther  on,  but  he 
tramped  pluckily,  carrying  his  wooden  box. 
Now  and  then  he  had  to  put  it  down  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  rest  his  arms,  but  not  for 
long.  He  had  important  business  to  transact, 
and  then  to  walk  home,  and  by  seven  his 
mother  might  have  returned.  He  drew  near 
the  town  at  last,  and  looked  up  at  the  cathe- 
dral spires  standing  out  against  a  velvety-blue 
sky.  On  every  side  was  stir,  bustle,  and  noise. 
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There  seemed  to  be  great  crowds  of  people 
about  to-day,  thought  the  boy.  He  saw 
dozens  of  smart  carriages  in  the  streets,  and 
farmers'  carts  standing  at  the  doors  of  inns. 
Beautiful  ladies,  escorted  by  squires  in  light 
tweed  suits,  were  riding,  walking,  and  driving. 
Most  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  making  for 
some  object  beyond  the  town,  as  they  poured 
down  the  main  street.  The  cathedral  clock 
struck  one  quarter  after  two.  Maurice  felt 
lost  amid  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  rat- 
tling of  wheels,  and  the  echoes  of  laughing 
voices.  At  last  he  summoned  up  courage  to 
ask  a  woman  standing  at  the  corner  why  so 
many  people  were  astir. 

"  It's  the  'orse-show  day,"  said  she.  And  a 
laughing  cavalcade  rode  along  past  Maurice, 
scattering  the  dust  over  his  tired  little  body. 
For  some  time  he  wandered  aimlessly  about. 
Now  that  he  had  reached  his  goal,  a  horrible 
feeling  of  uncertainty  shook  him.  What  if  no 
one  should  want  to  buy  his  treasures,  after 
all  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  so  tired 
and  hungry,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  cry.  He 
walked  on  farther,  and  no  one  paid  any 
heed  to  him.  At  last  a  brilliant  shop-window 
caught  his  eye.  He  stopped  and  gazed,  won- 
dering. Large  wooden  horses  with  glittering 
harness,  white  woolly  sheep,  brilliant  soldiers, 
ships  with  snowy  sails,  trains,  milk-carts,  china 
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tea-services,  met  his  eyes  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion. At  last  he  took  courage  and  slowly 
mounted  the  steps.  There  were  some  very 
smart  ladies  and  children  in  the  shop,  and  for 
a  time  no  one  seemed  to  notice  him.  At  last 
a  woman  dressed  in  silk  and  jet  ornaments 
beckoned  to  him  from  behind  the  counter. 

"  What  do  you  want,  little  boy  ?  " 

Maurice  advanced,  carrying  his  box. 

"  I  don't  want  to  buy  nothing,  ma'am,"  said 
he. 

"Then  you  mustn't  come  in  here  staring 
about,"  said  the  woman,  not  altogether  un- 
kindly, turning  round  to  greet  a  new  customer 
with  much  affability.  When  the  latter  had 
departed,  and  the  great  door  had  swung  back 
again,  the  shopwoman  observed  Maurice  still 
waiting. 

"  What  are  you  stopping  for  ?  "  said  she, 
rather  more  sharply. 

"Please  ma'am,"  said  the  child,  "would  you 
like  to  buy  my  toys  ?  They're  in  this  box, 
and  I  want  to  sell  them." 

The  woman  burst  out  laughing,  and  turned 
to  another,  who  was  arranging  gold  fish  in 
cotton  wool. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  funny  little 
cure  ?  "  she  said. 

Maurice's  face  twitched. 

"  I   thought  you  might,  p'raps,  take  them," 
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he  said  gravely,  with  a  terrible  sense  of 
mortification  wringing  his  heart.  The  second 
woman,  who  was  less  smart,  and  had  a  some- 
what sad  face,  looked  kindly  at  him. 

"  What  an  amusing,  old-fashioned  way  he's 
got  with  him  ! "  the  other  whispered  quite 
audibly. 

Maurice  turned  round  and  walked  towards 
the  door.  He  was  strangely  miserable.  His 
feet  hurt  him,  and  the  toys  seemed  very  heavy. 
That  any  one  should  despise  a  box  that  con- 
tained the  red  glass  basket  gave  him  a  sense 
of  acute  personal  injury.  Suddenly  a  hand 
touched  his  shoulder,  and  a  woman's  face,  that 
was  white  and  drawn,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  mother's,  looked  down  into  his. 

"  Never  mind,  little  chap,"  she  said.  "  You 
see  we've  such  an  awful  lot  of  toys  to  sell 
already,  we  don't  want  no  more.  Here's  six- 
pence for  you  to  go  and  get  some  tea  with  ; 
you  do  look  as  if  you  wanted  it  !  " 

The  child  took  the  coin  and  tried  to  say 
"  Thank  you  !  "  but  he  was  so  terribly  afraid 
of  weeping  that  no  distinct  words  would  come. 
The  woman  patted  his  head,  and  he  went'' 
wearily  out  However,  the  thought  of  tea 
was  very  cheering.  A  few  doors  lower  down 
there  was  a  large  white  building,  with  brilliant 
flowers  hanging  from  the  balcony  and  windows. 
Maurice  read  an  inscription  which  announced 
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the  house  to  be  the  White  Lion  Hotel.  He 
wondered  a  little  what  a  white  lion  would  look 
like,  and  then  found  himself  in  a  lofty  hall, 
with  a  staircase  leading  out  of  it.  Some 
gentlemen  were  sitting  in  the  biggest  arm- 
chairs that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  a  man 
dressed  in  a  green  and  gold  uniform  advanced 
towards  him. 

This  personage  smiled  at  him  under  his 
huge  moustache. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  man  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Maurice,  tf  may  I  have 
some  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  six- 
pence ?" 

The  hall  porter  looked  at  the  small  figure, 
with  its  tired  arms  clutching  a  box. 

tl  Well,  I  daresay  you  might,"  he  answered 
solemnly.  Then  Maurice  heard  him  and 
another  gentleman  murmuring  something 
together,  and  both  laughed  good-naturedly. 
He  was  presently  shown  into  a  room,  which 
seemed  to  him  like  one  in  a  palace.  The 
walls  were  white  and  gold,  and  hung  with 
rows  of  magnificent  glasses.  All  over  the 
red  carpet  small  round  tables  were  scattered, 
and  people  were  sitting  at  them,  eating  and 
drinking.  He  was  given  a  table  all  to  him- 
self, and  not  till  he  had  sat  down  did  he 
realise  how  tired  and  aching  were  his  legs 
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and  body.  A  man  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
white  tie,  brought  him  a  teapot  and  some 
bread  and  butter,  and  Maurice  thought  all 
these  things  delicious.  Then  the  waiter  gave 
him  a  paper  to  look  at,  with  pictures  in  it, 
and  he  found  these  full  of  interest.  He  was, 
however,  too  tired  to  keep  awake  long,  and 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  sometimes  waking 
up  to  see  if  his  box  was  all  right,  then 
dozing  again.  At  last  he  woke  with  a  start, 
and  feeling  very  anxious.  Perhaps  he  ought 
to  start  off  and  walk  home  ?  As  he  wondered, 
a  man,  with  fair  hair  and  very  small  whiskers, 
wearing  riding-breeches  and  gaiters,  walked 
in  and  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  window, 
not  far  from  his. 

The  new-comer  was  a  person  of  unmistak- 
ably horsey  aspect.  He  had  a  thin,  lithe 
figure,  shoulders  that  were  rather  round,  and 
strong,  wiry  hands.  His  expression  was  not 
prepossessing.  There  were  many  lines  under 
his  narrow  eyes — eyes  that  had  a  quick  and 
shifty  glance — and  hard  furrows  on  either 
side  of  his  mouth.  It  was  not  a  counte- 
nance to  be  liked  or  trusted.  And  some  who 
were  acquainted  with  certain  details  of  Mr. 
Charles  Crosby's  career  said  that  people 
could  easily  see  what  sort  of  person  he  was 
from  the  first  moment  that  they  looked  at 
him.  On  this  particular  afternoon  there  was 
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a  lurking  smile  on  his  worn  and  sinister 
face.  He  had  just  accomplished  a  toler- 
ably shady  transaction  for  a  dealer  friend 
of  his,  and  Mr.  Crosby,  in  moments  of  ex- 
pansion, had  been  heard  to  remark  that  he 
found  it  even  better  sport  to  do  a  fellow  in 
the  eye  than  to  ride  a  good  hunting  run. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  a  successful 
steeple-chase  rider,  and  at  the  present  time 
was  widely  known  as  a  man  who  rode  for 
dealers,  and  who  had  as  fine  a  seat  on  a 
horse  and  as  marvellous  hands  as  any  one 
could  wish  to  see.  The  consciousness  of 
doing  any  one  thing  superlatively  well  goes 
far  to  give  a  man  confidence.  And  Mr. 
Crosby,  although  perfectly  aware  that  every 
one  in  the  coffee-room — from  the  sporting 
squire  at  tea  with  his  wife  in  the  farther 
window  to  the  waiter  who  bustled  round 
him — thought  him  a  blackguard,  preserved 
an  entirely  calm  and  self-possessed  demean- 
our as  he  seated  himself  at  his  table.  As  he 
sat  sipping  a  weak  whisky  and  soda — for 
Mr.  Crosby  was  careful  of  his  nerve — and 
eating  a  slice  of  ham,  he  looked  carelessly 
around  him. 

The  honest  country  gentleman,  Mr.  Ander- 
ton,  gave  him  a  cool  nod,  which  Mr.  Crosby 
affably  returned.  He  knew  that  the  squire 
would  not  introduce  him  to  his  pretty  wife, 
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but  to  attain  social  success  was  not  an  ambi- 
tion of  Mr.  Crosby's. 

The  room  was  very  hot  this  August  after- 
noon. The  flies  buzzed  round  the  chicken 
and  tongue  on  the  sideboard,  and  the  sun 
flared  on  the  gaudy  wall  decorations.  Mr. 
Crosby  flung  open  the  window  nearest  to 
him,  asked  for  a  copy  of  Sporting  Life,  and 
composed  himself  to  read.  Mr.  Anderton 
and  his  wife,  from  their  far  corner,  glanced 
at  his  round-shouldered  back  and  began  to 
talk  about  him. 

"  I  must  say,  Fred,  I  should  rather  like  to 
know  him  to  speak  to,  all  the  same,"  said 
the  lady,  who  was  very  fond  of  horses  her- 
self. 

"  My  dear,  he  really  is  too  much  of  a  cad. 
He's  impossible.  You  couldn't  ask  a  man 
to  your  house  who  doesn't  run  more  straight 
than  that.  But  I  must  say,"  added  the  squire 
regretfully,  "  that  it's  a  real  treat  to  see  the 
fellow  ride.  I  don't  believe  the  quadruped 
exists  that  would  be  too  much  for  Crosby." 
"  No,  I  daresay  not.  He  always  looks  as 
much  at  home  on  the  worst-tempered  brute 
as  a  child  does  on  a  rocking-horse." 

Mr.  Anderton  paid  for  the  tea,  and  he 
and  his  wife  strolled  out  of  the  coffee- 
room. 

"That's  a  funny,  sleepy  little  card,  having 
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a  meal  all  by  himself,"  the  squire  remarked,  as 
they  passed  Maurice. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Crosby  continued  to  read 
his  paper,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  a  high,  childish  voice. 

"  Please,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  the  time  ?  " 

Charles  Crosby  glanced  up,  half  irritably, 
from  his  paper,  and  saw  a  small  boy,  standing 
in  front  of  him,  with  a  box  under  his  arm. 

"  Use  your  eyes,  young  fellow,  and  look  at 
the  clock,"  said  the  man  sharply,  turning  over 
his  newspaper. 

"  I  did  look,"  answered  the  child  shyly, 
"  but  I  think  the  clock's  wrong.  It  can't 
ever  be  a  quarter  after  five  ! " 

Something  in  the  distress  in  his  voice 
perhaps  surprised  Mr.  Crosby. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  that  gentleman. 

"  'Cos  I've  such  a  long  way  to  get  home,  you 
see,  and  I  meant  to  go  much  sooner.  Mother'll 
be  back  at  seven." 

He  looked  a  forlorn  figure  as  he  stood,  with 
the  sun  shining  into  his  large  eyes. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  buck  up,  and  start 
home  at  once,  then.  Do  you  usually  carry 
all  your  luggage  on  your  back  ?  " 

Mr.  Crosby  pointed  to  the  wooden  box. 

11  It  isn't  my  luggage.  It's  my — my  toys." 
The  child's  voice  had  an  odd,  tearful  note 
in  it. 
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"What  do  you  bring  your  toys  in  here 
for  ?  "  The  speaker  put  the  copy  of  Sporting 
Life  down  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  the 
child  with  a  half-smile  on  his  sharp  face. 

The  little  boy  glanced  nervously  round  the 
room.  Almost  every  one  had  left,  but  one  or 
two  waiters  were  talking  together  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  dreaded  to  hear  his  questioner 
laugh,  as  he  answered,  speaking  very  low : 

"  I  wanted  to  sell  them." 

"  To  sell  them  !  Why,  what  a  rum  little 
kid  you  are  !  Why  did  you  want  to  do 
that  ?  " 

Maurice  looked  up  at  the  wizened  face  and 
the  hard,  narrow  eyes,  but  the  man  was  not 
laughing — only  a  faint  vestige  of  a  smile  still 
hovered  round  his  lips. 

"  I  want  to  sell  them,  to  take  the  money  to 
mother.  We've  sold  such  a  lot  of  things,"  he 
added  in  a  quick  burst  of  confidence,  "  beauti- 
ful things,  mother  says.  Father's  old  chair 
went  away  on  Monday." 

Mr.  Crosby  gave  a  very  soft  whistle. 

"  Dear  !  dear  !  "  said  he.  "  That  seems  a 
pity.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you  haven't  found 
much  of  a  market  for  your  goods  here  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  the  extreme  seriousness  in 
his  tone  that  a  child  appreciates  under  parallel 
circumstances. 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered  simply.     "  A 
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lady  in  a  shop  told  me  they'd  such  a  lot 
there  already." 

"  Ah  !  no  doubt.  And  what  with  toys  being 
made  in  Germany,  I  don't  suppose  they  fetch 
very  much  at  the  present  time.  You  can  see 
that  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  see  ! "  said  Maurice  meekly. 
Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him. 

"  Have  you  any  little  boys  of  your  own  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No  —  not  now."  A  hardly  perceptible 
change  passed  over  Mr.  Crosby's  face.  ll  I'll 
tell  you  what/'  he  continued,  "  you  must  have 
a  bit  of  cake,  or  something  else  to  eat,  on  the 
way  back.  When  I  was  your  age  I  used  to  be 
a  splendid  hand  at  cake.  I  was  such  a  good 
little  boy  that  people  always  gave  me  lots." 

Maurice  gazed  admiringly  at  him,  and  Mr. 
Crosby  called  the  waiter.  When  the  latter 
had  brought  the  cake,  the  child  began  to 
put  some  slices  hurriedly  in  his  pocket.  A 
keen  fear  of  arriving  home  too  late  had  taken 
possession  of  him. 

"  Look  here,  young  fellow,"  said  his  new 
friend,  "  if  you've  got  a  long  way  to  go  back, 
you  had  better  put  yourself  and  your  box  into 
a  trap  and  drive  home.  I'll  order  one  for  you, 
so  you  can  just  sit  down  again  now,  and  tuck 
in  a  little  more  in  peace." 

Maurice's  eyes  glistened.      A   drive   home 
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was  a  joy  that  he  had  assuredly  never  con- 
templated. Mr.  Crosby  cut  a  large  slice  of 
cake,  and  asked  him  a  few  more  questions. 
And  the  child,  forgetting  his  mother's  sound 
advice  as  to  not  talking  with  his  mouth  full, 
informed  Charles  Crosby  about  the  bad  pain 
in  her  eyes,  of  his  brother  the  apprentice,  and 
many  other  important  matters. 

"  Let  me  see  —  Mrs.  Ballantine,  Westeria 
Cottage.  Yes."  As  he  spoke  Maurice's  friend 
wrote  the  address  down  in  a  small  book.  The 
waiter  came  in,  smiling,  and  announced  that  a 
fly  was  at  the  door. 

"  It  seems  a  pity  to  have  brought  all  those 
things  here  for  nothing,  don't  it  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Crosby. 

"  Well,  it  does  rather." 

"  Suppose  you  take  this  five  bob,  just  for 
your  trouble  ?  I  don't  fancy  that  in  these 
days,  when  trade's  so  slack,  you'd  get  more 
for  them.  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  "  said  the  child,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

11  Now  be  off,  and  leave  me  to  read  my 
paper."  Mr.  Crosby  gave  Maurice  a  friendly 
smack  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  boy,  forget- 
ting in  his  excitement  to  thank  him,  joyfully 
followed  the  waiter  out  of  the  coffee-room. 

He  most  thoroughly  appreciated  his  home- 
ward drive,  and  as  he  drew  near  Westeria 
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Cottage  he  looked  out  anxiously  to  see  if  any 
people  that  he  knew  were  about  and  observing 
him.  He  leant  pompously  back  in  a  corner 
of  the  fly,  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
driving  all  his  life.  To  his  great  joy  some 
children  saw  him,  and  shouted  out  : 

"  Oh  !  look  'ere,  Tommy ;  it's  Maurice 
Ballantine  riding  in  a  carriage  !  " 

He  descended  with  much  dignity  at  the 
door  of  his  home,  and  anxiously  awaited  his 
mother's  return.  When  she  appeared  at  last, 
looking  very  white  and  tired,  he  ran  eagerly  to 
meet  her,  and  poured  forth  a  minute  account 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  Mrs.  Ballantine 
was  too  much  interested  to  scold  him,  as 
she  half  thought  she  ought  to  have  done. 
She  only  got  as  far  as  :  "  Why,  Maurice, 
you  know  I  wouldn't  ever  like  you  to 
sell  your  toys  !  And  you  might  have  got 
knocked  down  by  a  horse,  or  I  don't  know 
what !  But  you're  a  good  little  chap,"  she 
added,  "  all  the  same  ;  though  you  shouldn't 
have  gone  so  far  all  alone.  Well,  never  mind; 
you  meant  to  help  me — yes,  I  know  you  did, 
my  dearie.  So  now  you  must  go  to  bed  and 
have  a  rest,  and  we'll  unpack  the  toys  again  to- 
morrow." 

She  kissed  him  fondly,  and  wondered  what 
Maurice's  kind  friend  was  like.  She  pictured 
him  as  a  stout  old  gentleman,  of  benevolent 
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mien,  with  a  tall  and  shiny  hat,  and  a  gold 
watch-chain. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Ballantine  went 
again  to  Mrs.  Gibbins's  :  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  she  was  not  at  home  when  a  letter  arrived 
for  her  by  the  second  post.  It  was  a  very 
smart  letter,  Maurice  thought.  The  envelope 
was  so  thick,  and  the  handwriting  on  it  so 
large  and  black.  He  longed  to  see  what  was 
inside  it,  but  he  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece, 
between  the  red  and  white  china  cats,  and 
looked  at  it  admiringly  from  time  to  time. 

Mrs.  Ballantine,  on  her  return,  turned  the 
letter  over  once  or  twice  before  she  opened  it. 
When  she  did  so,  she  uttered  a  little  cry. 
Within  the  cover  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written,  fi  For  Mrs.  Ballantine — 
from  a  friend  of  Maurice's " ;  and  folded  up 
inside  were  three  ten-pound  notes.  The  poor 
woman  sat  down,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  tears.  She  rocked  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  murmuring,  more  gratefully  than 
grammatically,  "  Did  you  ever  ?  No,  I  never 
did  !  Oh  dear  !  I  never  did  ! " 

And  Maurice,  out  of  sympathy,  cried  a  little 
too.  But  half-an-hour  later  he  heard  his 
mother  laugh  as  she  had  not  laughed  for  a 
long  time.  And  as  he  went  upstairs  to  bed, 
and  she  was  washing  the  tea-things,  she  was 
actually  singing  in  a  quavering  voice,  as  she 
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used   to   sing  when   he  was  a  much  smaller 
child. 

That  same  afternoon,  being  the  second  day 
of  the  horse  show,  a  crowd  again  hurried 
through  the  streets  towards  the  outskirts  of 
the  cathedral  town.  Mrs.  Anderton  sat  under  a 
very  uncomfortable  wooden  stand,  and  watched 
the  jumping  till  her  eyes  ached  in  the  glare  of 
the  August  sun.  At  about  four  o'clock  a  friend 
offered  to  take  her  away  to  have  a  stroll  and 
some  tea,  and,  being  tired,  she  went  gladly. 

She  had  already  had  the  gratification  of 
observing  Mr.  Charles  Crosby  showing  off  one 
or  two  horses  to  the  greatest  advantage.  She 
had  admiringly  watched  his  wiry  figure  as  he 
sat,  like  a  part  of  his  horse,  flying  the  stone  wall 
and — what  the  spectators  most  enjoyed  seeing 
— the  seventeen  feet  of  water.  On  her  return 
she  found  that  the  jumping  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  nearly  every  one  had  left  the  stands. 
On  the  grass  over  the  railings,  a  group  of  men, 
which  included  several  of  the  judges  and  her 
husband,  were  talking  together.  The  latter's 
honest  face  was  red  and  very  grave. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  saying  as  she  came  up,  "  of 
course  he  was  a  blackguard  ;  but  you  can't 
help  feeling  a  bit  sick  and  cut  up  when  you 
see  a  thing  like  that.  It  was  the  most  ghastly 
crumpler  I  ever  set  eyes  on  !  And  he  was 
such  a  thundering  fine  horseman  !  " 
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"What  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Anderton  eagerly, 
leaning  on  the  railing.  "  Has  there  been  a 
bad  accident,  Fred  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  there  has!" 

"  Oh  !  Fred,  who  was  hurt  ?  " 

"  Why,  Crosby — poor  chap  ! — at  the  water- 
jump.  He  has  broken  his  neck  this  time  ! " 


LADY    GILIAN 


"  To  endure  and  to  pardon  is  the  wisdom  of  life." 

LADY  GILIAN  MAYNE,  standing  for  a  moment 
idle  at  her  window,  was  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  wild  wind  from  the  south-west  and 
the  sudden  bursts  of  rain  would  not  utterly 
destroy  her  last  September  roses.  In  a  life  of 
absolute  monotony  and  calm,  small  episodes 
rank  as  important  events ;  and  such  trifles  as 
the  intrusion  of  an  inquisitive  rabbit  into  a 
flower  garden,  the  breaking  off  of  a  bough  in 
a  squall,  the  withering  of  a  cherished  plant, 
may  become  disturbing  influences  to  an 
extent  that  a  dweller  in  a  lively  town  would 
entirely  fail  -  to  understand.  The  solitary 
woman  at  the  window  liked  her  garden  with 
its  scattered  birch  trees  and  its  fragile  wind- 
blown clusters  of  roses  as  much  as  she  liked 
anything,  and  she  regretted,  as  such  a  sensible 
practical  person  reasonably  might,  the  advent 
of  these  autumnal  gales  that  came  singing  and 
whistling  over  the  moor  and  lashing  long  grey 

sheets  of  rain  against   the  panes.     A  shiver, 
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that  seemed  almost  painful,  ran  along  the 
unmown  grass  by  the  path  edges,  bending 
the  blades  and  making  them  look  wan  and 
silvery.  Against  a  copper-coloured  sky  the 
dark  hills  stood  out  sharply  as  if  outlined  in 
ink.  There  would  certainly  be  more  winds, 
with  a  growing  and  biting  keenness  in  their 
touch,  and  many  another  drenching  shower 
before  the  month  was  over. 

Lady  Gilian  glanced  once  more,  ruefully 
enough,  at  the  little  pink  faces  of  the  China 
roses,  pink  with  the  soft  freshness  of  a  child's 
cheek,  stained  with  tears,  before  she  went 
over  to  the  fire.  It  was  a  pleasant  dwelling- 
place,  this  cosy  sitting-room  of  hers,  with  its 
log-fire  ablaze,  its  rows  of  good  and  wise 
books  for  tears  and  laughter  on  the  walls 
and  tables,  its  air  of  comfort  that  is  so  far 
more  cheering  to  the  mind  than  mere  luxury. 
A  maid,  who  seemed  to  have  acquired  some- 
thing of  Lady  Gilian's  gravity  after  many 
years  spent  in  her  service,  brought  in  tea. 
The  tablecloth  was  of  a  linen  so  glossy  that  it 
shone  like  satin,  the  few  articles  of  silver  upon 
it  beautiful  in  design.  Then  Lady  Gilian 
poured  out  her  solitary  cupful,  and  allowed 
herself  her  usual  ten  minutes  to  drink  it, 
before  she  took  down  a  heavy  volume  from 
a  shelf  near  the  fire,  a  copy-book,  and  an  ink 
pencil,  and  went  steadily  to  work  at  her 
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Roman  History  notes  as  though  she  had  been 
a  girl  reading  for  an  examination,  instead  of  a 
woman  whose  schoolroom  days  had  fled  away 
some  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  Her  face, 
with  the  forehead  a  little  puckered  as  she 
wrote,  was  not  especially  striking.  It  was  of 
an  ordinary  refined  English  type,  grey-eyed 
and  a  little  hard,  with  lines  rather  strongly 
marked  round  the  sensible  mouth,  and  smooth 
hair  streaked  with  grey  near  either  temple. 
Not  repelling,  but  emphatically  not  sympa- 
thetic. When  amused,  Lady  Gilian  had  a 
little  trick  of  raising  her  eyebrows,  which  gave 
an  ironic  complexion  to  her  smile.  Most 
people  were  afraid  of  her,  children  excepted, 
and  they  were  almost  the  only  creatures  who 
ever  heard  her  laugh  without  restraint.  Her 
neighbours  in  this  half  -  desolate  northern 
country,  where  the  houses  were  desolate 
and  apart,  and  the  air  held  a  soft  fragrance 
of  the  sea,  used  to  marvel  that  in  her  life 
of  almost  complete  loneliness  Lady  Gilian 
seemed  so  perfectly  able  to  dispense  with 
their  society.  Now  and  then,  when  a  sense 
of  duty  was  strong  upon  her,  she  would  ask 
them  over  to  tea,  receiving  them  with  her 
cool  well-bred  manner,  her  air  of  cheerful 
tolerance.  And  the  few  old  friends  or 
relations  who  stayed  with  her  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  year  would  find  her  just 
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as  civil  and  as  kindly  indifferent.  If  she  for 
her  part  thought  them  tedious,  she  was  too 
old-fashioned  in  her  ideas  of  courtesy  to  let 
them  discover  the  fact,  and  no  one  of  them 
ever  guessed  what  sighs  of  relief  she  would 
utter  when  a  luggage-laden  fly  had  turned  the 
last  corner  by  the  belt  of  oak  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  below  the  house.  One  old  clergy- 
man who  lived  in  her  neighbourhood  main- 
tained that  Lady  Gilian's  scholarly  instincts 
and  refined  literary  taste  made  her  independent 
of  human  companionship.  He  would  often 
express  to  his  family  the  pleasure  that  it  gave 
him  to  talk  with  a  woman  who  had  made 
herself  familiar  with  all  the  English  classics 
that  she  ought  to  have  read,  and  who  had 
left  unread  the  modern  novels  which  arrived 
every  fortnight  from  the  library  for  his  mis- 
guided daughters ;  who  knew  her  Bacon,  and 
Burke,  and  Swift,  and  could  quote  from  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists. 

On  this  particular  squally  evening  this 
superior  woman  was  feeling  more  tired  than 
usual.  She  had  driven  her  pulling  brown 
horse  and  high  cart  for  her  weekly  visit  to 
the  town  eight  miles  away,  and  the  faithful 
animal's  anxiety  to  return  to  his  stable  had 
made  even  Lady  Gilian's  wiry  wrists  ache. 
She  found  it  more  difficult  than  usual  to  write 
out  her  notes  clearly  and  concisely,  and  was 
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relieved  when  the  clock,  striking  six,  told  her 
— for  Lady  Gilian  had  a  carefully-mapped- 
out  scheme  for  all  her  studies — that  she  might 
now  enjoy  the  relaxation  of  a  light  volume  of 
memoirs.  She  rose  to  put  her  copy-book  in 
its  accustomed  place.  To  her  surprise  she 
heard  the  front-door  bell  ring  as  she  did  so. 
August  once  over,  it  was  a  recognised  custom 
of  the  country-side  to  pay  visits  no  later  than 
the  hour  of  five.  Lady  Gilian  disliked  any 
infringement  of  this  unwritten  code,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bell  provoked  her.  Some  years 
ago,  when  her  sister,  Lady  Anne,  an  aimless, 
rather  querulous  invalid,  had  been  alive,  and 
Lady  Gilian  had  often  found  her  self-imposed 
duty  of  reading  the  fashionable  ladies'  journals 
aloud  to  her  an  irksome  one,  she  would  not 
have  minded  such  an  interruption.  Besides 
in  those  days  she  was  younger,  and  had  ex- 
perienced— rarely  enough,  it  is  true,  but  still 
now  and  then — a  wish  for  something  to  happen. 
To-day  all  such  follies  were  over,  she  was  con- 
tented if  not  joyous,  and  the  future  seemed  of 
small  account.  White-capped  Mathilda,  with 
the  thin  mouth  and  serious  eyes,  entered,  and 
informed  her  mistress  that  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  her.  Something  in  her  tone  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  gentleman  "  caused  Lady 
Gilian  to  look  at  her  sharply. 

"  What   do   you  mean  ?     Is  it  a  man  who 
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wants  to  tune  the  piano,  or  a  traveller  who  has 
got  handkerchiefs  to  sell  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady.  He  looks — 
well,  one  might  say  of  shabby  appearance,  but 
he  speaks  quite  like  a  gentleman." 

A  sudden  squall  hurled  itself  against  the 
window,  shaking  the  frames,  and  leaving  little 
rivulets  of  rain  coursing  along  the  glass.  The 
dark-red  China  roses  bent  their  heads,  and  the 
silvery  birches  sighed  and  shuddered. 

"  Where  is  this  man  ?  " 

"  On  the  mat,  my  lady.  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  him  in  till  I  saw  you." 

u  Go  and  find  out  his  name." 

Mathilda  vanished,  and  returned  bringing  a 
pair  of  candles,  for  the  evening  was  closing  in. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady,  that  person  says 
his  name  is  Mr.  Lepel." 

Lady  Gilian  was  standing  with  her  back  to 
the  light,  and  the  sudden  greyness  that  over- 
spread her  face,  together  with  a  convulsive 
quiver  of  her  mouth,  passed  unobserved.  She 
walked  firmly  towards  the  door  and  out  into 
the  little  entrance  hall.  The  man,  who  stood 
shivering  in  the  wind,  saw  her  very  clearly  as 
she  advanced  towards  him,  with  the  last  light 
from  the  wild  sky  smiting  her  on  the  eyes. 
A  middle-aged  woman,  clad  in  an  uncom- 
promisingly severe  coat  and  skirt,  with  noth- 
ing to  relieve  the  hard  white  outlines  of  her 
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collar  and  shirt-front ;  with  smooth  grey- 
brown  hair,  pale  eyes,  and  a  mouth  tightly 
set.  He  felt  a  sort  of  shock.  In  this  austere 
figure  where  was  there  a  trace  of  his  old 
memories  ?  Then  he  heard  her  speak  slowly 
and  icily  : — 

"  I  am  indeed  very  surprised  to  see  you 
here  !  It  seems  a  thousand  years  since  we 
met  !  " 

He  murmured  something,  and  stepped,  half 
shyly,  just  a  little  farther  into  the  house.  The 
rain  streamed  off  his  worn  tweed  coat,  and  his 
shirt-cuffs  that  were  frayed,  as  well  as  limp  from 
the  wet.  Lady  Gilian,  scarcely  looking  at  him, 
motioned  to  him  to  follow  her  into  a  small 
sitting-room  leading  out  of  the  hall.  It  was 
rarely  used  except  when  some  of  the  villagers 
or  other  people  came  on  business,  and  there 
was  no  fire  in  it.  There  were  piles  of  books 
and  some  old  music  on  the  tables,  some  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  an  empty  bird-cage,  and  a 
few  tin  boxes  lying  about.  It  felt  damp  and 
cold.  Mr.  Lepel,  shivering,  and  twisting  his 
hat  in  his  red  hands,  sat  down  at  Lady 
Gilian's  request.  She  stood,  very  erect,  on 
the  rug  by  the  empty  fireplace,  facing  him. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  made  you  think  of 
paying  me  this  visit  ?  " 

Richard  Lepel  flushed  painfully. 

"  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  made  up  my 
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mind  to  come,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  knew  you 
would  not  wish — that  you  would  dislike  my 
coming.  Believe  me,  nothing  but — well," 
here  he  raised  his  voice,  and  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  defiant  hopelessness,  "  nothing  but 
absolute  starvation  would  have  brought  me  to 
your  door." 

"Yes?" 

"  I  know  you  would  not,  of  course,  care  in 
the  remotest  degree  what  became  of  me  ! " 
His  voice  broke ;  and  he  went  on  speaking 
more  hoarsely,  "  I  am  too  great  a  blackguard 
in  your  eyes — and  you  are  right,  no  doubt,  in 
your  judgment.  But  if  you  had  ever  ex- 
perienced what  it  is  not  to  know  where  to 
turn  for  literally  a  shilling,  to  have  to  beg  for 
even  a  postage  stamp — to  be  insulted  by  low 
lodging-house  keepers " 

"  It  is  really  unnecessary  to  enter  into  so 
much  detail,"  said  Lady  Gilian,  with  her  clear 
grey  eyes  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  would  have  rotted  to 
death  in  an  outhouse,  I  would  have  died  in 
the  workhouse,  sooner  than  have  attempted 
to  move  you  or  to  ask  for  your  compassion, 
had  it  been  for  myself  alone — but " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Lepel,"  Lady  Gilian 
spoke  calmly,  "  but  once  for  all  I  must  decline 
to  assist  you  with  money.  And  therefore  I 
see  no  use  in  prolonging  this  painful  interview." 
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"  You  think  I  have  been  gambling  ?  On 
my  honour,  I  lost  my  last  little  bit  of  money, 
as  many  other  poor  creatures  did,  in  one  of 
those  cursed  bogus  companies  that " 

"  As  you  tell  me  that  fact  on  your  honour" 
she  laid  rather  an  unnecessary  stress  on  these 
last  two  words,  "  I  suppose  I  am  bound  to 
believe  you.  But  still  I  see  no  reason  for 
changing  my  mind.  I  will  not  help  you, 
neither  now,  nor  ever  in  the  future,  Mr.  Lepel. 
You  had  better  go  back  again." 

There  was  an  odd  red  patch  in  each  of  Lady 
Gilian's  cheeks  and  a  steely  glitter  in  her  eyes 
that  made  the  man  wince. 

"  Hear  me  just  one  minute  more,"  he  said. 
"  My  wife  died  a  long  time  ago — no,  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  about  her.  Nine  years  since,  I 
married  again." 

Lady  Gillian  started. 

"  Another  dancer  ?  or  a " 

"  She  was  a  lady,"  interrupted  Lepel, 
quickly,  "  and  she  died,  poor  child,  when 
her  little  boy  was  born  just  a  year  after  our 
marriage.  It  is  for  him,  for  his  sake,  that  I 
have  forced  myself  upon  you.  He  is  a  cripple. 
I  have  not  a  penny  to  get  him  anything.  He 
is  wasting  away." 

Lady  Gilian's  lips  twitched.  She  had  a 
strangely  weak  place  in  her  heart  for  children, 
and  this  knowledge  made  her  more  angry. 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  the  child.  But  they  are 
very  fairly  kind  to  them  in  the  workhouse  in 
these  days,  I  believe." 

Richard  Lepel  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  to  the  door.  The  rain  from  his 
clothes  had  soaked  into  the  felt  carpet.  His 
hands  looked  blue,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  found 
it  difficult  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door. 
The  woman  standing  on  the  rug  watched  him, 
scarcely  moving  an  eyelash  as  she  did  so. 
She  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  the  rain  swirling 
again  with  fresh  fury  on  the  window,  the 
opening  of  the  front  door.  She  made  a  step 
forward.  Should  she  not  at  least  offer  him 
some  hot  tea  ?  No,  it  was  his  due,  no  more 
than  his  due,  that  he  should  be  cold,  and  rain- 
drenched  and  hungry,  he  and  his  child.  It 
was  owing  to  him  that  her  own  heart  had 
been  starved  and  frozen  all  these  long  years. 
Lady  Gilian  went  back  across  the  hall  into 
physical  warmth  and  light  again.  Mathilda 
had  pulled  down  the  blind,  and  brought  in  a 
lamp.  It  was  delightfully  comfortable,  a  little 
haven  of  peace.  But  the  volume  of  memoirs 
lay  unread  on  her  knee,  as  Lady  Gilian  sat 
thinking.  Two-and-thirty  years  ago  !  Ah  me  ! 
How  happy  she  had  been  !  The  companion 
of  her  youth — for  they  had  been  children  to- 
gether— the  one  being  whom  she  had  loved 
with  absolute  fervour,  with  blind  unreason 
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and  passion,  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
She  could  see  him  now  as  he  stood,  holding 
her  at  arm's  length,  and  smiling  down  at  her. 

"  My  little  Gilian  !  Why,  of  course  you  are 
the  prettiest  and  the  dearest  girl  I  ever  saw." 
And  he  had  drawn  her  nearer,  nearer,  till  her 
head  rested  on  his  breast.  She  had  loved  him 
so  much — too  much.  Her  devotion  for  him 
had  absorbed  every  thought,  for  things  only 
seemed  to  count  as  they  affected  him,  they 
had  no  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  If  he 
mentioned  a  book,  if  he  admired  a  flower  in 
the  garden,  the  volume  and  the  blossom 
became  for  her  precious.  No  thought  that  she 
could  ever  be  driven  out  of  her  paradise  came 
to  cloud  her.  Then  one  day  she  heard  mur- 
murings  and  indignant  whisperings  passing 
through  the  family  group,  and  her  father  had 
told  her  as  tenderly  as  he  could  that  her  dream 
was  at  an  end.  Richard  Lepel  could  not  have 
loved  her,  then,  after  all  ?  He  had  married  a 
dancer,  they  told  her,  a  low  woman  in  London, 
and  he  would  never  come  back  any  more. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  !  And  the  wound  was 
bleeding  still.  It  throbbed  and  tortured  her 
to-night  as  she  sat  on  alone. 

A  week  later  Lady  Gilian  was  driving  her 
bay  horse  towards  the  town.  The  air  was 
tender  and  autumnal,  the  red  berries  shone 
in  the  hedgerows  as  she  passed.  People 
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touched  their  hats  as  she  went  by.  Lady 
Gilian  was  respected,  and  counted  charitable, 
though  hers  was  always  the  judicious  charity 
that  is  controlled  by  sound  judgment.  A 
rheumatic  gentleman,  with  a  taste  for  coursing 
his  neighbours'  hares,  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow at  her  erect  figure  as  she  drew  near  in 
her  cart.  His  wife  peered  over  his  shoulder. 

"She  might  stop  'ere,  Ben,  on  her  way. 
S'posin'  you  were  to  set  in  the  chair,  and  I 
fetched  down  the  Bible  ?  " 

Ben  smiled  pityingly.  "  My  dear  good  soul, 
you  can't  take  'er  in !  No  use  to  come  the  saint 
with  'er.  So  I'll  thank  you  to  bring  me  over 
Ally  Sloper,  and  it  won't  make  no  blooming 
difference  if  she  do  look  in  all  the  same." 

But  Lady  Gilian  drove  rapidly  onwards. 
The  sun  burnt  brightly  on  the  stubble-fields, 
and  a  robin  poured  forth  his  exquisite  little 
song  as  he  sat  on  the  telegraph  wires.  The 
bay  horse  was  fresh  to-day,  and  it  required 
all  Lady  Gilian's  firmness  to  moderate  his 
pace.  The  smoke  from  the  town  chimneys 
was  close  at  hand  now,  and  the  next  turn 
would  lead  her  into  the  first  street.  At  the 
corner  a  traction-engine  was  standing  snort- 
ing and  puffing.  The  bay  put  his  ears  back, 
?hied,  and  doubled  his  pace.  Now  he  was 
breaking  into  a  smart  canter,  and  Lady  Gilian 
drew  in  the  reins,  and  leant  further  back  in 
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her  seat.  It  really  was  troublesome  that  the 
animal  had  such  a  hard  mouth.  The  old 
horse  was  well  acquainted  with  the  turn  at  the 
cross-roads  that  led  into  the  town,  and  he 
dashed  gaily  round  the  corner.  There  was  a 
sudden  jolt,  a  horrible  cry,  shrieks  from  two 
women  on  the  causeway.  Lady  Gilian  was 
aware  that  a  man  had  caught  the  horse  by  the 
head. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  He's  dead  —  he's  killed,  sure  enough. 
Poor  little  angel ! " 

This  from  the  women  on  the  path  above. 
Lady  Gilian  had  leapt  from  her  seat  almost  as 
they  spoke.  She  saw  another  man  holding  a 
child,  a  boy  whose  cap  had  fallen  off  his 
yellow  hair.  Blood  was  flowing  from  his 
head,  his  hands.  Lady  Gilian  sank  on  her 
knees,  and  caught  the  child  in  her  own  strong 
arms.  She  looked  down  with  an  agonised 
expression  into  the  little  face,  and  as  she 
gazed  she  saw  in  it  far  more  than  the  horror- 
stricken  passers  -  by  could  see.  Her  lost 
youth,  her  wasted  years,  her  dead  love  rose  up 
again  and  stared  at  her,  and  a  voice  kept  on 
hammering  in  her  ears,  "  It  is  Richard's  child 
— Richard's  child — exactly  like  what  he  himself 
used  to  be.  You  have  revenged  yourself 
very  fully  at  last.  And  are  you  punished 
enough  ?  " 
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Lady  Gilian  hardly  knew  how  the  poor  little 
battered  form  was  carried  home  to  its  dreary 
room  in  a  back  street,  dirty,  evil-smelling, 
with  cobwebs  clustering  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  As  in  a  dream,  she  noticed  the  dumb 
agony  in  Richard  Lepel's  eyes  when  he  bent 
over  the  boy.  She  had  prided  herself  all  her 
life  on  her  presence  of  mind,  but  it  was  a 
stranger  who  sent  for  the  doctor,  another  who 
brought  ice,  a  third  who  produced  bandages. 
She  could  not  speak  or  do  anything.  Above 
all  things,  she  could  not  look  the  child's  father 
in  the  face.  In  the  after  time  she  used  to 
wonder  how  she  had  lived  through  hours  that 
might  have  been  years.  Day  and  night 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  meaning  for  her. 
Once,  when  she  had  a  vision  of  a  grumbling 
landlady,  and  a  half-drunken  son  who  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  insolent,  she  collected  her- 
self, and  turned  on  them  a  pair  of  disdainful 
eyes  that  silenced  all  complaint.  Then  she 
took  money  from  her  purse,  and  gave  them  all 
that  they  asked  for. 

Hour  after  hour  Lady  Gilian  hung  over  the 
miserable  narrow  bed,  with  a  strange  look  of 
tenderness  on  her  face  that  few  people  had 
ever  seen  there.  Half  mechanically  she 
ordered  herself  a  room  at  the  nearest  inn, 
and  constituted  herself  nurse-in-chief.  To 
Richard  Lepel  she  still  never  spoke,  except  to 
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ask  him  to  fetch  something  for  the  child,  or 
to  consult  him  on  some  small  matter  of 
business.  When  he  tried  to  thank  her  for 
engaging  a  second  nurse  for  the  night,  she 
turned  her  head  away,  as  if  to  show  that  his 
gratitude  was  unwelcome.  In  feverish  anxiety, 
in  acute  mental  torture,  she  watched  and 
waited.  She  would  have  endured  extremest 
agony  could  she  only  have  won  back  the 
child's  life  by  such  pain.  Two  days  after  the 
accident  she  informed  Mr.  Lepel  that  she  had 
telegraphed  to  London  for  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  whose  name  was  in  every  mouth  for 
his  skill,  his  courage  and  kindness.  Richard 
lamely  murmured  something  about  the 
expense,  but  was  answered  curtly  enough. 

"  I  am  not  rich,"  said  Lady  Gilian,  "  but  I 
have  money  enough  to  gratify  a  whim  now 
and  then.  Please  oblige  me  by  never  men- 
tioning the  subject  again." 

The  great  doctor  duly  arrived.  Richard, 
broken  by  much  watching  and  fasting,  did  not 
dare  to  face  him  when  the  verdict  was  to  be 
given.  With  white  head  bowed  over  his 
hands  the  miserable  man  sat  in  the  parlour 
that  looked  into  a  gloomy  backyard.  The 
light  was  waning,  and  an  east  wind  crept 
through  the  chinks  of  door  and  window,  and 
sighed  as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  hour  of 
horrible  suspense  and  pain.  To-morrow  his 
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little  Guy,  the  one  only  thing  that  it  was 
worth  living  for,  might  be  far  away  from  a 
world  where  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
in  his  short  harmless  life.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  woman  came  in.  Richard  Lepel 
started.  It  was  someone  who  looked  like  the 
girl  Gilian  Mayne,  whom  he  had  once  loved ; 
someone  whose  gaze  had  an  odd,  tender 
appeal  in  it  that  brought  back  long-ago 
memories  with  a  rush  and  a  wild  throb. 
What  had  happened  to  her,  that  she  seemed 
so  different,  so  young  ?  Her  lips  parted,  and 
she  was  smiling,  though  her  soft  grey  eyes 
were  wet. 

"  Richard  !  oh,  Richard  !  He  is  going  to 
live  !  He  tried  to  touch  my  cheek  with  his 
darling  little  hand.  God  has  more  pity  than 
— than — some  of  us  have."  She  stretched  out 
her  arms  and  caught  the  back  of  his  chair,  as 
if  to  save  herself  from  falling.  And  two-and- 
thirty  years  of  bitterness  and  unrest  were  as 
"  a  mist  that  rolls  away  "  when  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  him. 
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THE  rain  fell  in  miniature  cascades  from  the 
station  roof,  swelling  the  puddles  by  the  line 
into  one  swirling  yellow*  stream.  A  harsh 
easterly  wind  shook  the  forlorn  little  shelter 
intended  for  passengers,  and  swayed  the  holly 
and  laurel  bushes  that  grew  beside  it  with 
brutal  harshness.  There  were  very  few  travel- 
lers by  the  late  afternoon  train  from  London, 
and  only  one  alighted  at  the  small  country 
station.  He  was  a  slight,  dark  man,  with 
patches  of  grey  in  his  beard,  and  an  anxious 
expression  in  his  eyes.  His  luggage  consisted 
of  one  shabby  bag,  and  a  torn  plaid  that  hung 
damp  over  his  arm. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  that  made  the  use  of 
an  umbrella  an  impossibility,  the  man  walked 
slowly  along  the  slushy  path,  and  handed  his 
soaked  ticket  to  the  station-master. 

"Very  unseasonable  weather,  sir,"  said  the 
latter,  standing  by  a  row  of  undelivered  Christ- 
mas hampers,  through  which  glimpses  of 

feathers  and  fur  were  visible. 
rft 
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The  stranger  drew  up  his  coat-collar. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Jackson  ? "  he  asked 
abruptly,  with  an  odd  laugh. 

The  official  puckered  his  forehead  into  a 
series  of  wrinkles. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  can't 
say  as  I  do." 

"  I  am  Job  Collins,"  said  the  passenger. 

"Well  I  never!  Old  Mr.  Collins's  son  as 
went  to — let  me  see,  wherever  was  it  ?  " 

"  Mexico,"  interposed  Job. 

"  Yes,  Mexico — to  make  his  fortune." 

The  station-master  glanced  at  the  shabby 
luggage  and  realised  that  that  last  observation 
was  ill-timed. 

Again  the  stranger  broke  into  his  strange 
unmirthful  laugh. 

"  And  how  are  the  old  people  ?  "  he  asked. 
"It  seems  a  long  day  since  I  heard  a  word 
from  them  or  anybody  else  at  home." 

"Going  strong  and  well,"  said  the  station- 
master,  rubbing  his  cold  hands  together.  "  So 
you've  come  to  keep  Christmas  with  them, 
eh?" 

Job  Collins  nodded,  and  carrying  his  small 
bag,  went  down  the  steps,  out  into  the  dreary 
country  road. 

All  over  the  bare  expanse  of  plough  that  lay 
to  right  and  left  no  living  creature  moved, 
saving  a  few  hungry  rooks.  The  hedges, 
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stripped  of  all  leaf  and  almost  every  berry, 
quivered  under  the  biting  blast.  Yellowish 
grey  clouds  hinted  of  coming  snow..  Job 
hurried  along  in  the  sticky  mud,  splashing 
through  the  pools  that  trembled  in  the  wind. 
At  last  he  reached  the  village,  where  a  few 
furtive  gleams  of  light  shone  out.  He  stopped 
in  front  of  a  house  of  somewhat  more  preten- 
tious appearance  than  the  rest  in  the  street. 
It  adjoined  a  grocer's  shop,  and  both  shop 
and  dwelling  were  the  property  of  old  Elisha 
Collins,  churchwarden,  auctioneer,  and  gen- 
eral censor  of  morals  of  the  community  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  some  seventy-five 
years. 

Job  glanced  up  at  the  curtained  windows, 
through  which  streaks  of  light  filtered,  to  shine 
pale  upon  the  wet  road.  He  shivered  a  little, 
hesitated,  took  a  step  forward  and  a  step  back, 
and  went  slowly  on  past  the  door.  ,At  the  end 
of  the  street  he  came  to  another  familiar  house 
— a  market-gardener's — and  here  he  drew  in 
his  breath  sharply.  It  was  through  that  gate 
that  a  woman  used  to  come — more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  He  could  remember  her  so  plainly, 
standing  erect  and  fair,  with  a  row  of  crimson 
hollyhocks  on  either  side.  Where  was  she 
now  ?  Job  Collins  turned  back  again,  and 
found  himself  once  more  in  front  of  his  father's 
house.  His  hands  were  so  cold  and  wet  that 
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he  could  hardly  move  the  heavy  knocker,  and 
a  bush  had  grown  right  across  where  the  bell 
used  to  be.  Presently  a  heavy  step  came  down 
the  passage,  and  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
for  no  one  went  in  dread  of  burglars  in  this 
humdrum  and  respectable  village. 

Job  looked  keenly  into  the  face  of  a  stout 
woman,  whose  grey  ringlets  were  carefully 
arranged  under  a  cap  that  had  blossomed  out 
wildly  with  new  mauve  ribbons  in  honour  of 
Christmas.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  shrunk 
timidly  back  again. 

"  Don't  you  see  who  I  am,  mother  ?  "  said  he, 
hoarsely. 

Mrs.  Collins  hereupon  uttered  one  of  those 
shrieks  of  piercing  quality  not  usually  heard 
excepting  in  melodrama. 

"  Good  Lord  !  if  it  ain't  Job  ! "  was  her  first 
coherent  remark,  when  the  shriek  had  brought 
several  anxious  and  flushed  faces  to  the  parlour 
door. 

"  Father  !  father !"  cried  the  old  lady.  "  It's 
Job  turned  up  again,  and  e's  all  soaked  from  'is 
'ead  to  the  sole  of  'is  foot  with  the  rain." 

A  man,  whose  white  hair  was  brushed  back 
from  a  coarsely-featured  face,  came  out  into 
the  passage.  When  he  saw  his  son  he  laughed 
awkwardly. 

"Well  I  never  !  So  this  is  you,  Job,  is  it  ? 
Come  back  without  so  much  as  a  word  after — 
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how  long  is  it  ?     And  we  got  your  last  letter — 
now  which  year  was  it,  mother  ?  " 

"  Ah,  just  the  time  when  poor  Jane  was 
took ! " 

"  Jane  dead  ! "  said  Job,  staring  at  one  and 
the  other,  and  shivering  again. 

"And  a  'appy  release  it  was  for  her,  poor 
dear  soul,"  said  Mrs.  Collins,  with  a  longing 
glance  towards  a  table  covered  with  dishes 
and  steaming  glasses. 

Job's  thoughts  went  aching  back  to  a  memory 
of  his  last  parting  with  his  twin  sister  by  the 
gate,  and  of  how  her  tears  had  made  his  sleeve 
quite  wet. 

"Never  mind,  Job,  darling,"  she  had  said, 
"  they  won't  ever  forgive  you  now  if  you  don't 
go  right  away  and  do  something  for  yourself. 
When  you  come  back  from  Mexico,  rich  and 
grand,  they'll  forget  that  you  ever  gave  so  much 
trouble." 

"  Rich  and  grand ! "  Job  Collins  nearly 
laughed  again.  He  saw  chairs  closely  packed 
around  the  table,  and  no  room  for  even  an 
extra  wooden  stool.  Close  to  a  bowl  of  steam- 
ing punch  sat  a  double-chinned  man  of  about 
forty,  dressed  in  shiny  black,  and  wearing  a 
gold  watch  chain,  and  a  ring  on  his  little 
finger. 

"Well,  brother,  so  you've  come  to  keep 
Christmas  with  us,"  he  said  pompously,  but 
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with  a  benevolent  intention.  And  he  held  out 
his  fat  hand  and  the  ring.  Job,  in  his  turn, 
glanced  at  him  inquiringly.  Then  he  really 
did  laugh,  for  it  had  slowly  dawned  upon  him 
that  this  well-to-do  gentleman  was  no  other 
than  his  younger  brother  Tom,  whom  he  had 
always  looked  upon  as  quite  the  most  unre- 
deemable fool  of  his  acquaintance.  Something 
in  Tom's  manner  was  irresistibly  funny  :  it 
was  so  patronising  and  superior.  It  said,  as 
plainly  as  possible  : — 

"  Of  course,  we  know  that  you  have  always 
been  a  failure  and  a  disgrace  to  your  family, 
but  as  it  is  Christmas,  the  season  of  goodwill 
and  forgiveness,  we  will  give  you  as  kindly  a 
welcome  as  we  can.  But  please  do  not  at  the 
same  time  forget  that  you  have  shown  a  certain 
want  of  tact  in  the  manner  of  your  sudden 
appearance  in  a  house  where  we  were  gradu- 
ally trying  to  forget  you." 

"Draw  up  a  chair  for  Job,"  grunted  old 
Mr.  Collins,  looking  sideways  at  the  shabby 
black-bearded  man  who  still  stood  near  the 
door. 

"And  pour  him  out  a  glass  of  'ot  punch, 
Polly,  my  love,"  said  smug  brother  Tom. 

Job  started.  "  Polly  ?  "  He  stared  at  the 
woman  addressed,  who  was  very  fat,  too,  with 
a  thick  fringe  of  oily  hair  over  her  eyes,  and  a 
large  bow  of  blue  ribbon  pinned  on  the  top  of 
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her  head.  She  was  Tom's  wife  !  Good  God  ! 
And  she  had  once  liked  him,  Job,  in  the  days 
when  she  used  to  stand  between  those  hedges 
of  crimson  flowers.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
strange,  foolish,  unmirthful  dream.  Then  he 
noticed  that  his  clothes  were  so  dripping  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  venture  to 
sit  down  upon  one  of  the  green  velvet  chairs 
with  its  handsome  mahogany  back. 

He  rubbed  his  thin,  red  fingers  over  his  eyes. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  speaking  very  low, 
"  father — mother,  if  you'll  not  take  it  amiss — 
I  won't  stop — I  only  just  thought,  you  see, 
that  I'd  look  in,  as  it's  Christmas,  to  see 
how  you  all  were.  And  I'm  really  too  wet 
to  sit  down  among  you."  Here  he  suddenly 
burst  out  laughing,  and  Polly  shrunk  away 
from  him,  nearer  to  her  worthy  Tom.  "  Ha  ! 
ha  !  I  thought — no — it's  no  matter.  .  .  ." 

"  What's  up  ?  Just  you  take  a  seat  and 
have  something  to  warm  you,  Job,"  said  old 
Mr.  Collins,  blinking,  not  unkindly.  But  Job 
still  stood  near  the  door  holding  his  hat. 

"  Good  evening — good-bye,  father,"  said  he 
in  a  firmer  voice.  "  And  thank  you  for  your 
hospitable  offer.  But  really  I  must  be  off 
now,  I've — I've — "  here  his  voice  broke,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  forming  his 
words — "  I've  lots  to  do.  I  only  just  called  in 
to  see  how  you  all  were  ;  that's  about  it." 
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A  sense  of  relief  made  the  party  round  the 
table  almost  gushingly  affectionate. 

"Well,  good-bye,  dear  Jobey,"  said  his 
mother,  holding  up  her  cheek  for  him  to  kiss. 

"  Good-bye,  my  boy/'  said  his  father,  slap- 
ping him  warmly  on  the  back,  "  and  good  luck 
to  you.  I'm  glad  you're  busy,  though  I'm  afraid 
Mexico's  about  played  out,  aint  it  ? "  added 
old  Collins,  with  another  glance  at  Job's  clothes. 
And  Polly,  grown  suddenly  quite  friendly,  held 
out  her  plump  hand.  Tom  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  poured  out  two  large  glasses  of  hot  liquid. 

"  Here  you  are,  Job,"  said  he ;  "  now,  let's 
clink  glasses.  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year  !  Good-bye,  good-bye,  and  good 
luck  to  you." 

He  sat  down  again,  his  red  face  shining  with 
benevolence  and  the  soothing  effect  of  the 
punch. 

Job  Collins  went  out  into  the  rain. 

Suddenly  something  seemed  to  strike  the 
mother,  and  she  hurried  quickly  after  him. 

"  Don't  think  us  nasty,  Jobey,  not  to  offer 
to  put  you  up,"  she  called  out  after  him.  "  But 
the  fact  is  we're  as  full  as  ever  we  can  be. 
Polly's  mother  is  here,  laid  up  with  the  face- 
ache  in  your  old  room,  and  there's  all  the 
children  now,  you  see." 

"  I  see,"  said  Job  dreamily.  "  The  children — 
ah  !  I  didn't  know." 
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"And  you'll  go  to  the  Red  Lion  for  to- 
night, and  come  round  and  see  us  again  ? " 
said  the  old  lady.  "Now  don't  you  take  it 
unkind  of  us,  you  know,  Job,  though  you  did 
give  your  pore  father  and  me  no  end  of  trouble 
once  on  a  time." 

"  I  did.     Ah,  yes  ! " 

"  Good-bye  !  good-bye  !  "  Job  had  an  in- 
distinct vision  of  his  mother  waving  a  handker- 
chief at  the  door. 

That  night  he  slept  in  a  broken-down  out- 
house, and  on  the  next  morning  he  had 
tramped  away.  In  the  shed  some  days  after- 
wards two  boys  found  a  shabby  black  bag, 
that  was,  to  their  disappointment,  quite  empty. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve  when  two  women, 
who  had  been  shopping  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  passed  at  dusk  through  the  churchyard, 
their  way  leading  them  under  the  railway 
bridge  by  a  path  heavily  overhung  with  yew. 
Over  their  heads  a  shrill  whistle  rang  out  in 
the  foggy  air — that  of  the  approaching  express 
coming  thundering  towards  them.  A  pair  of 
large  eyes,  the  engine  lights,  stared  out  at  the 
dim  and  motionless  landscape.  The  women 
craned  their  necks  to  watch  the  heavily-laden 
train  dashing  headlong.  Then  they  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  shadowy  figure  steal 
out  from  the  blackness  of  the  bank  and  throw 
itself  down  in  front  of  the  glaring  red  eyes. 
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And  the  train,  bearing  a  load  of  voyagers  to 
their  homes  for  the  New  Year  festival,  whirled 
on  over  the  bridge,  taking  a  serpentine  course 
a  moment  afterwards  above  a  spectral  line  of 
poplar  trees,  until  it  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
mist  that  rose  ever  more  densely  from  the 
sodden  pastures  below. 


THREE   CORPORALS 

ONE  corner  of  the  village  lay  as  if  asleep  under 
a  daffodil  sky.  This  was  the  margin  that  was 
bordered  with  a  violet  line  of  heather,  and 
beyond  it,  for  many  a  mile,  stretched  a  long, 
empurpled  solitude.  Farther  off  still,  a  line 
of  white  dots  told  of  the  presence  of  a  great 
camp,  and  a  black  shifting  mass  of  cloud,  of  a 
train  that  passed.  The  June  roses  clustered 
thickly  over  the  cottage  porches,  and  the 
blacksmith's  pony  was  cooling  his  legs  in  the 
pond  opposite  the  forge.  Most  of  the  houses 
near  this  piece  of  water  seemed  to  be  deserted. 
Elders  and  children  had  flocked  to  the  green 
which  faced  the  more  important  dwellings  of 
the  village,  where  a  horseless  caravan  now 
stood  near  the  school.  A  merry-go-round 
was  whirling  briskly  in  the  centre  of  the 
common,  and  a  group  of  lads  were  trying 
their  skill  in  a  shooting  gallery  of  small 
proportions,  while  girls  chaffed  them  and 
giggled  merrily  at  the  futility  of  their  efforts. 
A  row  of  stalls,  some  of  which  were  covered 
with  tin  toys,  trains,  soldiers,  miniature  milk- 
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carts ;  others  with  sweetmeats  of  brilliant  and 
unwholesome  hues,  and  bars  of  gingerbread, 
attracted  the  more  youthful  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Two  young  men  on  horseback  came 
leisurely  riding  over  the  grass,  smiling  at  the 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  villagers  in  this 
primitive  fair.  The  younger  of  the  pair 
glanced  into  the  open  tent  where  a  girl  stood 
behind  a  barrier  with  a  rifle  in  her  hand. 
There  was  evidently  something  unusual  in  her 
appearance,  for  he  turned  his  head  and  gazed 
at  her  again  more  than  once  as  he  rode  on. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  green,  three  tall  figures 
came  across  the  heath,  wearing  jackets  that 
looked  snowy-white  against  the  purple  back- 
ground. As  these  men  advanced  nearer  to 
the  young  officers  who  were  on  horseback, 
they  saluted  the  riders,  and  one  of  the  latter 
looked  them  keenly  over  from  head  to  foot. 
There  was  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with 
them.  They  were  stalwart,  broad-shouldered, 
slim-waisted,  and  each  had  two  stripes  on  his 
sleeve.  Each  had  his  cap  poised  well  over 
his  right  eye,  and  a  curled  lock  of  hair  on 
his  forehead.  The  tallest  of  the  three,  who 
walked  between  the  others,  would  have  been 
noticeable  in  any  dress,  from  his  good  looks, 
the  swagger  of  his  gait,  and  his  splendid  pro- 
portions. His  skin,  which,  like  his  hair,  was 
naturally  fair,  was  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
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sun,  and  he  had  straight,  bold  features  and 
clear  blue  eyes.  The  man  on  his  right  had 
a  face  of  a  far  less  refined  type,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  reckless  expression,  but  his 
skin  was  darker,  and  his  features  more  coarse. 
The  third  corporal  was  ugly  of  feature,  and 
looked  honest  and  stupid,  and  was  only  re- 
markable for  his  height  and  muscular  strength. 

"  An  uncommonly  smart  -  looking  fellow, 
that  Corporal  Mauleverer,"  said  one  of  the 
horsemen  to  his  friend. 

"  He  is.  But  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  see 
him  rejuiced  any  day,"  replied  the  other,  who 
was  an  Irish  medical  officer  attached  to  the 
battalion. 

"  I've  always  taken  an  interest  in  those  men 
— all  in  my  company  —  especially  in  Maul- 
everer." Captain  Henningham,  as  he  spoke, 
turned  his  head  and  glanced  at  the  three 
white  specks  disappearing  over  the  heath  on 
the  margin  of  the  village.  "  I  know  some- 
thing of  his  history,  too.  His  father  was  an 
old  parson  who  lived  near  one  of  my  married 
sisters.  Not  a  very  high-class  parson,  you 
know,  but  still  more  or  less  of  a  gentleman, 
but  a  doddering  old  idiot  as  well.  This  boy 
was  always  getting  into  trouble,  and  enlisted 
a  few  years  ago.  He's  a  jolly  smart  fellow, 
and  would  be  Ai  on  active  service.  Here,  he 
wants  a  bit  of  keeping  in  his  place." 
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"The  dark  chap,  Brandon  —  he's  rather  a 
bad  lot,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  he's  got  the  making  of  a  mag- 
nificent soldier  in  him,  too,"  said  the  Captain, 
who  was  an  enthusiast.  "The  other  man," 
he  added,  "  Brett,  he's  too  fond  of  the  canteen. 
But  you  wouldn't  see  three  smarter  fellows  in 
any  battalion  going,"  he  added,  with  genuine 
pride.  Captain  Henningham  was  perfectly 
sure  that  his  own  was  the  finest  company 
in  the  best  battalion  of  Guards.  He  was  a 
pleasant-looking  man,  with  aquiline  features, 
and  eyes  that  always  kindled  when  he  spoke 
of  his  regiment. 

Meanwhile,  the  white  jackets  disappeared  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and,  in  a  few 
moments  more,  they  were  observed  by  the 
people  on  the  green,  as  they  swaggered  gaily 
along  past  the  stalls  and  the  merry-go-round. 
The  tune  of  "Only  a  Pansy  Blossom"  was 
creaked  out  with  wearisome  iteration  as  the 
little  horses  spun  swiftly  past,  and  women 
with  heated  faces  shrieked  and  laughed  more 
and  more  loudly  as  they  whirled  round.  The 
soldiers  stood  still,  and  Corporal  Brandon, 
with  more  force  than  delicacy,  chaffed  a  stout 
lady  who  clung  tightly  to  the  neck  of  her 
wooden  steed  with  one  arm,  and  mopped  her 
scarlet  face  with  the  other  hand. 

"  Shut   up,   you   blooming   Tommy  ! "    she 
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shouted  cheerfully,  as  she  rode  past,  and 
Mauleverer  laughed  and  said  something  in 
return  which  would  have  astonished  his  poor 
old  father  in  the  tumble-down  rectory  miles 
away.  Then  the  soldiers,  with  lighted  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  sauntered  towards  the  shoot- 
ing gallery.  The  girl  who  handed  the  rifles  to 
the  visitors  was  bold-eyed  and  untidy,  but  a 
beautiful  creature,  and  the  corporals,  one  and 
all,  stared  at  her  great  dark  eyes  and  laughing 
face.  She  smiled  provokingly  at  them,  show- 
ing most  dazzling  teeth,  and  her  glance  rested 
longest  on  Mauleverer,  who  announced  his 
intention  of  trying  his  luck. 

After  he  had  shot  several  times,  she  said, 
admiringly : — 

"You're  too  good.  It  ain't  no  fun  when 
you  hit  the  bull's-eye  every  time." 

"Come  out  of  this,  then,  and  take  a  stroll 
round  with  me  ? "  Mauleverer  seized  her 
hand  as  he  spoke,  and  Corporal  Brandon 
pushed  forward,  rather  angrily. 

"  You're  not  going  to  have  it  all  your  own 
way,  my  boy,"  said  he.  And  he  jumped  over 
the  bar  against  which  the  girl  was  leaning. 
Mauleverer  sprang  after  him,  light  as  a  young 
deer,  and,  throwing  his  arm  round  the  girl's 
neck,  he  kissed  her,  unresisted,  several  times. 
The  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  tent  was  pushed 
aside,  and  a  tall  man,  of  gipsy  type,  dark  and 
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scowling,  advanced.  Without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable, he  seized  the  girl  by  the  arm,  threw  her 
roughly  backwards,  and  planted  himself  in 
front  of  the  soldiers. 

"What  the  do  you  mean  by  looking 

like  that  ?  "  laughed  Mauleverer.  "The  young 
lady  does  not  object  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know  ! " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ! "  said  Corporal  Brett, 
his  honest,  red  face  looking  a  little  perturbed. 
"There's  no  need  to  make  a  blooming  row. 
Come  away  and  have  a  drink." 

Mauleverer,  as  usual,  laughed  loudly,  but 
it  was  not  a  laugh  that  had  much  mirth  in 
it.  He  and  his  companions  strolled  out  of 
the  tent,  leaving  the  gipsy  still  glaring  at  them, 
walked  jauntily  over  the  green,  past  the 
shining  pond  where  a  few  ducks  quacked 
peacefully,  by  the  old  church  and  the  Rec- 
tory House  on  which  a  curtain  of  sweet 
white  jessamine  hung,  until  they  came  to  the 
Wheatsheaf  Inn.  There  they  remained,  until 
Brandon  grew  noisy  aud  querulous,  Maule- 
verer laughed  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and 
Brett's  face  became  as  red  as  the  hollyhocks 
in  the  garden  behind  the  public-house.  Pre- 
sently, a  swarthy  man  pushed  open  the  door 
and  asked  gruffly  for  beer. 

"By  Jove!  there  is  our  old  pal,  the  

gipsy ! "  said  Brandon,  in  his  thick  voice, 
upsetting  a  glass  at  his  elbow  as  he  spoke. 

M 
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Mauleverer,  with  an  assumed  affability  of 
manner  and  a  sarcastic  smile,  politely  invited 
the  new-comer  to  have  a  drink.  The  gipsy 
nodded  silently,  his  evil  eyes  fixed  on  Maule- 
verer's  recklesb  face  with  its  yellow  lock  of 
hair  now  all  disarranged  under  the  jaunty 
cap.  Then  he  took  the  flagon  in  his  hand, 
advanced  a  step  towards  the  young  corporal, 
and  flung  the  whole  contents  in  his  face. 
Mauleverer  turned  suddenly  white  to  the  lips. 
His  family  and  his  old  schoolfellows  had 
known  that  look  in  former  days,  and  winced 
under  it.  He  advanced  towards  the  gipsy, 
who  was  quite  as  tall  as  he  was,  and  struck 
out  at  him  with  all  the  force  of  his  muscular 
arm.  The  swarthy  face  was  covered  with 
blood  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  gipsy  re- 
turned the  blow  full  on  Mauleverer's  features. 
The  corporal  fell  back  for  a  second  only ; 
and  Brandon,  who  had  drunk  the  most  of 
the  three,  joined  in  the  fray.  Once  more  the 
gipsy's  fist  crashed  into  Mauleverer's  face. 
Then  Brett  rose  up,  and  hit  out  somewhat 
wildly.  The  landlord,  pale  as  death,  raised 
his  voice,  all  in  vain,  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  in  the  parlour,  ran  in,  crying  out  and 
trembling.  She  saw  a  powerful,  black-haired 
man  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  one 
or  two  soldiers  kicking  him,  once,  twice,  on 
the  head.  Corporal  Brandon's  brain  was 
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reeling  from  drink,  and  his  blood  was  up. 
Yet  once  more  he  kicked  the  man  at  his  feet. 
Then  the  gipsy  lay  very  still,  and  the  sanded 
floor  at  his  head  was  wet  and  scarlet. 

"  You'll  swing  for  this — you  dirty  soldiers  ! " 
cried  the  landlord.  And  he  shook  all  over 
as  he  knelt  down  by  the  quiet  figure,  with  its 
clenched  brown  hands. 

"  By !  if  s  all  up  with  him  ! " 

Mauleverer's  voice  sounded  strange.  It 
was  the  quiet,  self-contained  utterance  of  a 
man  who  had  been  a  gentleman  once.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  were  dazed,  and  he  did  not 
notice  that  the  blood  from  the  dead  man's 
head  had  soaked  right  through  his  boot,  as 
he  bent  over  him.  Brandon,  still  cursing, 
but  now  below  his  breath,  looked  down,  too, 
but  with  a  more  vacant  gaze,  at  the  dead  gipsy. 
For  some  minutes — no  one  could  have  said 
how  long — the  four  figures — the  fat  landlord 
and  the  three  slim,  white -jacketed  ones — 
remained  aimlessly  standing  round.  At  last, 
the  soldiers,  flinging  two  or  three  silver  coins 
on  the  counter,  slunk  away  through  the 
back  door.  And,  a  few  moments  later,  there 
were  three  pale  specks  against  the  horizon 
as  they  left  the  village  far  behind.  Mauleverer 
walked  less  jauntily  than  usual,  and  his  face 
had  grown  grey  under  the  tanned  skin.  They 
passed  the  pond  on  which  the  sunset  had 
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thrown  a  long  streak  that  looked  like  blood. 
The  bells  in  the  church  were  ringing  for  an 
evening  service,  and,  at  the  door  of  the 
rectory,  some  children  stood  and  stared  with 
interest  at  the  soldiers.  Mauleverer  hardly 
glanced  at  the  house,  but  some  recollection 
shook  him  as  he  passed  the  gate.  His  home 
— never  much  loved,  it  is  true — had  had  bow- 
windows,  and  an  arbutus  growing  over  the 
porch,  like  this  one.  There  had  been  days 
there  that  were  not  so  dreary,  after  all.  .  .  . 
And  just  beyond  the  old  place — where  there 
was  also,  oddly  enough,  a  little  white  house 
in  this  village  of  Coverley — the  Farrs'  cottage 
had  stood  .  .  .  Mrs.  Farr,  the  consumptive 
widow  of  a  naval  officer — very  poor,  but  with 
an  air  of  old-fashioned  gentility  about  her. 
And  her  daughter,  Judeth,  ...  All  his  life, 
Corporal  Mauleverer  had  been  much  admired 
by  women  of  many  types,  but  he  did  not 
think  of  Judeth  Farr  with  the  half-pitying 
contempt  which  mingled  with  most  of  those 
old  memories.  And  this  evening,  with 
the  landlord's  words,  "  You'll  swing  for 
this,"  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  thought  of  her 
more  than  usual  as  he  strode  towards  the 
camp. 

Half-an-hour  after  the  soldiers  had  left  the 
inn,  there  was  a  cry  outside  and  the  sound  of 
heavy  steps. 
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"It's  the  perlice!"  said  the  landlord's 
wife.  And  she  fell  to  weeping  and  screaming 
hysterically. 

"  Nothing  of  this  kind,  I  swear  it,  nothing 
has  never  happened  in  this  'ouse  like  this  piece 
of  work,  up  till  now  ! "  cried  the  landlord, 
with  a  sort  of  helpless  pomposity,  to  the  in- 
spector, as  the  latter  entered  and  looked 
round  at  the  blood-stained  floor,  the  broken 
glasses,  the  quiet  lank  figure  on  the  ground. 

"Time  enough  to  give  your  depositions 
when  you're  asked  by  the  coroner,  my  good 
man,"  that  official  responded,  curtly.  "And 
all  you  can  say  now'll  go  against  you,  likely 
as  not,"  he  added.  "You  can't  have  people's 
skulls  cracked  in  your  house  and  expect  the 
authorities  to  take  it  quite  agreeable." 

News  of  the  murder  had  reached  the 
sergeant-major,  and  he  had  placed  the  three 
corporals  under  arrest.  In  one  corner  of 
the  tent  where  they  were  detained,  Corporal 
Mauleverer  sat  apart  with  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hand.  He  scarcely  listened  to  the  low 
muttered  talk  of  the  other  two. 

"  I  can  swear  as  it  wasn't  me  as  done  it." 
Brett's  voice  was  very  hoarse.  "Not  that 
last  kick,  anyhow,  wot  put  the  cove  out  of 
his  misery."  And,  as  a  fact,  he  had  not  been 
sober  enough  to  remember  much  about  the 
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murder.  Brandon  glanced  moodily  across  at 
Mauleverer. 

"The  sergeant-major  spotted  your  boot  in 
no  time,  Bill,  my  boy,"  he  remarked.  "  That 
was  just  like  your  luck  ! " 

Mauleverer's  eyes  rested  calmly  upon  the 
leather  which  was  soaked  with  blood — and 
he  did  not  reply. 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  it  was  'im  wot 
cracked  the  skull  ! "  Corporal  Brett  pointed 
with  his  thumb  at  Mauleverer. 

"  If  I  jolly  well  swing  for  it,"  said  Brandon, 
with  a  sudden  break  in  his  voice,  "  it'll  be  the 
end  of  my  old  mother,  too.  She's  paralysed 
and  can't  walk  two  steps,  now.  That'll  do  for 
her,  poor  old  soul." 

Mauleverer  lifted  his  head.  He  looked  very 
young  in  spite  of  two  lines  across  his  forehead 
under  the  fair  curl.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  Brandon  all  his  life.  The  latter's  father 
was  a  local  horse-dealer  of  some  notoriety  and 
a  rather  doubtful  reputation,  and,  in  old  days, 
young  Bill  Mauleverer  had  been  used  to  find 
Mr.  Brandon's  sitting-room,  which  smelt  of 
smoke  and  gin,  a  more  entertaining  place  than 
the  untidy  drawing-room  at  the  Rectory.  Joe 
Brandon,  senior,  was,  after  all,  nearly  as  much 
of  a  gentleman  as  the  Rev.  Alan  Mauleverer. 
Both  their  sons  had  got  into  trouble  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  had  enlisted  at  the  same 
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time.  Bill  Mauleverer  thought  regretfully  of 
young  Joe's  kind  mother,  who  had  been  far 
more  good-natured  to  him  than  his  own. 
When  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Rectory, 
on  account  of  what  Mrs.  Mauleverer  described 
as  his  "  disgraceful,  rowdy  behaviour,"  he  had 
found  a  refuge  in  the  horse-dealer's  house. 
For  an  instant  Bill  also  thought  of  Judeth 
Farr,  and  of  her  bitter  distress  when  he  had 
told  her  that  he  was  going  right  away  from 
home  for  ever.  What  would  she  think  if  he 
were  to  be  hanged  ?  Would  she  shed  a  few 
tears  over  his  evil  fate  ?  He  checked  his 
thoughts  with  a  violent  effort  and  said  : — 

"Look  here,  Joe,  why  not  toss  up  as  to 
who's  to  take  the  blame  ?  We're  a  pretty 
moderate  lot,  all  of  us,  and  it  won't  make 
much  odds  in  the  end,  I  suppose,  whichever 
one  is  strung  up." 

Brandon's  heavy  face  was  lighted  with  a 
smile. 

"  By  Jove,  that's  good ! "  he  said,  and  he 
took  a  copper  coin  out  of  his  pocket.  Then 
he  turned  to  Brett.  "  You're  out  of  this  game, 
anyhow,  Tom.  It  lies  between  him  and  me." 

Corporal  Mauleverer  nodded.  "  I'm  heads," 
he  said.  "  Heads,  and  I'll  say  I  kicked  him 
the  last  time." 

Brandon  chucked  the  penny  in  the  air. 
His  cheeks  were  white  as  he  stooped  over 
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the  coin.  Then  a  broad  smile  of  relief  over- 
spread his  ugly  face,  and  he  looked  hard  at 
Mauleverer. 

"  But  it's  beastly  hard  luck  for  you,  all  the 
same,  old  man,"  he  said,  calmly. 

Captain  Henningham's  kindly  face  was  very 
clouded  as  he  sat  and  talked  to  the  doctor 
after  the  dinner  at  mess  was  over.  He  had 
taken  the  affair  of  the  gipsy's  death  much  to 
heart. 

"I'm  awfully  cut  up  about  Mauleverer," 
said  he.  "  He's  about  the  smartest  soldier  in 
the  battalion.  You  couldn't  beat  him.  Well, 
anyhow,  he  shall  have  the  best  counsel  I  can 
get,  and  perhaps  we  shall  manage  to  have  it 
brought  in  manslaughter." 

Captain  Henningham  had  some  fifteen 
thousand  a  year  of  his  own,  but  he  worked 
as  hard  at  soldiering  as  though  his  daily  bread 
depended  on  his  professional  success.  And 
it  was  he  who  engaged  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant barristers  of  the  day  to  defend  the  un- 
fortunate young  corporal.  It  was  also  he 
who  wrote  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  which 
reached  a  south-country  rectory  the  day  after 
the  verdict.  The  letter  ran  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  deeply  grieved  that, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  the  jury  having 
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unanimously  brought  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter, that  your  son  should  have  to 
undergo  so  hard  a  punishment  as  ten  years' 
penal  servitude.  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
not  really  much  to  blame,  as  he  had  been 
grossly  insulted  before  he  struck  the  gipsy, 
and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  was  further  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  cause  the  man's  death. 
Pray  accept  my  sincere  sympathy  in  this 
great  misfortune  and  sorrow  that  has  fallen 
upon  you  and  your  family.  Your  son  was  a 
very  fine  soldier,  and,  if  he  had  had  a  chance 
of  going  on  service,  might  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself." 

The  old  rector,  in  his  shabby  black  clothes, 
with  carpet  slippers  on  his  feet,  sat  sipping 
tea  and  shedding  a  few  tears  over  this  letter 
during  breakfast.  He  had  utterly  mismanaged 
and  misunderstood  his  son,  and  something  of 
dull  remorse  mingled  now  with  his  feelings 
of  grief  and  shame.  Mrs.  Mauleverer,  who, 
unfortunately,  had  developed  a  liking  for 
other  and  stronger  drinks,  was  not  yet  out 
of  her  bedroom.  Suddenly,  the  dining-room 
door  opened,  and  three  girls,  the  rector's  two 
daughters  and  their  friend,  Miss  Farr,  entered. 
The  latter  had  now  obtained  employment  as 
a  governess  to  a  family  in  London,  and  was 
at  this  moment  at  home  for  her  holiday. 
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She  was  neatly  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a 
quantity  of  soft,  fair  hair,  and  grey  eyes.  The 
Misses  Mauleverer  looked  grimy  and  down- 
at-heel  beside  her.  All  three  were  crying,  and 
the  Rector  handed  them  Captain  Henning- 
ham's  letter  without  speaking. 

It  often  happens  that  punishment,  even  if 
justly  deserved,  has  a  hardening  and  brutalis- 
ing  effect  on  some  types  of  character.  That  of 
William  Mauleverer,  late  Corporal,  —  Guards, 
had,  however,  greatly  changed  and  sobered 
after  ten  years  of  unaccustomed  work,  bad  food, 
and  dreary,  evil  surroundings.  Twice  a  year, 
news  of  the  outside  world  had  reached  him, 
and  he  had  learnt  of  the  deaths  of  both 
parents,  of  the  marriage  of  one  sister,  that 
Corporal  Brandon  had  left  the  army  and 
married  a  widow  with  some  money,  and  that 
Brett  was  now  a  colour-sergeant.  During  the 
last  winter,  a  physical  change  had  also  come 
over  Mauleverer.  He  had  grown  much 
thinner,  and  his  cropped  hair  had  patches  of 
grey  in  it.  He  coughed  very  often  in  his  cell 
in  the  mornings,  and  was  unable  to  eat  the 
occasionally  repulsive  food  that  was  offered 
him.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  much  energy 
to  consider  what  line  of  life  he  should  adopt 
on  coming  out  of  prison.  He  had  also  learnt 
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that  his  old  captain,  who  might  have  helped 
him,  had  died,  as  he  would  have  best  liked 
to  die,  in  a  desperate  desert  fight.  But  Judeth 
Farr  had  never  forgotten  to  write,  just  twice 
a  year,  and  to  judge  from  her  letters,  she  at 
least  was  in  happier  circumstances  and  had 
now  a  larger  salary  which  enabled  her  to  do 
much  more  for  her  mother. 

One  day  in  February  Miss  Farr  had  just 
come  in  from  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park  with  her 
pupils.  Her  hair  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  and 
her  face,  though  perhaps  she  looked  older 
than  her  thirty  years,  was  very  pleasant  and 
sweet.  The  frosty  air  had  given  her  an  un- 
usual colour,  and  there  was  an  expression, 
half  expectant,  half  glad,  in  her  eyes  that  her 
eldest  scholar  noted  and  wondered  at.  The 
mother  of  the  children  came  into  the  school- 
room just  as  Miss  Farr  had  brought  out  a 
large  atlas  for  her  lesson. 

"  There  is  some  one  downstairs  who  wishes 
to  see  you  at  once,  Miss  Farr." 

The  little  governess  started,  and  her 
face  seemed  to  grow  quite  young  and  gir- 
lish. 

"To  see  me?" 

"  Yes,  a  clergyman." 

Miss  Farr's  smile  died  out,  but  she  spoke 
cheerfully.  "  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?  " 
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She  went  downstairs,  and  a  man,  dressed  all 
in  black,  rose  as  she  entered  the  study. 

"  I  must  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  gravely 
bowing.  "  I  am  a  prison  chaplain." 

"  From  ? "  Miss  Farr  clung  to  the 

back  of  a  chair  and  looked  at  him  helplessly. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  to  bring  you  a  message 
from  one  of  the — of  the — inmates  there." 

"  Ah  ! " 

"From  William  Mauleverer."  The  clergy- 
man stopped  for  a  moment  and  cleared  his 
throat.  "  He  was  to  have  come  out — this 
week — as  perhaps  you  know " 

"  Was  to  have  come  out ?" 

She  drew  nearer  to  the  chaplain — but  she 
could  not  say  another  word.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  hers. 

"  I  have  myself  always  believed  in  his 
innocence  of  a  real  crime,"  he  said,  speaking 
very  kindly.  "  It  may  console  you,  too,  to 
know  that  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  though 
he  suffered,  poor  fellow,  very  much  at  the 
last." 

Miss  Farr's  face  was  white  as  marble,  and 
she  answered  slowly,  and  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"  Ah  !  but  it  seems  hard,  so  hard  !  I  knew 
him,  you  see — very  long  ago — when  he  was 
a  boy.  Things  always  went  against  him, 
somehow.  He  never  had  any  chance.  People 
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thought  him  bad — O  !  perhaps  they  did  not 
really  know  him  ! " 

The  chaplain  looked  at  her,  and  his  eyes 
were  shining. 

"  There  are  some  last  which  shall  be  first," 
he  said,  gently. 


EX-TROOPER   TEMPANY. 


To  live  in  one  of  the  three  small  houses  that 
were  chiefly  unlike  the  others  in  the  street  be- 
cause they  bore  the  title  of  Paradise  Villas, 
might  to  the  ordinary  observer  appear  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference ;  but  to  the 
dwellers  in  these  favoured  residences,  the  fact 
was  a  source  of  genuine,  if  subdued  pride. 
The  porches  over  the  three  front  doors  were 
decidedly  higher,  and  there  were  no  doubt 
some  four  feet  square  more  of  garden  allotted 
to  each  of  these  select  abodes  than  belonged 
to  the  neighbouring  cottages.  Old  Mr.  Tem- 

pany,  late  of  the Hussars,  who  lived  in 

the  right-hand  corner,  bore  himself  with  so 
modest  a  mien  and  such  frank  simplicity  of 
manner  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  that 
envy  died  a  natural  death  in  his  presence. 
Besides,  there  always  lurked  in  the  hearts  of 
his  acquaintances  a  belief  that  the  rent  of 
No.  i  Paradise  Villas,  was  unpleasantly  high 

for  a   man   whose  age   prevented  him   from 
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doing  active  work,  and  whose  pension  was 
only  seven  shillings  a  week.  And  no  doubt 
this  opinion  made  them  still  more  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him.  They  noticed,  too,  that 
his  eyesight  was  very  failing,  although  he 
never  spoke  much  about  it,  and  that  the  old 
lady — everybody  had  a  good  word  also  for 
Mrs.  Tempany — "  seemed  that  feeble  and 
shaky  on  her  legs,  poor  dear  soul,  that  as 
likely  as  not  she'd  never  see  them  wall-flowers 
come  out  another  year/'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
pany were  known  to  be  very  proud  of  this 
particular  product  of  their  garden ;  and  it 
was  their  sympathetic  friend,  Mrs.  Turnbull, 
who  made  this  last  remark,  after  bringing 
home  a  great  sweet-smelling  bunch,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  chat  with  the  ex-trooper  and  his  wife 
one  evening  in  May.  Mrs.  Turnbull  was  not 
a  woman  of  a  sentimental  turn,  but  she  had 
felt  a  sort  of  odd  pang  when  she  had  left  the 
old  couple  to  their  meagre  repast  and  returned 
to  her  own  more  substantial  supper. 

"They  reely  don't  get  enough  solid  food, 
Turnbull,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  who 
earned  good  wages  as  coachman  to  the 
colonel  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
"  Not  that  they — she  don't  anyhow — seem  to 
care  much  about  their  vittels ;  but  don't  tell 
me,  Turnbull,  that  bread  and  tea  (and  it's 
only  tea,  that  I  know,  at  one-and-three),  with 
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not  a  drop  of  milk  in  it,  is  enough  for  any 
old  gentleman  and  lady  who  want  something 
a  bit  comfortin'  and  strengthenin'  to  keep  'em 
up.  I'll  just  run  round  with  a  couple  of 
eggs  for  them,  and  a  bit  of  the  corned  beef, 
to-morrow." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  woman  prepared  to 
put  the  two  youngest  of  her  five  children  to 
bed,  and  her  husband  went  whistling  off  to 
his  stables. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempany,  who 
looked,  as  they  were,  what  Mrs.  Turnbull 
characterised  as  "superior  and  good-livin' 
people,"  had  finished  their  tea,  and  the  old 
man,  who  seemed  very  tired  and  stooped 
much,  put  a  few  more  broken  sticks  on  the 
fire,  for  though  it  was  May,  the  east  winds 
were  still  very  chilly. 

"  You  didn't  ought  to  walk  so  far  in  them 
woods  to  fetch  sticks,  John,"  said  his  wife. 
"  You're  that  tired,  I  can  see  you  are,  you 
didn't  scarcely  eat  nothin'." 

The  pinched  face  of  Mrs.  Tempany  was 
lifted  up  anxiously  to  his.  Such  a  pretty  face 
it  had  been  when  a  handsome  young  hussar, 
whose  figure  had  looked  magnificent  in  his 
black-and-yellow  uniform,  had  won  her  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  fair 
still,  for  he  smiled  very  kindly  down  upon 
her. 
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"  Don't  you  bother  about  me,  Jenny,"  said 
he  ;  il  I  do  feel  my  back  a  bit  bad  now  and 
then — in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 

especial.     But "  Here  he  paused  abruptly, 

for  what  he  had  meant  to  have  said  was,  "  It's 
the  eyes  as  is  the  worst  trouble,"  and  he 
began  instead  to  busy  himself  with  the  feeble 
fire  and  the  sticks.  Mrs.  Tempany  watched 
his  shrunken  figure  as  he  moved  about.  His 
long  white  beard,  his  fine  forehead  and 
straight  features,  gave  him  an  air  of  nobility 
and  distinction  even  in  his  worn-out  old 
Cardigan  jacket  and  carpet  slippers.  The 
fire  made  up,  he  put  on  his  smoking-cap,  a 
round  head-gear  trimmed  with  yellow  braid 
and  adorned  with  a  tassel,  and  went  very 
slowly  into  his  little  garden.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  afford  any  tobacco  lately,  for 
Mrs.  Tempany  had  been  more  than  once  so 
weak  and  faint  that  the  doctor  had  been 
obliged  to  be  called  in,  and  his  medicines 
had  cost  a  "  sight  of  money."  The  ex-trooper 
leant  against  his  garden  railing,  with  his  faith- 
ful spaniel,  who  was  far  fatter  and  more  pros- 
perous in  appearance  than  his  master  and 
mistress,  sitting  thoughtfully  on  his  haunches 
beside  him.  Rover  probably  knew  that  Mr. 
Tempany  was  a  little  sad  that  evening,  for  he 
kept  on  watching  him  sympathetically  with 
his  red-brown  eyes,  and  now  and  then  laid 

N 
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a  cold  nose  under  the  withered  old  hand  that 
hung  listlessly  just  above  it. 

Presently  a  young  man,  alert  in  figure,  and 
with  a  good-humoured  face,  came  striding 
down  the  footpath.  He  had  evidently  been 
out  surveying,  for  he  carried  his  apparatus 
with  him.  In  front  of  No  i  Paradise  Villas, 
he  stopped  short. 

"  Hallo,  Tempany  ! "  said  he,  in  a  hearty 
voice. 

The  old  man  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
and  looked  pleased.  As  a  fact,  it  was  the 
voice,  not  the  face,  that  he  had  recognised, 
but  he  had  not  confessed  to  any  one  yet  how 
very  much  his  eyesight  was  failing  him. 

"  Well,  Tempany,  how  are  you  ?  Pretty 
bobbish,  eh  ?  Pve  had  a  day  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  But  the  out-of-door  work  is  the  best 
part  of  soldiering  after  all.  Oh,  I  say,  look 
here  !  I've  been  awfully  remiss,  I  know,  but 
I'll  write  soon  about  that  grant  for  you,  I  will 
indeed — from  the  fund,  you  know." 

"  I'm  very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  Well,  good  night,"  answered  the  other 
cheerfully,  lighting  a  cigar  as  he  spoke.  The 
fragrant  whiff  of  tobacco  was  rather  tantalising 
to  Mr.  Tempany,  who  we  know  was  without 
any  at  present.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
light-hearted  Captain  Abingdon  that  he  might 
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have  given  the  old  soldier  half-a-crown  to  buy 
some.  He  was  an  amiable  young  man  in  his 
way,  but  not  especially  thoughtful.  So  he 
strode  on  gaily,  and  Mr.  Tempany  went  in- 
doors. The  fire  had  now  gone  quite  out,  and 
the  old  woman  was  asleep.  Had  he  been 
able  to  see  her  better,  the  aspect  of  her  white, 
shrunken  face,  with  her  drawn  mouth  a  little 
open,  would  have  given  his  heart  a  pang.  But 
he  only  guessed  that  she  was  dozing,  and 
moved  very  gently  about,  till  he  finally  settled 
himself  in  his  black  horsehair  arm-chair  and 
went  to  sleep  too. 

The  little  room  was  very  neat  and  clean, 
and  suggested  comfort,  if  not  extreme  pros- 
perity. Every  well-dusted  article  of  furniture 
— the  mahogany  cupboard,  the  brilliant  patch- 
work table  cloth,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
ex-trooper  himself,  the  bead-mats,  with  the 
regimental  badge  emblazoned  upon  them, 
above  all,  the  few  prints  framed  in  polished 
wood  upon  the  walls — were  household  gods, 
beloved  and  cherished  by  the  Tempanys. 
There  was  one  picture  of  Lord  Cardigan,  the 
heroic  leader  whom  the  ex-trooper  himself 
had  followed  in  the  famous  charge  that  had 
certain  death  or  imperishable  glory  as  its  goal. 
Facing  the  presentment  of  the  cavalry  general 
was  a  faded  engraving  representing  Cathcart 
falling  lifeless  at  Inkerman.  Below  these  was 
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a  still  more  dim  photograph  of  ex-Trooper 
Tempany  in  uniform,  which  brought  back  to 
his  wife,  whenever  she  looked  at  it,  memories 
of  the  merry  sound  of  trumpet-calls,  of  the 
clank  of  spurs,  and  all  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
the  old  soldiering  days  that  seemed  so  aloof 
from  the  quiet  monotony  of  Paradise  Villas. 
There  was  also  one  of  Mrs.  Tempany,  looking 
very  smiling  and  prosperous  in  her  best  dress 
of  brown  silk. 

The  ex-trooper  woke  with  a  start.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  dreaming,  for  he  said  quite 
out  loud  before  his  eyes  opened — 

"No,  not  them  prints,  or  the  patchwork, 
or  the  mats,  not  if  I  know  it !  I'll  part  with 
a  bit  of  the  furniture,  if  I  must — but  the  medals 
— how  dare  you  ?  Never !  " 

The  room  was  very  cold,  and  a  wan  light 
crept  in  from  the  unshuttered  window  on  to 
the  face  of  Mrs.  Tempany,  who  still  slept 
with  her  head  in  its  shabby  black  net  cap 
bobbing  uncomfortably  up  and  down.  Rover 
was  chilly  too,  it  seemed,  for  he  had  crept 
close  to  the  old  woman,  and  was  lying  snor- 
ing upon  her  skirt.  The  last  green  and  lilac 
tints  were  melting  into  grey  in  the  sky ;  the 
village  street  was  very  silent.  From  the  sway- 
ing bough  of  a  tree  near  the  villas  a  bird 
twittered.  Then  a  sound  of  dance  music, 
some  way  off  apparently,  made  itself  audible. 
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The  colonel,  who  lived  in  the  large  house  far 
down  the  street,  was  giving  an  evening  party, 
and  Captain  Abingdon  and  many  soldiers  of 
all  ages,  were  eating,  drinking,  and  otherwise 
amusing  themselves,  after  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  day. 


II 


THE  wall-flowers  had  long  since  died,  and 
there  was  merely  a  straggling  rose  or  two, 
and  a  few  withered  geraniums  left  in  the  little 
plot  in  front  of  Mr.  Tempany's  house.  The 
cold  autumnal  rain  which  had  of  late  fallen 
heavily,  had  given  a  forlorn  appearance  to  the 
once  neatly-kept  beds.  Every  plant  looked 
either  straggling,  ragged,  or  beaten  down. 
Rank  weeds  were  growing  high  in  the  path 
and  under  the  porch.  Water  lay  in  little  stag- 
nant puddles  where  formerly  a  firm  foothold 
of  neatly -raked  ground  had  led  up  to  the 
door. 

"The  old  gentleman  he  ain't  up  to  doin' 
no  more  work/'  said  one  labourer  to  another, 
as  they  trudged  heavily  past  his  house,  with 
heads  bent  down  and  the  rain  beating  hard 
against  their  faces. 

"He've  took  it  very  hard  about  his  eyes," 
remarked  the  second  man.  "  They  can't  give 
him  nothing  at  the  dispensary  to  do  'em  no 
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good.  I  seed  him,  poor  old  chap,  catch  his 
foot  las'  Sunday  in  the  scraper  at  Turnbull's 
and  come  down  a  terrible  cropper  on  the 
door-step.  The  old  lady,  too,  she'll  never  pull 
through  the  winter — and  it's  precious  cold 
already." 

Within  No.  i  Paradise  Villa,  the  ex-soldier 
was  sitting  holding  his  long,  bony  hands  over 
a  very  small  fire.  Old  Mrs.  Tempany  lay  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa  in  the  corner  farthest  from 
the  draught  of  the  door,  with  a  ragged  fur- 
lined  cloak  thrown  over  her  shrunken  form. 
From  time  to  time  her  livid  face  moved  a  little 
on  the  pillow,  and  she  coughed  a  hard  cough 
that  seemed  to  tear  her  thin  chest.  There 
was  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  and  a  half-emptied 
cup  of  weak  tea  at  the  old  woman's  elbow. 
People  such  as  Mrs.  Turnbull,  who  had  known 
the  aspect  of  the  Tempanys'  parlour  last 
summer,  would  have  observed  several  changes 
in  it.  For  one  thing  the  dust  had  congregated 
in  little  heaps  where  it  had  never  been  seen 
in  the  old  days — on  the  chimney-piece,  on 
the  torn  patchwork  fire-rug,  on  the  window 
sills  and  the  little  flower-pots,  in  which  the 
plants  were  nearly  at  their  last  gasp.  One 
arm-chair  was  missing,  and  also  a  far  more 
imposing  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  the 
mahogany  press. 

Then  the   looking-glass,    which    had  often 
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reflected  the  figures  of  the  cleanly-dressed  old 
couple  at  their  simple  meals,  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  The  brilliant  scarlet  and  blue  patch- 
work table-cloth  and  the  bead  mats  were, 
however,  in  their  former  positions  ;  and  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  walls,  a  visitor  would  still  have 
observed  Sir  George  Cathcart  falling  back 
after  receiving  his  death-wound,  and  Lord 
Cardigan  sitting  erect  on  his  proud  charger. 
But  the  walls  sadly  wanted  a  new  coat  of 
whitewash,  and  a  haze  of  spider's  web  hung 
over  the  heads  of  more  than  one  of  the  Crimean 
heroes.  Also  upon  the  wall,  and  pinned  on  a 
piece  of  red  velveteen,  were  the  old  man's 
medals — those  for  long  service  and  good  con- 
duct, and  the  Crimean  one  with  its  four  clasps. 
Sometimes  he  would  lift  his  dim  eyes  and  look 
towards  them.  Far  more  often  they  rested  on 
his  wife's  wasted  face. 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Tempany  rose  slowly  to  open  it  and  to  admit 
a  clergyman,  a  short  man  with  a  round,  ex- 
pressionless face  and  a  stiffness  of  demeanour 
that  was  probably  to  be  attributed  more  to 
shyness  than  to  unfriendliness. 

"It's  a  wretched  evening,  eh,  Tempany?" 
said  he.  "No,  thanks,  I  won't  sit  down  to- 
night. I've  got  to  be  back  at  six  to  receive 
some  friends  coming  from  London.  Mrs. 
Tempany  no  better  ?  Dear,  dear  !  I  really 
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think,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so  again, 
Tempany,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  that  she'd 
be  much  more  comfortable  up  at  the  infirmary. 
She'd  be  well  looked  after  there,  and  you  with 
your  eyes  not  what  they  used  to  be,  and " 

"  She  wouldn't  ever  go  there  and  leave  me," 
said  the  old  man  respectfully,  but  trembling 
very  much.  "As  long  as  we  can  keep  the 
home  together,  she  and  I,  here  we'll  stop. 
And  it'll  not  be  for  long,  I  don't  expect." 

He  turned  his  face  abruptly  away.  The 
clergyman  went  on  slowly  rubbing  the  rain- 
drops off  his  hat. 

"  Oh  well,  I  see  your  feeling,  of  course,"  he 
answered  hurriedly.  "  But  you  know  that 
prejudices  against  the  workhouse  are  nearly 
exploded,  or  ought  to  be.  In  the  infirmaries 
people  are  most  kindly  treated  and  have 
comforts  that — that — of  course,  I  know  you've 
your  pension,  Tempany,  but  there  are  little 
things  that  are  expensive  to  get,  you  see,  for 
people  who  are  ill.  That's  all  I  meant. 
Good  evening— Oh,  I'll  tell  Miss  Taylor  to 
bring  you  a  grocery  ticket.  Good  night, 
Mrs.  Tempany." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  old  soldier  sat  down 
again  by  the  expiring  fire  and  began  to  think 
hard.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
missis  wanted  comforts.  The  doctor  had  made 
the  same  remark.  It  all  resolved  itself  into 
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that.  The  grocery  tickets  gave  a  little  help ; 
but  port  wine  was  so  terribly  expensive,  and 
so  was  soup  in  tins.  He  looked  round  the 
room  and  began  counting  on  his  thin  fingers. 
The  clock — yes,  they  really  didn't  want  such  a 
big  clock,  and  the  ticking  was  bothering,  she 
used  to  say  ;  and  that  table,  too,  in  the  window, 
was  superfluous. 

"  No,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  not  the  couch 
— she  must  have  that  for  to  lie  upon.  And 
the  pictures — they  wouldn't  fetch  much,  and 
I  couldn't  ever  fancy  the  room  without  *em." 

Rover  crept  up  to  his  master  and  laid  his 
head  sympathetically  on  his  knees.  His  soft 
floppy  ears  were  spread  out  wide,  his  red  eyes 
uplifted  with  an  inquiring  expression. 

"  No,  Rover,  old  man,"  said  his  master, 
"  we'll  never  go  up  to  that  there  wretched 
place,  will  we  ?  Better  to  sell  the  pictures 
even,  and  everything  else,  than  that"  The 
dog  dropped  his  ears  and  wagged  his  tail 
joyously.  He  evidently  entirely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Tempany. 


Ill 


IT  was  a  cruel  hard  winter,  this  of  188 — . 
So  said  Mrs.  Turnbull,  whose  husband  had 
been  thrown  suddenly  out  of  work  owing 
to  the  colonel's  death,  and  everybody  else 
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agreed  with  her.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
snow  lay  in  grim  drifts  in  the  roads,  and  that 
the  water  supply  ran  short,  but  the  wind ! 
Surely  there  had  never  been  a  more  evil, 
spiteful  wind  than  this.  He  seemed  every- 
where. No  sand-bags  or  shutters  or  curtains 
would  keep  him  out.  He  made  old  bones 
ache  and  young  faces  blue.  And  there  was 
no  doubt  that  his  onslaughts  had  been  too 
much  for  old  Mrs.  Tempany,  who  lay  shiver- 
ing and  gasping  in  her  little  house  that  felt 
damp  and  chill  as  a  tomb. 

On  one  very  bitter  day,  Miss  Taylor,  the 
district  visitor,  a  rosy-cheeked  young  lady 
who  wore  a  fashionable  hat,  had  paid  a  friendly 
call  at  No.  i  Paradise  Villas,  and  there  de- 
posited the  Parish  Magazine.  What  was  more 
important,  she  had  promised  coals. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  the  man  to  stop  this  after- 
noon," said  she,  standing  at  the  open  front 
door  and  allowing  the  bitter  wind  to  rush  into 
the  little  bedroom  beyond,  where  Mrs.  Tem- 
pany lay.  What  furniture  the  old  couple  now 
possessed  had  been  mostly  moved  into  the 
sleeping-room.  The  parlour  was  very  bare. 
But  the  prints  still  hung  on  the  dusty  walls, 
and  the  medals  on  the  background  of  red 
velveteen. 

Towards  afternoon,  Mr.  Tempany  took  up 
a  post  near  the  window  and  watched  for  the 
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coal-cart.  He  was  very  nearly  blind  now, 
but  he  could  just  distinguish,  he  felt  sure,  the 
glimmer  of  the  white  horse  that  drew  it. 

And  surely  enough,  towards  three  o'clock, 
the  heavily-laden  waggon  came  creaking  up 
the  road,  with  its  well-known  animal  looking 
drab-colour  against  the  pure  snow.  It  stopped 
a  few  doors  lower  down,  and  he  could  just 
trace  a  black  outline  descending  with  a  sack 
and  mounting  the  cart  again. 

"  Thank  God  !  she'll  have  a  warm  fire  to- 
night ! "  he  said,  blowing  on  his  fingers. 

Very  slowly  the  cart  came  on,  and  old 
Tempany  rose  to  his  feet.  No  !  It  was  im- 
possible ;  it  was  not  going  to  stop  at  the  Villas 
after  all !  A  terrible  pang  shot  through  him. 

"  She  must  ha'  forgotten  ! "  he  said  miser- 
ably, passing  his  hands  through  his  scanty 
white  hair.  "  And  I've  only  twopence  in  the 
box  !  O  dear,  O  dear,  whatever  shall  we  do 
this  night  ?  Miss  Taylor  might  have  thought 
of  the  missis  coughing  so  !  O  my  gracious, 
that  is  a  blamed  bad  job  ! " 

He  tried  to  collect  a  handful  or  two  of 
cinders,  and  took  them  into  the  bedroom. 
His  wife  looked  up  at  him  from  the  bed 
where  she  lay  shivering,  although  covered 
with  the  wrapping  of  ragged  fur. 

"Wot  was  it,  John,  that  hawficer  who  come 
'ere  in  the  summer  said  about  some  fund? 
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Wouldn't  they  let  you  have  a  trifle  out  of  it 
now  it's  got  so  awful  cold  ?  " 

"  I  'spect  he  forgot,  like  the  rest  of  'em  do," 
said  the  old  man.  "  Never  mind,  my  girl,  I'll 
get  you  a  cup  o'  'ot  tea  when  I've  made  up  the 
fire." 

For  he  had  resolved  to  go  and  ask  Mrs. 
Turnbull  for  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coal,  which 
he  knew  she  would  not  refuse,  though  she, 
too,  was  having  a  hard  time  with  her  five 
children  at  home  and  her  husband  out  of 
work. 

Captain  Abingdon  had  indeed  forgotten,  as 
is  the  habit  of  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of 
human  beings.  For  one  thing  he  had  had  an 
unfortunate  Ascot,  and  this  had  quite  put  old 
Mr.  Tempany  out  of  his  head.  Besides,  as  his 
soldiering  in  that  veteran's  part  of  the  world 
was  now  over,  Captain  Abingdon  had  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  the  tall  white-bearded  figure 
that  he  used  to  see  so  often  standing  at  his 
garden  gate.  Then,  after  Ascot,  the  young 
officer  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of 
a  lady  with  yellow  hair,  pencilled  eyebrows, 
and  a  lively  disposition,  and  this  episode  was 
all-absorbing  until  Goodwood. 

It  was  not  the  fortune  of  old  Tempany  to  be 
remembered  by  many  people. 

He  fetched  his  small  allowance  of  coal  from 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Turnbull  and  made  a  fire 
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in  the  little  damp  bedroom,  and  some  tea  and 
dry  toast  that  got  very  much  burnt,  because 
his  hands  trembled  so  much  with  the  cold. 

All  night  he  kept  watch  by  the  bedside,  and 
he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  old  woman 
was  better  for  the  warmth,  because  she  coughed 
less  and  less,  and  then  not  at  all.  She  still 
slept  when  he  got  up  in  the  chilly  dawn  from 
his  chair,  feeling  terribly  stiff  and  weary  ;  so 
he  moved  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  for  fear 
that  she  should  wake.  At  last  he  got  anxious, 
and  moved  the  fur  cloak  a  little  on  one  side. 

"  Jenny,  are  you  asleep  ?  Shall  I  get  you  a 
little  cup  o'  cocoa  and  one  of  them  nice  bis- 
cuits ?  "  he  said. 

But  she  was  still  sleeping,  and  so  soundly 
this  time  that  neither  cold,  nor  pain,  nor 
hunger,  nor  even  the  voice  of  the  faithful 
old  man  who  loved  her,  would  ever  wake  her 
again. 


IV 


FOR  some  weeks  he  still  lived  on  in  the  lonely, 
dismantled  little  home.  Mrs.  Turnbull  came 
in  to  help  him  when  she  could,  and  oftener  than 
not  returned  to  her  own  more  cheerful  hearth 
in  a  weeping  state.  Once  she  brought  back  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  newspaper,  and  broke  out 
into  loud  sobs  as  she  put  it  down  upon  the 
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table.  Her  husband  had  now  got  into  work 
again,  though  with  lower  wages,  and  he  was 
sitting  at  tea  as  she  entered. 

"  It's  that  Lord  Cathcart  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Turnbull,  undoing  the  paper.  "He  said,  poor 
old  gentleman,  as  he  couldn't  bear  to  have 
him  sold  up  with  the  rest,  being  a  general, 
and  so  brave  and  courageous,  and  all  that,  he 
says."  Here  Mrs.  Turnbull  became  tempo- 
rarily incoherent.  "  We've  settled  it  all,"  she 
sobbed.  "  He's  going  up  to  the  infirmary  at 
the  House  next  week,  and  I'm  agoing  with 
him  in  the  train  and  as  far  as  the  'orrid,  nasty 
old  place.  And  as  to  Rover — why,  he  frets 
quite  awful  about  that  dog  ! " 

"We'll  take  the  dog,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull 
gruffly,  and  blowing  his  nose  very  loud. 

Now  that  the  final  decision  was  made,  ex- 
Trooper  Tempany  had  grown  very  silent,  very 
patient  and  quiet.  He  seemed,  excepting  at 
rare  intervals,  to  lose  interest  in  everything, 
Two  days  before  the  day  of  departure  came, 
when  Mrs.  Turnbull,  who  had  brought  him  a 
few  luxuries  for  his  tea,  was  sitting  with  him, 
he  said  suddenly  : — 

"  I'd  like  your  Elizabeth  Ann  to  have  them 
bead-mats.  I  made  'em  when  we  lay  in  York. 
And  your  Sarah  can  have  the  table-cloth — 
there's  an  awful  lot  of  work  in  it ;  and  the 
adjutant's  lady  she  give  me  a  bundle  of 
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scraps."  Then  he  paused.  "  And  the  medals 
— you'll  keep  'em  quite  safe  for  me  in  case 
— in  case  I  ever  come  out  ? "  He  said  the 
last  words  very  slowly  and  with  evident  diffi- 
culty. 

Rover  seemed  to  understand.  He  jumped 
right  up  on  to  his  master's  knee,  and  began 
licking  his  face.  Then  at  last  the  tears  ran 
slowly  down  Mr.  Tempany's  cheeks  on  to  his 
white  beard  and  Cardigan  jacket. 

"  I  can't  see  how  the  poor  old  chap  looks, 
Mrs.  Turnbull.  I  am  getting  terrible  blind, 
but  I'll  be  bound  he  looks  like  crying  too,  and 
making  a  fool  of  himself." 

Mrs.  Turnbull  wiped  her  face  with  her 
apron. 

"  Lor  !  I'm  sure  he  might  be  a  Christian, 
Mr.  Tempany,  to  see  the  way  he  puts  his  head 
on  your  waistcoat  and  stares  up  at  you,  trying 
to  make  you  understand  'im,"  she  said,  chok- 
ing down  her  own  emotion. 

At  last,  on  a  cold,  drizzling  day,  the  hour 
of  departure  came.  Mr.  Turnbull  had  lent 
the  old  soldier  his  own  warmer  overcoat,  and 
had  said  a  sad  good-bye  and  gone  away,  tak- 
ing with  him  Rover,  who  had  at  first  whimpered 
and  cried  and  made  many  objections.  The  old 
man  kissed  the  glossy  head  of  his  faithful 
friend.  "  You'll  never  let  him  come  to  no 
harm,  I  know,"  he  said  solemnly.  "And  he 
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won't  fret  after — after  a  bit.  He  didn't  eat 
nothing  for  two  days  after  we  buried  her 
though,  and  p'raps  he  won't  now  just  at  first, 
poor  chap." 

"  We'll  bring  'im  up  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tem- 
pany,  when  we  come,"  said  the  other  man 
huskily,  and  wringing  the  ex-trooper's  hand 
very  hard. 

Then  the  two  started  on  their  melancholy 
journey.  While  they  were  in  the  train  they 
scarcely  exchanged  a  remark,  and  after  about 
twenty  minutes'  travelling  they  halted  at  a 
large  station.  The  rain  was  coming  on  fast, 
and  Mrs  Turnbull  opened  an  alpaca  umbrella 
and  drew  old  Mr  Tempany's  arm  within  hers. 

Up  a  long  street  they  walked,  down  another, 
up  a  third,  still  mostly  silent.  As  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull  afterwards  expressed  it,  she  felt  for  all 
the  world  as  if  someone  was  "  jagging  at  her 
throat  with  a  table-knife  "  ;  but  she  behaved 
with  courage,  and  made  a  few  desperate  at- 
tempts to  be  cheerful.  At  the  top  of  the 
slight  hill  which  they  were  now  ascending 
stood  a  grim-looking  building,  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  Some  hundred  yards  below  it 
was  a  public-house,  and  in  front  of  this  inn 
a  party  of  travelling  musicians  had  grouped 
themselves.  They  consisted  of  two  women — 
one  unkempt,  the  other  haggard — and  three 
men,  one  of  whom  thumped  a  loud  accom- 
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paniment  to  the  singing  on  a  cracked  piano. 
The  tune  was  evidently  popular,  for  in  spite 
of  the  cold  rain,  a  group  of  loafers  and  chil- 
dren had  crowded  round  the  instrument.  The 
hoarse  and  unmelodious  voices  of  the  itinerant 
songsters  resounded  through  the  still  atmos- 
phere : — 

"  O  Tommy,  Tommy  Hatkins,  ye're  a  good  'un,  'eart 

and  'and, 

Ye're  a  credit  to  yer  callin'  and  to  all  yer  native 
land." 

Mrs.  Turnbull,  always  red  in  the  face,  grew 
a  little  more  crimson,  and  drew  in  her  breath. 
But  her  companion,  whose  steps  were  slack- 
ening from  fatigue,  did  not  appear  to  notice 
the  music.  They  drew  still  nearer  to  the  tall 
iron  gate  which  admitted  visitors  into  the 
building  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  I  wonder  what  old  Rover's  doing  now  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Tempany  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Turnbull  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  if 
this  sort  of  thing  went  on  much  longer,  but 
she  answered  with  tolerable  calmness,  "  Willie 
was  agoing  to  take  'im  for  a  long  run  up  in 
the  woods."  Then  she  looked  at  the  piano 
and  the  singers  with  a  sort  of  fierce  defiance. 
Had  these  travellers  known  that  one  of  the 
two  figures  slowly  climbing  the  hill,  with  the 
workhouse  infirmary  as  his  goal,  was  that  of 
an  old  man  who  had  fought  bravely,  suffered 
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patiently,  and  lived  honestly,  they  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  very  much  moved.  Any- 
how, Mrs.  Turnbull  felt  that  she  hated  them 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  She  and  her  companion 
had  reached  the  gateway  at  last,  and  stood 
still  for  a  few  moments.  Mr.  Tempany  was 
panting  heavily,  while  his  hand  that  lay  on 
the  woman's  arm  shook  a  good  deal.  She 
rang  the  bell  sharply,  and  a  man  dressed  in 
uniform  opened  a  side-door. 

From  below  the  voices  of  the  singers  came 
floating  towards  them.  They  and  the  visitors 
to  the  public-house  seemed  to  be  now  in  a 
state  of  extreme  hilarity,  for  they  went  on 
shouting  the  chorus  in  tones  that  would  have 
been  simply  deafening  at  close  quarters.  They 
sang  it  three  times  over  at  least : — 

"  Gord  bless  yer,  Tommy  Hatkins,  'ere's  the  country's 
love  to  you  ! " 

And  with  the  sound  of  those  cheerful  and  in- 
spiring strains  ringing  in  his  ears,  ex-Trooper 
Tempany  passed  through  the  workhouse  gate. 


THE    MAN    WHO    WAITED 


I 


THE  first  glimpse  that  I  ever  had  of  my  friend 
Colonel  Derriman  was  on  the  day  when  I 
saw  his  tall  spare  figure  gesticulating  beside 
an  overloaded  tram  that  was  on  the  point 
of  discharging  its  load  of  passengers  at  a 
corner  near  the  pier.  It  was  evident  that 
the  colonel  was  in  a  state  of  boiling  indigna- 
tion. His  right  arm  was  upraised — what  had 
been  his  left  was  a  mere  empty  sleeve  fastened 
to  his  breast — his  dark  eyes  flashed  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  driver's  face  to  the 
sad-looking  horse  that  had  gone  dead  lame. 
Colonel  Derriman  was  breathing  forth  threats 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  which  I  was  glad 
later  on  to  learn  had  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution, thanks  to  his  persistence.  But  we 
did  not  really  make  acquaintance  for  some 
time  after  this  characteristic  little  episode, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  some  of  the  flash 
had  gone  out  of  his  eyes  and  his  voice  had 
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lost  a  good  deal  of  the  old  ring.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  monotonous  recurrence  of 
disappointment  for  sapping  energy  of  all 
kinds. 

Colonel  Derriman  was  beginning  to  dis- 
trust not  only  his  own  capacity  for  succeeding 
in  efforts  that  concerned  his  personal  welfare, 
but  to  despair  of  any  little  attempt  that  he 
might  make  to  promote  the  good  of  other 
help-needing  creatures.  His  attitude  was  that 
of  mentally  sitting  still  and  watching  the 
crowd  callously  jostling  by,  while  he  saw 
many  a  man  whom  in  his  simple  heart  he 
knew  to  be  no  better  than  himself  winning 
race  after  race  and  carrying  off  prizes  without 
number.  There  have  been  moments  during 
the  course  of  my  long  friendship  with  poor 
Derriman,  when,  indignant  at  seeing  his  claims 
put  aside  for  some  successful  self-advertiser, 
I  have  wondered  if,  after  all,  he  was  right 
in  the  course  he  pursued.  At  an  epoch  like 
the  present,  when  it  is  the  fashion  for  every 
man  to  seek  to  impress  his  neighbours  with 
a  sense  of  his  exceptional  ability,  how  can 
the  few  who  are  too  proud  to  do  anything  but 
silently  wait  for  recognition  hope  to  succeed  ? 
But  these  doubts  of  mine  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  trouble  me.  The  patience  of  the 
men  whose  hopes  are  extinguished  one  by  one 
may  teach  us  something  better  than  we  could 
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have  learned  from  their  success — justly  won 
though  it  might  have  been. 

My  second  meeting  with  Colonel  Derriman 
was  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June  inside  a 
barrack  square,  after  church.  Pretty  women, 
carrying  many-hued  parasols,  were  laughing 
with  their  acquaintances  and  friends  who 
wore  scarlet  or  dark  green  tunics.  The 
General  Officer  Commanding  was  present 
with  some  of  his  Staff,  making  a  centre  of 
glittering  figures. 

On  a  bench  in  a  little  patch  of  shade  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  brilliant  groups  that  flitted  about 
him,  sat  a  thin,  one-armed  man.  His  clothes 
were  by  no  means  new  or  fashionable,  but 
his  bearing  was  distinguished — and  I  fancied 
that  his  face  must  have  been  handsome  before 
it  looked  so  prematurely  old.  On  either  side 
of  him  sat  his  two  daughters.  The  elder, 
though  not  unattractive,  was  already  nearly 
as  haggard  as  her  father.  The  younger,  who 
was,  I  guessed,  over  twenty-five,  had  made 
pitifully  unsuccessful  efforts  to  dress  in  the 
latest  fashion,  with  the  result  that  she  looked 
much  less  refined  than  either  her  shabbier 
father  or  sister.  No  one  spoke  much  to  the 
three,  but  now  and  then  a  cheerful  young 
soldier  would  say  as  he  passed  : — 

"  How    are    you,    Colonel  ?      Beastly   hot, 
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ain't  it  ?"  Or  a  lady,  wafting  sickly  white- 
rose  perfume  as  she  moved,  and  wearing 
clothes  more  vivid  than  becoming,  would  nod 
a  little  patronisingly  to  the  two  shy  girls. 

I  asked  to  be  introduced,  and  sat  down 
beside  them  in  the  shade.  Of  course,  we  at 
once  talked  of  soldiering,  in  this  place  the 
eternal  topic ;  and  Colonel  Derriman's  eyes 
lighted  up,  and  I  thought  that  he  looked  much 
younger  than  I  at  first  imagined  him  to  be. 
I  had  been  travelling  in  India  during  the 
past  year,  and  soon  found  him  to  be  very 
familiar  with  its  history,  its  sport,  and  wars. 
An  idea  flashed  across  me,  and  I  blurted 
out : — 

"Are  you — can  you  be  the  George  Derri- 
man  who  got  the  V.C.,  and  of  whom  I  have 
read  so  much  ?  " 

The  Colonel  only  smiled  quietly,  but  his 
eldest  daughter  answered  for  him  in  a  cold 
voice  : — 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  my  father." 

And  the  younger,  with  growing  colour  in 
her  round  face,  added  : — 

"But  I  don't  know  that  that  counts  for 
much  in  these  days.  Father  was  only  a 
Regimental  Officer,  you  see,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  be  much  thought  of  now.  It  is  people 
like  that  who  are  a  success." 

She  pointed  a  hand,  clad  in  a  much-mended 
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glove,  towards  a  stout  young  man,  blazing 
scarlet  and  gold  in  a  Staff  uniform,  who  was 
laughing  wildly  at  the  very  old  and  crusted 
jokes  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding. 

I  was  aware  that  this  jocose  and  self-satisfied 
person  was  the  inventor  of  a  sheep's-head  pie 
for  the  troops  that  had  been  much  approved 
of  in  high  places,  and  that  he  had  an  even 
greater  claim  to  distinction  as  the  introducer 
of  a  patent  night-marching  compass.  So  for 
him  a  brilliant  career  was  a  thing  assured. 

"  Ah  !  you  know  Colonel  Wiseman  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  He  was  one  of  father's  subalterns  before 
he  went  on  the  Staff,"  said  the  elder  Miss 
Derriman  in  her  chilly,  dry  voice,  as  if  she 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  expect  either  sympathy 
or  even  a  show  of  interest  from  any  one  with 
whom  she  talked.  She  had  a  fine  profile,  but 
her  mouth  had  a  hard  line  on  either  side,  and 
there  were  already  many  streaks  of  grey  in 
the  hair  dragged  tightly  off  her  temples. 
Her  face,  though  so  sad  and  faded,  was  more 
interesting  than  the  round,  rather  coarse - 
featured  one  of  her  sister,  Miss  Annie,  and 
I  found  myself  wondering  what  she  had  been 
like  ten — perhaps  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
Colonel  meanwhile  murmured  something  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  evidently  dis- 
pleasing, for  she  shook  her  head,  and  her 
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mouth  drooped  more  than  ever.  But  I 
gathered  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Annie 
was  supporting  her  father's  suggestion,  from 
the  way  that  she  nudged  her  sister,  and  grew 
red  and  round-eyed. 

Colonel  Derriman  turned  half  shyly  to  me. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  taking  us  just  as  you 
find  us,"  said  he,  "  will  you  walk  back  and 
have  a  little  bit  of  luncheon  ?  Miriam  here 
thinks  it  would  bore  you,  but  we  have  had 
such  a  pleasant  and  interesting  chat,  I  can't 
help  being  selfish  enough  to  wish  to  pro- 
long it." 

If  I  had  known — as  poor  Miriam  told  me 
afterwards,  of  the  small  agonies  that  she 
endured  when  her  father  asked  people  to 
partake  of  his  impromptu  hospitality,  I  should, 
no  doubt,  have  refused.  But  there  was  much 
in  the  keen-eyed,  sad-faced  man  that  interested 
me,  especially  when  I  recalled  how  I  had 
heard  that  he  might  have  won  the  coveted 
Cross  no  less  than  three  times,  and  that  once 
on  a  time  he  had  been  one  of  the  smartest 
commanding  officers  that  his  distinguished 
regiment  had  ever  possessed. 

We  walked  slowly  away  from  the  barracks, 
along  a  hot  asphalt  path,  past  another  still 
more  hideous  barrack,  down  a  dull  road  where 
some  stunted  trees  grew,  to  where  the  Colonel's 
house  stood  in  its  untidy  garden.  Within, 
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the  shabby  furniture,  the  badly- washed  chintz, 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  spoke  of  the  sad- 
dest kind  of  poverty — that  which  struggles 
to  hide  itself,  and  which  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  ignore.  I  did  not  then  know  that 
most  of  Colonel  Derriman's  fortune  had  been 
lost  in  a  bank  failure,  or  that  he  had  been 
obliged  some  years  before  to  pay  the  debts  of 
an  attractive  but  hopeless  son,  who  had  been 
killed  while  playing  polo. 

On  the  hideous  brown-and-gold  wall-paper 
hung  photographs  without  number,  faded 
mostly,  one  and  all  groups  of  soldiers.  On 
several  of  the  frames  were  inscriptions  saying 
that  the  band  of  the  — th,  or  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  — th,  had  presented  this 
picture  to  their  Colonel.  In  the  centre  of  many 
of  the  groups  I  recognised — spruce,  handsome, 
and  wearing  the  best  fitting  of  uniforms — the 
now  changed  figure  of  my  host.  It  was  more 
than  once  only  the  empty  sleeve  that  enabled 
me  to  do  so. 

Poor  Miriam  walked  restlessly  after  us 
round  the  room,  her  square  boots  creaking, 
and  the  hard  fixed  look  in  her  eyes  becoming 
intensified  as  her  father  talked  with  growing 
enthusiasm  of  his  great  pride  in  his  men,  and 
of  his  bitter  grief  when  the  day  came  to  leave 
them.  Miss  Annie  pretended  to  be  reading  a 
novel  from  the  library,  but  she  watched  us 
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too,  and  once  I  thought  that  she  brushed  a 
tear  off  her  cheek.  Then  the  Colonel  and  I 
went  together  into  his  own  little  sitting-room, 
where  there  were  rows  of  shelves  filled  with 
military,  red-bound  books,  a  blistered  oil  paint- 
ing of  his  favourite  charger,  one  of  a  celebrated 
Indian  general,  and  more  faded  photographs. 
The  room  was  cold,  and  smelt  of  tobacco. 
Outside,  the  grass  in  the  garden  grew  long, 
and  the  only  beautiful  thing  was  one  rose- 
bush that  flamed  red  in  the  middle  of  the 
neglected  ground. 

Here,  after  a  time,  the  Colonel  unburdened 
himself  to  me,  his  face  growing  drawn,  and 
his  mouth  twitching  painfully  as  he  spoke. 
He  had  been  passed  over  again  and  again,  he 
said,  for  employment.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
say  whether  better  or  worse  men  than  he  had 
obtained  posts  that  he  thought  he  might  per- 
haps have  filled  with  credit — but  the  fact  re- 
mained. For  the  old  days,  when  it  would 
have  been  thought  discreditable  to  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  to  hold  forth  in  public  about 
his  own  attainments,  and  advertise  his  merits, 
were  at  an  end. 

"  It's  fellows  like  Wiseman  who  get  to  the 
top  now,"  said  the  old  Colonel  behind  his 
cloud  of  smoke.  "  I've  been  up  once  or 
twice  to  London,  some  time  ago,  and  told  the 
authorities  I  wanted  employment.  But  they 
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did  not  give  me  an  over-cordial  reception. 
I'm  not  the  modern  sort,  you  see.  If  they 
don't  remember  that  I  did  the  best  I  knew  for 
the  old  corps,  I'm  not  going  to  be  the  one  to 
tell  them."  He  paused  a  little,  to  continue  in 
rather  a  changed  voice  : — 

"  It's  for  the  girls  I  believe  I  feel  it  most/' 
said  he.  "They,  naturally,  think  too  well  of 
me,  and  it  worries  them  to  see  the  days  and 
the  months  go  by  and  me  still  idle.  For,  if  I 
only  got  the  chance,  there's  lots  of  go  left  in 
me  still.  But  I  mustn't  bother  you  jawing 
on  about  myself,  my  dear  boy ;  you  won't 
come  and  see  us  again  if  I  do." 

I  assured  Colonel  Derriman  that  as  long  as 
my  soldiering  kept  me  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  hoped  we  should  very  often  meet.  And  once 
more  we  fell  to  talking  of  brighter  days,  and 
my  friend's  eyes  kindled,  and  he  seemed  to 
grow  young. 

My  visits  to  the  Derrimans  were  paid  with 
tolerable  regularity  in  the  future.  I  found  that 
it  distressed  Miriam  that  I  should  share  the 
scanty  luncheons  that  were  the  joint  handi- 
work of  herself  and  the  one  little  maid-servant, 
so  I  generally  looked  in  upon  them  towards 
evening,  and  many  an  hour  the  Colonel  and  I 
have  sat  in  the  shabby  smoking-room,  while 
I  listened  to  long  stories  about  the  famous 
regiment  which,  in  his  opinion,  no  other 
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ever  could  or  would  equal.  Sometimes  the 
sunset  light  streaming  in  cast  a  passing  glow 
on  the  faded  presentments  of  sergeant  and 
corporal,  drummer  and  bugler,  that  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  a  radiance  would  linger,  too,  on 
the  keen  eyes  and  sparse  grey  hair  of  the 
speaker. 

I  became  almost  fond  of  the  girls  as  time 
went  on,  and  now  and  then  devised  little 
outings  and  amusements  to  cheer  the  mono- 
tony of  their  lives.  One  day,  on  coming  into 
tea  with  them,  I  found  no  less  a  person  than 
Colonel  Wiseman  sitting  at  the  table,  flushed, 
cheerful,  and  oppressingly  affable,  and  making 
himself  agreeable  after  his  manner  to  the 
young  ladies. 

There  was  an  air  of  patronage  about  him 
that  I  could  see  was  galling  to  poor  Miriam, 
and  I  felt  that  she  was  miserably  conscious  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  flavourless  tea,  and 
the  too  solid  bread  and  butter.  Annie,  for  her 
part,  was  rather  glad  to  have  a  fashionable 
visitor  to  talk  to,  especially  as  he  had  an- 
nounced a  piece  of  news  no  less  exciting  than 
the  intention  of  the  General  Officer  Command- 
ing to  give  an  evening  party  in  honour  of  a 
great  personage  who  was  expected  to  visit  the 
town  before  long. 

"  Dear  me  !  Haven't  you  had  a  card  sent 
you  ?"  said  Colonel  Wiseman,  yawning,  stretch- 
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ing  out  his  legs,  and  looking  fixedly  at  the  bare 
chimney-piece.  "  But  it's  sure  to  come.  They 
couldn't  forget  a  man  like  your  father,  Miss 
Derriman.  Why  it  was  only  the  other  day 

that "  (here  he  named  another  personage) 

"was  asking  me  about  him,  whether  he  was 
employed,  and  so  on.  Said  he  certainly 
ought  to  be.  Well,  what  was  I  remarking 
just  now  about  that  capital  answer  of  the 
general's  ?  " 

Overcoming  my  impulse  to  kick  the  success- 
ful staff-officer,  I  sat  down  by  Miriam,  who 
looked  very  old  and  pale,  and  left  Annie  and 
Colonel  Wiseman  to  pursue  the  thrilling  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  party. 

I  had  to  go  to  London  on  the  following 
day,  but  on  my  return  found  that,  by  a  pure 
oversight,  of  course,  no  card  for  the  enter- 
tainment had  been  sent  to  the  Derrimans. 
Miss  Annie  was  almost  in  tears  when  she 
spoke  of  it.  She  had  spent  days  in  embroider- 
ing pieces  of  black  satin  with  parti-coloured 
flowers  unknown  to  any  horticulturist,  mean- 
ing to  appear  for  once  in  public  in  really 
striking  attire,  and  this  fond  hope  was,  as 
so  many  others  of  the  Derriman  family 
had  already  been,  abruptly  and  cruelly  ex- 
tinguished. 

However,  these   minor  ills  were  in  a  few 
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days'  time  swamped  in  a  great  grief.  The 
Colonel,  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  friend  some 
miles  away,  missed  his  train,  and  walked  home 
in  a  heavy  shower.  He  caught  cold,  and 
became  so  alarmingly  ill  that,  though  I  had 
intended  to  go  home  for  a  week,  I  put  off  my 
journey  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  help  to  his 
distracted  daughters.  After  a  time  he  rallied, 
but  only  to  look  so  worn  and  shattered  that 
my  heart  ached  for  him  and  the  poor  girls, 
most  of  all  for  Miriam,  whose  love  for  her 
father  was  the  one  thing  that  made  life  still 
endurable  to  her.  When  the  day  came  for 
my  going  on  leave,  my  regret  at  leaving  these 
friends  sobered  any  pleasure  to  which  I  looked 
forward.  I  seem  now  to  see  the  three  figures 
standing  at  the  door  of  their  little  villa  as  they 
wished  me  good-bye.  The  dear  old  Colonel 
had  a  woollen  shawl  thrown  round  his 
shoulders  by  the  careful  Miriam,  and  she  was 
wearing  her  faded  blue  serge  dress,  and  held 
his  hand  in  hers,  while  the  sun  shone  on  her 
hair,  which  had  grown  quite  grey.  Annie  was 
clad  in  a  frivolous  magenta  blouse,  with  sleeves 
like  gigantic  air-balls,  and  a  quantity  of  bangles 
rattled  on  her  solid  wrists  as  she  waved  her  arm 
in  farewell. 
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A  TELEGRAM  brought  me  the  news,  and  I  was 
almost  surprised  at  the  sharp  pang  that  it  gave 
me.  I  had  hardly  realised  how  much  I  had 
grown  to  love  the  brave,  saddened  old  soldier 
who  was  forgotten  by  so  many.  At  the 
thought  that  I  should  never  again  see  the  spare 
figure,  with  the  empty  sleeve  pinned  on  the 
breast,  coming  forward  with  his  kind  smile  to 
meet  me — that  we  should  never  again  sit 
together  and  talk  over  the  triumphs  of  the 
"  finest  regiment  in  the  world,"  I  felt  a  painful 
tightening  at  my  heart. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  the  message 
arrived  that  I  returned  to  duty ;  and  I  walked 
straight  from  the  station  to  the  Derrimans' 
villa.  I  had  known  exactly  how  it  would 
look,  with  its  drawn,  soiled  blinds,  and  Miriam, 
dressed  in  black,  pale  and  tearless,  standing  in 
the  porch.  My  own  eyes  were  wet  as  I  took 
her  cold  hand  in  mine.  She  spoke  calmly, 
and  in  a  voice  that  sounded  harder  even  than 
usual. 

"  It  was  so  sudden,  as  you  heard.  We  had 
hardly  time  to  get  very  frightened  before  we 
knew  the  worst.  Pain  ?  No,  not  a  great  deal. 
That  would  have  been  too  much  for  us  to 
bear."  I  followed  her  up  the  stairs  into  the 
Colonel's  simple  room.  He  looked  strangely 
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young  and  happy  as  he  lay  on  his  narrow 
barrack-bed,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  on  his 
breast.  I  saw  the  face  that  the  men  who 
followed  him  years  ago  knew  and  loved, 
when  there  were  no  lines  on  the  forehead 
and  the  eyes  shone  keenly,  while  his  voice 
rang  out  strong  and  clear.  The  face  of  the 
man  who  won  the  Cross — calm,  heroic,  un- 
elated  by  success.  No  longer  that  of  the  one 
who  waited,  and  hoped,  and  was  neglected. 
Close  to  the  waxen  hand  on  the  counterpane 
lay  a  letter  in  a  blue  envelope,  bearing  the 
well-known  inscription,  "On  Her  Majesty's 
Service,"  at  the  top,  in  large  black  characters. 
I  glanced  at  Miriam  and  wondered.  She 
bowed  her  face  on  the  motionless  white 
fingers  for  a  moment,  and  when  she  lifted  it 
she  looked  as  if  she  could  have  screamed  aloud 
for  pain.  But  she  did  not  weep  as  she  handed 
me  the  letter. 

"They  remembered  him  at  last,  you  see," 
she  said,  speaking  louder.  Then  her  voice 
trembled  and  cracked.  "  He  had  waited  so 
long — so  long,"  she  continued,  while  her 
mouth  worked  painfully.  "And  this  is  just 
what  he  would  have  liked.  It  would — have 
made — him,  my  own  dear,  so  happy.  They 
have  offered  him  the  command  of  the  regi- 
mental district  of  his  old  regiment." 

She  walked  away  to  the  window  so  that  I 
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might  not  see  her  face  as  she  looked  out  over 
the  grey  waste  of  sea.  Then  she  added  in  the 
passionless,  hard  tone  that  I  knew  so  well : 

"  But  he  never  knew.  The  letter  came 
yesterday  by  the  second  post.  .  .  .  Half-an- 
hour  after  he  died." 


THE    LONELY    HOUSE    ON 
THE    MOOR 

WAYFARERS  on  the  road  which  winds  across 
the  moorland  until  it  reaches  civilisation  in 
the  shape  of  a  populous  seaport  town  seldom 
fail  to  notice  a  small  deserted  house  which 
stands  against  a  background  of  wind-swept 
heather.  The  loneliness  of  location,  even 
more  than  the  forlornness  of  what  remains 
of  the  building  itself,  attracts  the  attention  of 
travellers.  No  voice,  except  the  whisper  of 
the  breeze  passing  through  purple  tussocks 
and  brown-flecked  fern,  will  ever  echo  again 
in  the  cottage  rooms.  The  rain  falls  from  the 
empty  windows  like  tears  from  sightless  eyes. 
Now  and  then  the  cry  of  a  wild  bird  breaks 
the  stillness,  or  a  small  animal  scurries  through 
the  open  doorway  and  vanishes  at  the  back  of 
the  dwelling.  Very  early  in  the  century  the 
owner  of  the  house  had  been  hanged  for  sheep- 
stealing,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  after  the  untoward  event  no  one  had 
permanently  occupied  it,  though  in  those  days 
a  strong  door  still  swung  on  its  hinges,  and 
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the  roof  was  secure  enough  to  keep  out  all  but 
the  most  pitiless  rain. 

On  an  afternoon  late  in  September  some 
eighty-five  years  ago,  a  solitary  female  figure 
made  her  way  over  the  moorland  from  which 
the  bloom  of  heather  had  vanished.  The  day 
was  a  wild  one,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
sounded  strange,  wistful,  and  reproachful  by 
turns  as  she  struggled  against  it.  Her  path  lay 
for  a  time  in  what  seemed  the  deserted  bed  of  a 
torrent,  in  which  boulders  obstructed  her  feet, 
and  the  soil  was  soft  under  them  as  she  slipped 
and  strove  and  fought  the  gusts.  She  was  a 
woman  of  slight  and  wiry  figure,  and  at  some 
distance  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  state  of  life  she  belonged.  Her 
dress  was  of  homespun,  neatly  and  plainly 
made,  and  a  close  hood,  perhaps  the  best  head- 
gear for  the  weather,  fitted  tightly  on  her  head. 
An  acute  observer  would  have  noticed  that 
though  her  boots  were  heavy  and  strong,  she 
had  a  high,  well-shaped  instep.  Her  neck  was 
slender,  and  there  was  something  unusual  in 
the  poise  of  her  head  that  gave  an  air  of  dignity 
to  an  otherwise  ordinary  aspect.  Her  features 
retained  traces  of  beauty,  but  they  were  too 
colourless,  and  the  lines  were  harsh.  Perhaps 
it  was  more  than  mere  physical  exhaustion 
that  sent  an  odd  spasm  of  pain  across  her  face, 
and  contracted  her  mouth  as  she  moved,  gra- 
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dually  more  and  more  slowly,  up  the  rough 
track.  The  rain  was  coming  on  faster,  and 
swept  in  a  waving  silver  sheet  over  the  grim- 
ness  of  the  moor.  The  woman's  hands,  covered 
by  stout  gloves,  were  by  this  time  wet  and  cold, 
and  her  petticoat  clung  tightly  round  her, 
hampering  her  progress.  But  she  continued 
to  advance  at  the  same  slow,  even  pace.  She 
had  come  some  nine  miles,  when  she  reached 
a  more  beaten  road  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  A 
faint  flicker  of  light  from  the  wild  sky,  like  a 
smile  on  a  dying  face,  fell  across  the  path, 
giving  it  a  curious  lilac  colouring.  The  woman 
stood  still  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  pathetic, 
isolated  figure.  She  held  her  hand  to  her  side, 
and  panted  heavily,  wondering  if  it  was  her 
own  bodily  exhaustion  or  the  sunset  glare  that 
made  the  dead  heath  look  so  red.  Then  she 
went  onward,  at  last  on  a  fairly  smooth  road, 
winding  and  curving  in  its  course,  until  she 
came  to  a  small  house  of  grey  stone.  She 
hesitated,  and  the  last  glimmer  from  the  hurry- 
ing clouds  showed  that  she  was  deathly  pale. 
Half  mechanically,  she  tried  to  arrange  the 
shawl  that  she  wore  on  her  shoulders,  and 
pushed  a  wisp  of  wet  hair  behind  either  ear. 
Then  she  knocked  at  the  cottage  door.  There 
was  a  slight  movement  within,  but  no  answer, 
and  the  visitor  spoke. 
"  It  is  I— Hester." 
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There  was  a  stifled  sound  of  surprise  in  the 
room,  and  a  man  opened  the  door. 

"My  God!      You!"  he  said. 

The  tired  woman  followed  him  into  the 
room,  and  he  carefully  closed  the  door.  She 
noticed,  though  she  was  so  weary  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  clear  vision,  that  there  was 
barely  any  furniture.  On  a  broken  table  was 
a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  saucepan  containing 
some  milk,  and  in  odd  juxtaposition  a  few 
articles  of  silver.  By  the  fire  of  logs  sat  a  girl, 
and  the  flame  shone  vividly  on  her  thick 
golden  hair.  The  traveller  sat  silent  in  the 
presence  of  the  faithless  husband  whom  she 
still  loved  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  soul, 
and  of  the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  had 
deserted  her.  In  spite  of  the  languor  that  was 
beginning  to  overpower  her,  Hester  Munro 
was  conscious  of  a  pang  that  stung  her  into 
new  life  as  she  realised  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
by  the  fireplace.  This  interloper  had  twenty 
years'  advantage  of  her.  Her  cheeks  were 
soft  and  round,  her  eyes  brilliant,  the  curves 
of  her  figure  showed  health  and  vigour.  The 
dress  that  she  wore  seemed  only  to  accentuate 
her  loveliness.  It  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
working-woman,  a  short  petticoat,  a  handker- 
chief tied  in  a  knot  on  her  breast,  and  another 
scarlet  one  round  her  golden  head. 

"Hester,  you  are  soaked  to  the  skin,  and 
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worn  out,"  said  the  man,  still  standing,  and 
watching  his  wife  uneasily.  He  was  tall,  and 
very  handsome,  though  his  face  was  haggard, 
and  his  age  was  something  under  forty  years. 
As  he  spoke  her  gaze  no  longer  rested  on  the 
fair  face  of  the  girl,  but  on  his  own.  There 
was  something  half-maternal  in  the  intense  love 
which  shone  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
him.  It  gave  a  beauty  and  softness  to  her 
aspect  which  touched  and  wounded  him, 
callous  as  he  was. 

"They  have  got  wind  of  where  you  are," 
said  Hester  ;  "  and  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to 
warn  you — no  other  that  was  safe — but  to 
come  here  alone.  Do  you  remember,  John — 
oh  yes,  you  do  ! — that  day  we  crossed  the 
moor  and  passed  this  house,  and  you  said  to 
me,  laughing,  '  What  a  place  for  a  man  to  hide 
from  justice  !  It  is  so  utterly  lonely,'  you 
said." 

Her  face  had  grown  ghastly.  John  Munro 
poured  some  milk  into  a  cup  and  handed  it  to 
her,  and  she  drank  it. 

"  But  we  are  only  here  till  to-morrow,"  he 
answered  ;  "  then  we  shall  cross  the  hill 
and  make  our  own  way  over  the  moor  to  the 
woods,  reach  the  village,  take  the  coach  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  get  on  to  the  coast." 

Hester  Munro  shuddered.  But  knowing 
him  as  she  did,  his  utter  selfishness  did  not 
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surprise  her.  She  only  tried  to  forget  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  companion,  and  sat  with 
eyes  riveted  on  him. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  must  start  at  once  ! "  she 
cried.  "The  news  of  the  forgery  of  your 
partner's  name,  and  of  his — his — "  (here  she 
cast  a  look  of  disdain  on  the  young  woman) 
"  and  of  his  wife's  flight  with  you,  is  known  all 
over  the  countryside  by  now !  Why  do  you 
wait,  John  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  Why  do  you 
wait  a  minute  more  ?  " 

She  rose,  and  leaning  her  hand  on  the  broken 
table,  stood  staring  at  him.  He  looked  so 
strange  in  the  rough  clothes  in  which  he,  too, 
had  disguised  himself,  so  obviously  masquerad- 
ing, that  her  heart  was  wrung  with  a  fresh 
agony. 

lt  I  have  come  so  far,  so  far,"  she  gasped 
quickly.  "  John,  don't  let  it  be  just  for 
nothing." 

He  was  almost  as  pale  as  she  was.  "  You 
are  too  good,  and  you  are  brave  as  a  lion,"  he 
said,  speaking  very  low.  And  over  his  face, 
worn  with  dissipation  and  anxiety,  some  trace 
of  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth  seemed  to 
flit  and  die  swiftly.  Hester  moved  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  moor  was  over- 
hung with  a  black  cloud-curtain,  but  far  below, 
half  down  the  crest  by  which  she  had  climbed, 
she  saw  three  small  points  of  light.  She  turned 
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towards  her  husband  and  spoke  calmly  and 
slowly  : — 

"  They  are  coming." 

He  started  and  clenched  his  hands,  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  Then,  with  agony 
in  his  voice,  he  strode  to  the  fire  and  caught 
the  hands  of  the  girl  who  sat  there  in  his  own. 

tl  Clarissa  ! "  he  cried,  "  they  are  on  our 
track  !  What  will  become  of  us,  of  you,  if 
they  take  me,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  " 

He  did  not  even  look  at  his  wife,  although 
she  clasped  his  arm  with  a  grasp  that  hurt 
him. 

"Tell  her,"  she  whispered,  "to  take  off  that 
dress,  and  to — to  loosen  her  hair." 

The  terrified  girl  started  to  her  feet,  and 
trembling,  tore  off  the  dark-blue  skirt,  the 
linen  kerchief  that  was  over  her  slender 
shoulders,  and  the  scarlet  one  that  half  hid 
her  hair.  Then  she  pulled  out  some  pins,  and 
a  golden  shower  fell  over  her.  Hester  Munro 
had  discarded  her  own  sodden  tweed,  her 
shawl  and  hood.  They  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
without  addressing  the  younger  woman,  she 
signed  to  her  to  put  on  these  sombre  garments. 
Then  she  seized  a  knife  that  lay  on  the  table. 

"John,"  she  said,  still  speaking  in  the 
measured  voice  of  one  untouched  by  emotion 
or  fear,  "  cut  off  two  thick  locks  of  her  hair." 

He    suddenly   divined    her    meaning,    and 
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obeyed  her  with  trembling  swiftness.  In  a  few 
seconds  Hester  stood  before  him  wearing  a  blue 
skirt  and  white  kerchief — her  dark  hair  hidden 
on  either  side  by  a  twist  of  gold,  and  a  red 
covering  keeping  the  borrowed  curls  in  place. 
He  started,  stung  by  something  strange  and 
noble  in  his  wife's  aspect  that  he  had  never 
before  noticed.  Her  eyes  wore  the  exalted 
expression  of  one  in  whom  all  craving  for  the 
joy  of  earth  has  passed  away.  They  rested  on 
him  with  the  love  shining  in  their  depths,  such 
as  one  disembodied  spirit  might  bestow  on 
another.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Then  the 
mortal  hunger  of  this  lonely  woman  for  his 
long-dead  affection  came  back  to  her,  and 
wrung  her  heart  most  bitterly. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 
"  Kiss  me,  John,  just  once  more." 
He  bent  down  and  the  cheek  that  his  lips 
touched  burnt  like  fire.  Then  he  opened  the 
door,  leading  through  a  smaller  and  dark 
room  out  on  to  the  heath  behind  the  house. 
The  girl,  trembling  and  awkward  in  her  rain- 
soaked  clothes,  followed  him.  Hester  Munro 
sank  upon  a  rough  log  that  did  duty  for  a 
chair,  at  the  fireside,  and  waited.  They  had 
been  gone  half-an-hour — she  thought  it  must 
have  been  fully  that — when  heavy  steps  came 
to  a  standstill  at  the  front  door,  and  a  loud 
knocking  shook  it.  After  one  instant's  hesita- 
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tion,  she  undid  the  latch,  and  stood  facing 
two  constables  carrying  lanterns.  A  third 
was  coming  up  the  road  which  she  had 
trodden  that  afternoon.  Hester  gazed  at 
them  unflinching,  and  the  man  nearest  to 
her  said  to  his  companion  : 

"Well,  we've  caught  one  bird,  Joe.  It's 
her,  sure  enough,  according  to  description — 
red  handkerchief,  yellow  hair,  and  the  rest." 

His  eyes  rested  meanwhile  on  the  woman 
with  an  expression  of  half-surprise.  She  was 
much  older  than  he  had  expected,  and  though 
distinctly  handsome,  had  none  of  the  dazzling 
loveliness  that  he  had  been  prepared  to  see. 

"  You  know  why  we  are  here,  madam,"  he 
said  curtly.  "  Your — your  accomplice  appears 
to  be  away.  But,  excuse  me,  I  must  search 
the  inner  room  first."  He  went  past  the  dis- 
dainful figure  into  the  deserted  little  place, 
waving  his  lantern  as  he  walked. 

"  Bolted,  Joe  !  "  said  he,  laconically.  Then 
he  turned  to  Hester. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  ma'am,  your  prevaricating 
and  defying  of  the  law.  In  which  direction 
has  John  Munro  gone  ?  " 

The  constable,  who  flattered  himself  on  his 
acuteness,  watched  her  sharply.  "  Of  course 
she'll  lie,"  he  thought;"  but  I'll  be  even  with 
her." 

Hester's  husband  had  known  that  she  was 
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a  woman  of  strong  affections,  of  sense  and 
courage.  But  he  had  not  been  aware  that 
she  had  in  her  the  makings  of  a  great  actress. 
Quick  as  lightning  she  divined  the  thought 
of  the  man  who  questioned  her.  She  pointed 
towards  the  back  of  the  house  in  the  direc- 
tion John  Munro  had  really  taken.  Then,  as 
if  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  she  threw  one 
look  of  agonising  intensity  towards  the  bare 
slopes  that  faced  the  cottage  over  the  moor. 
The  constable  smiled  delightedly,  and  whis- 
pered a  word  to  his  friend.  The  latter  nodded. 

"The  safest  way,  after  all,  mate,"  said  he 
slowly,  "  is  to  search  right  round  the  'ouse  for 
the  steps.  The  rain's  well  soaked  the  earth 
near  the  walls,  and  we  can't  mistake  the 
tracks." 

The  woman  felt  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
Then  she  thrust  her  fingers  through  the 
handkerchief  on  her  chest,  and  drew  out  a 
pistol. 

"  This  is  for  the  first  man  who  goes  prying 
round  the  house  ! "  she  said,  with  her  head 
held  high,  and  stretching  out  a  hand  that  held 
the  weapon.  The  second  constable  advanced. 

"  No  play-acting,  if  you  please,  madam ! " 
His  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  a 
sharp  report  sounded  through  the  room,  and 
died  away  over  the  waste  of  dark  land. 
Hester,  who  had  never  willingly  pained  a 
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living  creature,  had  not  missed  her  aim.  The 
man,  shot  through  the  shoulder,  fell  back  with 
a  curse  and  a  groan.  Then  she  grew  so  faint 
that  it  seemed  to  her  it  was  in  a  dream  that 
the  other  man  seized  her,  and  wrenched  her 
arms  and  wrists  while  she  struggled  and  fought 
like  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage.  She  thought 
that  the  beats  of  her  heart  kept  on  saying, 
"  To  gain  time,  gain  time,  gain  more  time  for 
him  ! "  She  was  sure  that  they  would  soon 
break  the  bones  of  her  arms,  as  she  writhed 
and  twisted  herself  with  fast-ebbing  strength. 
And  the  first  constable  never  forgot  how  she 
looked  as  she  fell  backwards  at  last,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his,  and  smiling  so  that  she 
showed  all  her  beautiful  white  teeth.  In  that 
final  struggle  the  handkerchief  on  her  head 
was  loosened,  and  two  long  golden  strands  of 
hair  fell  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  He  let  go 
his  hold  and  cried  out  in  surprise.  The  woman, 
still  with  that  odd  triumphant  smile  on  her 
lips,  was  utterly  outwearied  ;  she  lurched,  and 
stumbled,  and  an  arm  caught  her  as  her  head 
was  about  to  strike  the  ground. 

In  a  cold  dawn,  when  the  sea-fog  hung  low, 
a  traveller,  wearing  rough  working  clothes, 
and  a  young  woman  who  looked  ill  and 
trembling,  went  wearily  on  board  a  sailing- 
ship  that  was  bound  for  Australia. 
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When  the  sun  was  higher,  and  the  silver 
mist  had  lifted  a  little  from  the  moor,  a  small 
group  of  men  stood  near  the  cottage  in  the 
midst  of  the  silent  expanse.  One  of  them,  in 
uniform,  who  lingered  a  little  apart,  slowly 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  house  and  looked 
in.  A  rigid  figure — that  of  a  woman — lay  on 
the  floor.  A  rough  log  of  wood  had  been 
placed  under  her  head,  and  some  one  had 
thrown  a  cloak  over  her  feet  and  skirt.  But 
the  face  was  uncovered.  It  was  white  and 
cold  as  marble,  and  had  perhaps  been  praised 
for  its  beauty  in  days  when  she  had  been 
younger  and  happier.  Even  now,  as  one  long 
golden  streak  fell  upon  it  from  the  unshuttered 
window,  the  man  fancied  that  it  smiled. 


GLORY 


I 


PAST  the  village  green,  where  the  ducks  were 
dabbling  in  the  pond,  down  the  white  dustiness 
of  the  road,  came  the  tramp  of  many  horses' 
hoofs.  The  sun  glittered  and  quivered  on 
rows  of  lances,  and  the  soft  breezes  of  June 
waved  the  pennons  to  and  fro.  Every  one 
turned  out  of  cottage  doors  or  looked  from 
casement  windows  at  the  magnificent  body  of 
soldiers,  smart  and  erect,  with  sun-browned 
faces,  who  rode  gaily  along ;  and  to  no  one 
did  the  spectacle  afford  keener  satisfaction 
than  to  a  tall,  white-haired  man  who  stood  on 
the  green,  staring  eagerly  at  the  cavalry  as  he 
leant  upon  his  stick.  His  companion,  a  black- 
and-tan  collie,  seemed  to  derive  almost  as  much 
pleasure  from  the  sight,  and  to  have  as  strong 
a  fellow-feeling  for  these  gallant  Lancers. 
With  ears  lifted  and  thoughtful  brown  eyes 
fixed  on  the  troopers,  he  watched  them  as 
they  passed,  one  by  one  ;  then  he  rose  from 

his   sitting  posture  by  his  master's  side,  and 
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slowly  trotted  away  after  the  regiment.  It 
was  in  vain  that  whistles  and  cries  of  "  Hi, 
Major  !  come  back,  old  boy  !  come  back,  I 
say  ! "  followed  his  retreating  form  ;  for  to 
the  old  barrack-dog  this  was  not  a  chance  to 
be  missed.  Without  so  much  as  glancing 
behind,  he  pursued  his  even  pace,  gradually 
coming  alongside  the  soldiers,  his  feathery 
tail  wagging  with  an  air  of  supreme  content. 
Some  of  the  Lancers  looked  at  him  and 
laughed. 

"  Well,  it  don't  seem  no  use  your  calling  to 
that  dog  of  yours,  Glory,"  said  another  man 
on  the  green. 

"No  manner  of  use,"  responded  Major's 
master.  "  He  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Army, 
was  that  there  dog.  Sometimes  when  he 
hears  a  band,  even  now,  that  animal,  why,  he 
just  goes  wild  ;  he  thinks  it's  a  regiment  com- 
ing along.  Though  he's  getting  a  bit  old  and 
stiff — he's  thirteen  now,  is  Major — I  see  him 
only  the  other  day  jump  right  up  on  the 
window-sill,  and  listen  with  all  his  ears  when 
some  German  musicians  struck  up  a  rattling 
good  march.  He's  a  funny  character,  he 
is,  with  more  sense  and  more  affection  in 
him  than  in  many  Christians  I've  come 
across  .  .  ." 

A  faint  cloud  passed  over  Sergeant  Mont- 
gomery's face,  which  quickly  changed  to  an 
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expression  of  more  definite  discomposure 
when  the  church  clock  struck  half -past 
twelve. 

"  I  must  be  stepping  back  home,"  said  he : 
"  Mrs.  Oake,  she  don't  like  being  kep'  waiting 
for  dinner/' 

He  strode  over  the  green  towards  a  little 
white  house  that  stood  somewhat  outside  the 
village  in  a  garden  of  moderate  size.  His 
stately  figure  was  bowed  at  the  shoulders,  for 
Sergeant  Montgomery  was  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  had  seen  much  hard  fighting  in  many 
climates,  and  been  badly  hit  more  than  once. 
He  was  known  to  all  the  villagers  as  "  Glory," 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  served  throughout 
his  soldiering  days  in  the  famous  regiment 
the  "  Death  or  Glory  Boys."  Owing  to 
his  great  stature,  his  snow-white  hair  and 
moustache,  and  his  keen  brown  eyes,  he  was 
still  a  very  striking  personality.  As  he  neared 
the  cottage  gate,  his  face  grew  grave  and  the 
anxious  look  upon  it  still  more  marked.  A 
middle-aged  woman  was  standing  watching 
him,  with  arms  akimbo,  and  a  disagreeable 
sneer  on  her  lips. 

"Well,  Uncle  William,  don't  blame  me  if 
your  dinner's  nasty  !  It's  all  your  own  fault 
if  you  keep  loitering  and  loafing  about  like 
this  instead  of  coming  in  to  your  meals  at 
proper  times.  You  can't  expect  me  to  'ave 
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potatoes  'ot  for  you,  with  all  I've  got  to  do  and 
think  of ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Maria,"  said  Sergeant 
Montgomery  meekly,  as  he  followed  her  into 
the  room,  where  an  unattractive  plateful  of 
greasy  food  awaited  him. 

Mrs.  Oake  was  evidently  in  one  of  her  very 
worst  humours.  She  banged  the  door  after 
him,  pushed  a  chair  back  into  its  corner  with 
unnecessary  violence,  and  dashed  a  half- 
emptied  jug  of  beer  down  on  the  table. 

"  Edward's  been  and  lost  that  job  again  ! " 
she  remarked  with  asperity,  after  a  minute  or 
two  had  passed. 

"  Oh,'  I'm  sorry  for  that !  But  I'm  think- 
ing   " 

"  It's  a  precious  lot  of  good,  your  thinking, 
Uncle  William  !  That's  about  all  you  do  do  ! 
And  'ere  am  I,  work,  work,  work  from  morning 
to  night,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  with  meals 
to  get  ready,  and  to  earn  too,  for  two  great 
lazy  men  !  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it,  that's  what 
I  am — working  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  and 
no  thanks ! " 

Sergeant  Montgomery  knew  by  this  time 
that  anything  he  might  remark  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart  would  be  ingeniously  repre- 
sented by  his  niece  as  an  intentional  insult. 
So,  unable  to  finish  the  very  unattractive 
dinner  that  she  had  provided  for  him,  he 
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sauntered  out  into  his  beloved  garden,  to  have 
a  look  at  the  lilies,  which  were  one  of  the  few 
pleasures  of  his  life.  The  sight  of  the  dazzling 
white  clusters,  and  the  rich  perfume  that 
floated  towards  him,  soothed  his  nerves  after 
his  encounter  with  Mrs.  Oake.  As  he  bent 
with  pride  over  the  tallest  plant  of  all,  he  was 
hoping  that  he  might  for  a  while  forget  her, 
when  his  niece  called  out  sharply  : 

"  Where's  that  beast  of  a  dog  ?  " 

Glory's  fine  face  flushed  visibly. 

"  Poor  old  chap  ! "  he  said,  trying  hard  not 
to  lose  his  temper,  "he's  after  the  soldiers. 
He'll  go  with  them  till  he  gets  tired  out. 
You'll  give  him  his  bit  of  food  when  he  comes 
in,  Maria,  just  the  same  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure  !  When  I  said  I  had 
to  provide  for  two  lazy  men, — for  I'd  like  to 
know  how  far  your  pension  goes  towards  it, 
that  I  would  ! — I  forgot  a  great  hungry  brute 
of  a  dog,  who  comes  and  makes  a  dust  all 
over  the  place  as  soon  as  I've  cleaned  it  up,  or 
puts  his  dirty,  grubby  feet  on  the  best  chairs  ! " 

She  flounced  back  through  the  door,  and 
Glory  sighed  deeply.  Once  more  he  thought 
of  the  hopeless,  the  idiotic  mistake,  that  he 
had  committed  two  years  ago,  and  of  the 
worry  and  depression  of  his  life  since  then. 
Mrs.  Oake,  his  late  sister's  daughter,  had 
written  him  a  cheerful  and  plausible  letter, 
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informing  him  that  her  husband  had  heard  of 
a  promising  job  in  her  uncle's  neighbourhood. 
Would  it  not  be  a  nice  plan  if  they  were  to 
add  their  income  to  his  pension,  and  if  he  had 
a  woman  to  keep  house  for  him  now  that  he 
was  growing  old  ?  When  he  had  read  and  re- 
read this  letter,  Sergeant  Montgomery  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  every  chance  of 
the  scheme  working  well.  He  was  seventy-six, 
and  sometimes  he  did  get  tired.  A  nice 
cheerful  woman  would  be  of  great  use  in 
keeping  the  house  clean  and  doing  his  cook- 
ing. He  had  not  seen  his  niece  more  than 
once  or  twice,  but  he  remembered  her  as  a 
neat  and  brisk  woman,  with  bright  eyes  and 
a  lively  manner.  Mrs.  Oake,  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  good  humour,  could  be  almost 
boisterously  jocular,  and  gave  to  those  who 
first  met  her  the  impression  of  a  person  who 
looked  on  the  whole  world  with  a  benevolent 
eye  and  a  tolerant  spirit.  So  Glory  answered 
the  letter  in  the  affirmative ;  and  his  relations 
duly  arrived  and  took  up  their  abode  with  him. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  he  discovered  that  the 
"job"  which  had  brought  Mr.  Oake  to  the 
village  existed  chiefly  in  that  unsatisfactory 
person's  imagination.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
vaguely  heard  of  a  possible  month's  work 
at  a  building  trade ;  but  this  fell  through,  as 
did  many  more  of  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
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obtain  employment.  Edward  Oake  was  a 
shifty  creature,  with  narrow  eyes  that  never 
looked  at  any  one,  and  an  extreme  and  fatal 
fondness  for  alcohol.  If  he  did,  by  good  luck, 
obtain  something  to  do,  he  never  could  keep 
his  post  for  more  than  a  few  weeks'  time. 
And  Glory  found  that  instead  of  his  home  being 
more  comfortable  than  heretofore,  his  food 
grew  scantier  and  worse,  and  his  daily  ration 
of  tobacco  smaller.  In  a  weak  moment  he  had 
consented  to  allow  Mrs.  Oake  the  control  of 
his  small  income,  for  she  had  plausibly  pointed 
out  that  of  course  an  intelligent  woman  must 
know  how  to  manage  better  than  any  man. 
Now  he  found  it  inexpressibly  trying  to  be 
almost  always  short  of  a  sixpence  when  he 
wanted  one.  Still  he  had  two  consolations 
— his  collie  dog,  the  legacy  of  a  sergeant- 
major  who  had  been  a  faithful  friend  of  his, 
and  his  garden.  When  Mrs.  Oake  was  in  one 
of  her  sulking  fits  or  paroxysms  of  evil  temper, 
he  would  go  and  walk  on  the  green  with 
Major,  or  sit  and  smoke  near  the  flower-beds, 
and  see  how  many  new  buds  on  the  lilies  had 
burst  into  fragrant  bloom.  He  had  no  other 
relations  to  whom  he  could  confide  his 
troubles.  His  only  son  had  gone  to  India 
years  ago,  had  married  out  there,  and  been 
killed  on  the  frontier.  Sergeant  Montgomery 
sometimes  used  dimly  to  speculate  how  very 
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different  things  would  have  been  had  he  lived 
to  come  home.  What  talks  they  might  have 
had,  he  and  poor  Bill,  over  their  fighting  days, 
— of  hardship  and  hunger  and  thirst  and 
tedious  waiting,  and  of  strenuous  action  that 
had  made  former  pains  seem  of  small  account ; 
days  veiled  in  a  golden  haze  of  memory  that 
overhangs  and  illumines  an  heroic  past. 

This  afternoon  the  old  Sergeant  felt  very 
tired  and  lonely.  The  sight  of  those  young 
men  riding  past  in  all  the  full  vigour  of  life 
had  awakened  early  recollections  and  sent  a 
strange  thrill  through  his  heart.  The  Lancers 
had  gone  away  out  of  his  life,  the  only  trace 
left  of  all  that  glittering  procession  being  the 
dust  that  lay  more  thickly  on  the  hedgerows 
and  wild-flowers.  And  he  was  seventy-eight, — 
with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  hour 
when  he  would  be  carried  to  his  rest  under  the 
yew-trees  yonder.  He  had  faced  death  too 
often  to  fear  it.  To  him — a  brave,  tender- 
hearted old  man,  full  of  simple  trust  in  his 
religion — it  would  be 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air, 
Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls. 

The  waiting  was  harder.  He  sat  on  in  his 
garden  till  the  white  lilies  blushed  under  the 
touch  of  the  lowering  sun.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
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and  saw  Major  solemnly  trotting  down  the 
little  path.  A  cold  nose  was  pressed  under  his 
hand,  and  the  dog's  head  rested  lovingly  on 
his  knee. 

"  So  you're  back,  old  man  ?  You  haven't 
forsaken  the  broken-down  soldier  for  those 
dashing  young  chaps,  eh  ?  " 

And  the  dog's  eyes,  so  trusting,  so  tender 
and  pathetic,  answered  him  as  eloquently  as 
any  words  of  devotion  could  have  done. 

"  Your  tea's  ready  ! "  called  a  sharp  voice 
from  the  house  ;  and  Mrs.  Oake's  square  figure 
followed  the  words  out  into  the  garden.  "  I 
was  thinking,  Uncle  William,  that  you  really 
might  cut  them  lilies  and  sell  them.  What's 
the  use  of  a  lot  of  plants  just  to  sit  and  gape 
at  ?  Edward  could  take  'em  round  and  see 
what  they'd  fetch/' 

Glory's  face  fell. 

"  I  promised  them — the  best  of  them,  that's 
to  say — to  Colonel  Lorrimer's  lady,"  said  he. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  What  does  she  ever 
do  for  you  but  just  come  bothering  and 
admiring  them  stupid  old  plants  ?  " 

"  You  see,  the  Colonel  was  in  my  regiment, 
Maria — long  after  my  time,  but  still " 

"  Well,  I  don't  hold  with  such  silly  rubbish  ! 
You  might  make  a  pound  or  two  out  of  them 
flowers.  I  shall  just  cut  them  myself,  so  that's 
all  about  it." 
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II 

MRS.  OAKE'S  temper  did  not  improve  as 
autumn  advanced,  and  the  building  trade, 
according  to  her  husband's  report,  reached 
its  lowest  ebb.  He  was  out  of  work  for 
weeks,  that  soon  extended  into  months. 
Maria  herself  suffered  from  acute  toothache 
when  the  weather  became  cold  and  damp, 
and  to  add  to  her  vexations  the  old  Sergeant 
chose  to  have  bronchitis,  followed  by  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  His  convalescence  was 
not  rendered  easier  by  the  constant  re- 
proaches of  his  niece.  Every  day,  in  rasping 
tones  that  made  his  head  throb,  she  spoke 
about  the  doctor's  bill,  and  the  rent,  and  the 
expense  and  trouble  that  his  illness  had  caused 
her.  When  he  had  a  severe  relapse  her  anger 
burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  words  : — 

"  Of  course  it's  all  your  own  fault !  You 
would  open  the  window !  You  won't  eat 
what's  provided  for  you — you're  that  irri- 
tating and  obstinate  ! " 

Glory  feebly  muttered  that  he  couldn't  eat 
solid  things  just  yet  ;  but  if  she  would  get  him 
a  little  soup,  or  milk,  or  beef-tea,  he  might  be 
able  to  manage  that,  perhaps. 

"  I  like  that  !  Soup  and  beef-tea  !  One 
would  think  you  were  a  gentleman,  with 
servants  to  wait  on  you !  Who's  to  make 
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beef-tea  ?  Why,  if  I  didn't  go  out  and  work, 
charing  till  I  can  hardly  keep  on  my  legs, 
where  would  you  be  ?  "  She  gave  a  malicious 
kick  to  Major,  who  happened  to  be  near  the 
door,  and  went  gloomily  downstairs. 

The  days  passed,  and  Glory's  indigestible 
dinners  often  went  out  of  his  room  untasted. 
He  longed  for  another  blanket  on  his  bed,  but 
did  not  dare  to  ask  for  one,  as  he  dreaded 
the  bitter  reproaches  and  grumbling  over  the 
dearth  of  money  that  would  inevitably  be 
showered  upon  him  if  he  did  so.  It  was  un- 
fortunate for  him  that  his  friends  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  had  gone  abroad  for  the  winter. 
To  other  neighbours  who  came  in  and  asked 
after  him,  Mrs.  Oake  would  curtly  answer 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  going  on  quite 
well,  but  of  course  he  was  a  great  age — this 
last  in  a  tone  that  implied  an  impertinence  on 
Sergeant  Montgomery's  part  to  have  lived  so 
long. 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring  Mrs.  Oake 
brought  up  Glory's  tea  to  his  room,  for  he 
was  still  very  weak.  The  heavy  bread,  the 
uneatable  salt  butter,  the  wretched  watery 
beverage  were  deposited  on  the  table  by  his 
arm-chair.  Maria's  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
did  not  condescend  to  make  any  observa- 
tion. She  merely  raked  up  a  little  dusty 
coal,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  go 
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downstairs  again.  Glory  looked  at  her  hot 
cheeks,  and  wondered  if  anything  unusual 
was  the  matter.  After  all,  he  thought,  she 
did  work  hard  and  must  get  very  tired  at 
times. 

"  I  can't  think  wherever  Major  can  have 
got  to  ! "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  The  old  boy 
must  have  gone  for  a  long  walk  somewhere, 
It's  hours  since  I  see  him  up  in  this  room." 

Mrs.  Oake  turned  sharply  towards  him. 
The  red  spot  on  either  of  her  cheeks  was  more 
conspicuous  than  ever,  and  her  eyes  looked 
defiant. 

*\  It'll  be  a  long  time  before  you  do  see  'im 
again  up  'ere,  I  expect  ! "  said  she  in  a  hard 
voice. 

Glory's  fingers  trembled  as  he  put  down  his 
tea-cup. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?  There's 
no  harm  come  to  him — not  to  Major  ?  " 

His  voice  sounded  cracked  and  hoarse. 

"  I  never  said  there  was  no  'arm  ! " — Mrs. 
Oake  spoke  doggedly — "  but  as  I've  told  you 
times  and  again,  I  was  sick  of  'im  and  'is  dirty 
coat  and  feet  and  'is  barking  at  people  at  the 
door  ;  so  I've  got  rid  of  'im — there  !  " 

Sergeant  Montgomery,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  rose  from  his  chair. 

"You  vile,  wicked  woman!"  he  cried. 
"  How  ever  dare  you  do  such  a  thing  !  He's 
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my  dog,  and  my  best  friend.  I'll  have  the 
police  to  you,  I  will." 

Mrs.  Oake,  like  many  bullies,  was  not  in- 
sensible to  fear  when  turned  upon.  Such  an 
outburst  was  unusual,  and,  moreover,  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  Glory's  face  frightened  her. 
If  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit,  what  should  she 
do  ?  She  attempted  to  explain. 

A  tremor  of  rage  and  terror  shook  the 
Sergeant's  form.  He  had  read,  his  brave  old 
heart  full  of  righteous  indignation,  of  dogs  that 
were  lost  and  seized  in  towns,  to  be  afterwards 
subjected  to  horrible  torture  in  the  name  of 
science.  His  hand  insensibly  wandered  to- 
wards the  grate  and  the  iron  poker.  Had 
there  been  the  faintest  chance  of  Major  falling 
a  victim  to  such  a  fate — Major,  who  was  so 
human,  so  devoted,  so  faithful — it  might  have 
gone  ill  with  Mrs.  Oake,  broken  and  weak  as 
Glory  was.  She  did  not  guess  his  thoughts, 
but  she  shrank  back  from  him. 

« There  won't  be  anything  done  to  'im  ! " 
she  cried.  "  He's  alive  and  well — all  right  ! 
There  was  a  man  visiting  here  who  wanted  a 
quiet  dog  for  his  yard  and  for  his  little  boy  to 
play  with  ;  I  sold  him  Major."  Then  as  she 
saw  Sergeant  Montgomery  sink  down  in  his 
chair  again,  she  regained  her  courage.  "  Pre- 
cious little  'e  fetched,  though  !  But  a  few 
shillings  in  these 'ard  times  ain't  amiss.  Who's 
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going  to  find  money  to  pay  your  doctor, 
please  ?  " 

Glory  looked  in  blank  despair  at  the  miser- 
able little  fire. 

"  Where's  he  gone  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Of  course 
I'll  have  him  back.  He  must  come  back  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  wont  I  And  it's  a  lucky  job 
for  me  you  ain't  well  enough  to  go  fussing 
out,  and  jawing  round  the  place  about  the 
beast.  'E's  miles  away  by  now  ! " 

She  seized  the  tray  and  left  him.  When 
she  was  gone,  Glory  did  not  feel  ashamed  of 
his  weakness.  He  forlornly  stretched  out  his 
hand  as  if  it  was  going  to  rest  once  more  on 
the  dog's  soft  head.  Then  he  realised  that  he 
would  never  stroke  Major's  ears  again — never, 
when  he  spoke,  see  them  raised,  as  his  faithful 
companion  would  put  his  head  inquiringly  on 
one  side,  asking  his  master  so  plainly,  "  What 
do  you  mean  now  ?  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do  for  you  ?  " 

Glory  buried  his  face  in  the  shabby  chair. 
He  had  fought  in  a  dozen  or  more  battles,  had 
suffered  from  many  wounds  and  kept  up  a 
very  brave  heart ;  but  now  he  wept  very 
sorely  when  he  thought  of  his  lost  friend. 

Ill 

IT  was  in  the  early  spring  that  Sergeant 
Montgomery  came  slowly  downstairs  again. 
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He  looked  very  ill,  and  had  become  extremely 
silent.  Since  the  loss  of  his  dog  he  never 
spoke  to  his  niece,  excepting  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He 
often  thought  that  he  would  take  steps  to  find 
out  the  whereabouts  of  Major  when  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  out  again.  But  his  weakness 
was  very  depressing.  He  had  felt  the  depar- 
ture of  the  dog  so  acutely  that  although  he 
discovered  that  Mrs.  Oake  had  sold  his  medals 
during  his  illness,  that  painful  fact  seemed  now 
but  a  minor  trouble.  His  seventy-ninth  birth- 
day passed  away ;  the  days  lengthened  and 
the  daffodils  came  out  in  his  garden  ;  then 
the  lilies  again.  He  walked  alone  on  the 
green  now  sometimes,  and  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  shabbiness  of  his  clothes,  for 
Maria  had  firmly  declined  to  buy  him  any 
more.  He  could  obtain  no  news  of  Major. 
The  man  who  had  bought  him  had  changed 
his  address,  people  told  him,  and  Glory  gave  up 
the  last  forlorn  hope  of  seeing  the  dog  again. 

One  afternoon  he  came  in  from  his  walk 
very  tired  and  sad  at  heart,  too  sad  even  to 
find  consolation  in  the  colour  and  perfume 
of  the  garden,  and  sat  down  in  the  large 
chair  by  the  empty  grate.  He  dreamed  and 
dozed  a  little,  —  dreamed  of  the  old  Mutiny 
days,  in  which,  oddly  enough,  his  son  Bill 
now  seemed  to  be  fighting  by  his  side.  Then 
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he  fancied  that  he  saw  Major  falling  wounded 
amid  the  smoke,  and  he  awoke  with  a  start. 
A  low  howl,  rising  gradually  into  a  long- 
drawn  cry,  fell  on  his  ear.  Was  it  part  of 
the  dream?  He  started  to  his  feet.  No,  it 
was  something  moaning,  surely  enough,  out- 
side the  door.  He  opened  it,  his  fingers 
trembling  with  anxiety.  His  eye  fell  upon 
the  dejected,  drooping  form  of  Major  !  The 
animal's  coat  looked  ragged  and  torn,  his 
feathery  tail  drooped  between  his  legs ;  he 
seemed  pitiably  weary  and  thin.  With  a  cry 
that  was  almost  human  the  dog  rushed  at 
him,  and  Glory  fell  on  his  knees  and  clasped 
his  friend  round  the  neck.  Major,  whose  eyes 
wore  the  blurred,  misty  look  which  spoke  of 
starvation  and  hardship,  licked  his  master's 
face  and  hands  over  and  over  again. 

"  Poor  old  boy  !  good  old  fellow  !  So  you've 
come  back  again  ?  And  we've  never  forgotten 
him — no,  not  for  a  day,  have  we  ? — dear,  faith- 
ful old  chap ! " 

Glory  lifted  the  tired  dog  —  alas  !  so  light 
now — in  his  arms  and  carried  him  indoors. 
He  saw  that  Major's  ears  and  neck  were 
bleeding,  possibly  from  the  blow  of  a  stone. 
But  first  of  all  he  must  be  fed.  To  the 
soldier's  joy,  he  noticed  a  jug  half  filled  with 
milk  on  the  shelf,  and  a  portion  of  a  loaf. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  put  a 
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plateful  before  the  animal,  who  appeared  to 
be  suffering  terribly  from  thirst.  Then  Glory 
fetched  water,  and  washed  the  cuts  and 
smoothed  his  tangled  coat,  Major  wagging 
his  tail  unceasingly  and  scarcely  taking  his 
eyes  off  his  master.  The  two  seemed  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  they 
perhaps  hardly  noticed  how  the  time  went 
by.  .  Then  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mrs. 
Oake,  wearing  a  shawl  and  a  black  crape 
bonnet,  and  carrying  a  heavy  basket,  broke 
in  upon  them. 

"Well  I  never!"  if  that's  not  *that  beast 
back  again,  the  horrid  cur  !  And  you've  been 
and  given  him  the  last  drop  of  milk  !  How 
dare  you,  when  you've  cost  me  already  what'll 
take  me  months  to  get  back  again  !  Well,  he'll 
go  out  again  pretty  sharp,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and 
I'll  have  him  hung  or  poisoned  this  time — so 
no  more  of  your  nonsense  ! " 

Her  face  was  red  and  cruel.  But  this  time 
Glory  was  a  match  for  her.  He  had  studi- 
ously avoided  swearing  at  or  cursing  the 
woman  who  had  made  his  life  a  misery  to 
him.  Now  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
control  himself.  In  no  measured  words  he 
told  her  what  he  thought  of  her. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  kindly  keep  your  barrack- 
room  languidge  for  other  low  people  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Oake,  trembling  nevertheless. 
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"I'm  sorry  for  some  of  what  I  said,"  Glory 
answered  in  a  lower  tone;  "but  you  drove 
me  to  it,  you  did  —  you  and  your  cruelty 
about  this  poor  animal,  the  only  true  friend 
that's  left  to  me." 

Mrs.  Oake  had  been  collecting  herself,  and 
she  broke  out  afresh.  What  she  said  had  best 
not  be  recorded.  All  the  woman's  evil  temper, 
her  meanness,  her  spite,  was  poured  forth  in 
a  torrent.  In  her  blind  anger  at  seeing  the 
old  man  with  his  dog  she  had  forgotten  that 
she  had  left  the  door  ajar,  and  she  scarcely 
noticed  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping  abruptly 
in  front  of  it.  There  was  a  loud  knock,  and  a 
man's  voice,  clear  and  commanding  in  tone, 
asked  : — 

"Is  Sergeant  Montgomery  at  home?  Can 
I  see  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Oake's  face  changed  colour,  and  she 
answered  faintly. 

A  stranger  pushed  the  door  open  and  walked 
in.  It  was  evident  from  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  looked  at  her  that  no  word  of  her 
last  harangue  had  been  lost  upon  him.  He 
was  a  tall,  stern  -  looking  man,  upright  and 
soldierly,  with  a  bronzed  skin  and  a  heavy  mous- 
tache. He  wore  a  smart  suit  of  blue  serge. 

Glory  instinctively  rose  to  his  feet,  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  saluted. 

"  Are  you  Sergeant  Montgomery  ?  "  said  the 
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stranger  in  his  quick  voice,  as  if  he  were  not 
accustomed  to  have  to  ask  a  question  more 
than  once. 

"  I  am,  sir." 

The  visitor  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  found  you,"  said 
he,  shaking  Glory's  hand  warmly. 

Major  sniffed  at  the  blue  serge  trousers  and 
smart  brown  boots  of  the  tall  officer,  who 
thereupon  bent  down  and  patted  his  head 
kindly.  The  collie  raised  a  muddy  paw  in 
token  of  approval. 

"That's  a  good  old  faithful  dog.  And  so 
you've  only  just  got  him  back,  Sergeant  — 
from  what  I  heard  just  now  ? " 

The  expression  of  his  face  as  he  looked  at 
her  sent  terror  into  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Oake. 
She  made  a  sort  of  propitiatory  curtsey. 

"  That  is  so,  sir,"  answered  Glory.  "  He's 
found  his  way  home  to  me,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  how  far  he's  come,  poor  old  fellow  ! " 

"And  so  you  wanted  to  hang  him  for 
coming  back,  didn't  you  ?  " 

The  gentleman  turned  fiercely  upon  Mrs. 
Oake,  who  cringingly  murmured  that  she 
didn't  mean  it,  only  she  was  that  tired  and 
worn  out  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying.  These  observations  were  addressed 
to  the  visitor's  back,  for  he  now  seemed 
determined  entirely  to  ignore  her. 
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"Well,  Sergeant,"  said  he,  with  a  hearty 
smile  which  lighted  up  his  stern  face,  "you 
don't  yet  know  who  I  am  ?  You  haven't 
guessed  ?  Well,  I'm  your  grandson,  Bill,  just 
home  from  India  !  And  I  want  you  to  come 
right  away  with  me." 

"  Heavens  above  us  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Oake,  with 
much  emotion  and  a  series  of  low  bows. 

Glory's  face  had  grown  as  white  as  his  hair, 
and  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  speak. 

"I've  been  fortunate,  you  see,  grandfather," 
and  a  kind  hand  was  laid  on  the  old  soldier's 
arm.     "  I  had  good  luck  in  that  last  frontier 
business,  and  the  General  recommended  me, 
for  a  commission." 

"  Bill's  son  ? "  gasped  Glory,  "  and  he  an 
officer  !  Oh,  I  never  thought  to  see  a  day 
like  this  ! "  He  sat  down,  and  the  young  man 
looked  in  silence  at  the  tears  trickling  through 
his  thin  hands,  and  the  white  head  bowed  low 
over  them. 

"Well,  grandfather," — the  former  sergeant- 
major  spoke  with  decision, — "you're  to  come 
away  now,  anyhow,  with  me,  and  I'll  find 
you  and  your  faithful  old  friend" — here  he 
smiled  at  Major,  and  then  turned  fiercely 
towards  Mrs.  Oake  —  "a  better  home.  For 
you"  —  the  woman  winced  under  the  fire  of 
his  eyes  —  "are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of 
such  a  man  as  my  grandfather  !  Look  here, 
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just  you  pack  up  his  clothes,  and  we'll  send 
for  his  other  things,  and  he  and  I'll  go  off 
together — now,  at  once!" 

Mrs.  Oake  staggered  towards  the  stairs. 
Her  conscience  pricked  her  just  a  little  when 
she  thought  how  few  and  poor  Glory's  worldly 
goods  were,  and  she  trembled  at  the  prospect 
of  the  searching  glance  that  might  again  be 
fixed  on  her  if  the  subject  of  his  medals  should 
be  mentioned.  During  the  short  space  of 
time  in  which  she  was  occupied  in  thrusting 
Glory's  clothes  into  a  bag,  the  two  below  sat 
and  talked  of  many  things,  and  Major,  who 
seemed  to  approve  highly  of  the  visitor,  went 
slowly  from  one  to  the  other  to  have  his  ears 
stroked. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Glory  when  he 
found  himself  sitting  in  the  fly  by  the  side  of 
this  magnificent  person  in  blue  serge,  with 
Major  solemnly  reposing  on  the  seat  facing 
them.  They  drove  away,  past  the  common 
and  the  ducks,  down  the  broad  white  road 
leading  to  the  camp.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
scent  of  honeysuckle,  and  the  chaffinches  sang 
in  the  hedgerows. 

The  fly  stopped  at  last  at  the  door  of  a 
hotel,  and  the  three  descended,  for  Glory's 
grandson  insisted  upon  his  having  tea  before 
they  went  on  farther.  The  waiter  looked  with 
interest  and  more  than  a  little  curiosity  from 
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the  tall  gentleman,  who  was  so  courteous  in 
manner,  to  the  old  man  in  the  shabby  coat, 
with  a  thin  and  unkempt  collie  dog  slowly 
following  at  his  heels.  At  a  table  in  the 
window  the  two  sat  down,  and  Glory  dreamily 
watched  the  light  shining  on  the  distant  white 
row  of  tents,  while  the  faint  echo  of  a  bugle- 
call  sounded  far  away. 

The  door  of  the  coffee-room  was  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  the  head-waiter,  his  face  all 
smiles,  showed  in  another  visitor. 

"  This  way,  my  lord,"  said  he ;  "  the  ladies 
are  sitting  at  the  farthest  table  in  the  window." 

The  new-comer  was  a  short  man  with  grey 
hair  and  moustache,  and  he  had  one  of  the 
kindest  and  keenest  faces  imaginable.  His 
aspect  was  soldierly  and  alert,  and  he  seemed 
almost  as  active  and  young  as  any  subaltern 
forty  years  his  junior.  The  group  of  people 
to  whom  he  made  his  way  across  the  room 
expressed  by  their  smiles  and  words  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  him. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  find  time  to  look  in 
on  us  ! "  said  an  elderly  lady,  whose  hand  he 
took  in  his.  "  But  it  is  just  like  you,  always 
thinking  of  other  people."  And  then  they  fell 
to  talking  of  the  lady's  son,  who  had,  with 
many  others,  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
this  man  with  the  kind  eyes  and  delightful 
smile. 
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Glory's  grandson  was  meanwhile  staring  at 
him  with  obvious  admiration.  Then  he 
touched  the  old  soldier  on  his  arm,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  most 
distinguished  general,  whose  name  is  one  to 
conjure  with  throughout  the  Indian  empire, 
where  his  laurels  have  been  won.  Sergeant 
Montgomery  remembered  to  have  seen  him  in 
the  far-off  Mutiny  days,  and  his  dim  old  eyes 
shone  with  pleasure.  Suddenly  the  General, 
who  was  standing  talking  to  his  friends  in  the 
distant  window,  caught  sight  of  the  two 
figures  sitting  nearer  the  door.  He  smiled, 
and  walked  briskly  towards  them.  The  two 
soldiers — the  bent  old  man  in  his  worn  coat, 
the  erect  figure  in  blue,  stood  up  as  he 
approached  them. 

"  Hallo,  Montgomery !  Very  glad  indeed 
to  see  you  ! "  said  the  General,  wringing  the 
young  man's  hand  warmly.  Then  he  glanced 
towards  Glory,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wasted 
figure  and  his  air  of  poverty,  had  so  much 
that  was  dignified  and  stately  in  his  bearing. 

"  My  grandfather,  sir,"  said  Montgomery, 
"an  old  Crimean  and  Mutiny  man.  He  is 
coming  to  stay  with  me  for  a  bit  while  I  am 
on  leave." 

The  General  smiled  very  kindly,  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  Glory,  and  the  two 
talked  a  little  of  old  times,  till  the  great  man 
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was  obliged  to  hasten  away  to  catch  his  train. 
As  he  turned  at  the  door  and  nodded  again, 
his  heart  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
group. 

"  Poor  old  fellow  ! "  he  thought ;  •'  what  a 
magnificent  man  he  must  have  been — a  very 
long  time  ago  !  I  expect  from  the  look  on  his 
face  he's  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  too.  And 
Montgomery — well,  he  ought  to  have  a  fine 
future  before  him  ;  and  there's  not  a  scrap  of 
side  or  swagger  about  him.  He  deserves  to 
get  to  the  top." 

The  evening  light  grew  rosier  and  shone 
into  the  eyes  of  the  guests  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  the  radiance  of  the  sunset  lingered  awhile 
over  three  most  happy  beings.  The  white- 
haired  sergeant,  dreaming  of  the  past,  in 
which  he  had  simply  and  bravely  played  his 
part ;  the  younger  man,  in  full  vigour  of  life, 
wondering  a  little  of  what  the  future  might 
have  in  store  for  him  of  work  and  honour  and 
glorious  life  ;  and  Major,  with  an  empty  plate, 
licked  perfectly  clean,  at  his  side,  entirely  glad 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  satisfactory  present. 
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ON  the  lowest  terrace,  overlooking  the  park, 
a  woman  was  standing,  leaning  one  elbow 
against  the  stone  edge  of  the  balustrade,  and 
wistfully  regarding  the  autumnal  foliage  and 
the  grass  that  was  still  grey  after  the  heavy 
rain.  The  atmosphere  was  laden  with  mois- 
ture, and  the  crimson  and  yellow  leaves  that 
lay  round  her  feet  shone  wet  under  a  pale 
sunlight.  Across  the  sky  the  birds  flew  in  a 
long  line  towards  the  red  woods,  and  she 
could  hear  the  cry  of  the  waterfowl  on  the 
lake  that  was  hidden  by  the  tree-belt  to  the 
west. 

The  woman's  face  was  full  of  happy  ex- 
pectation. It  was  no  longer  very  young  or 
fresh,  but  it  was  full  of  charm  and  tenderness. 
Under  her  hat  the  glossy  waves  of  her  hair 
were  scarcely  touched  with  a  grey  thread. 
Her  eyes  were  earnest  and  trustful  in  expres- 
sion, and  they  seemed  full  of  light  as  she 
looked  now  down  at  the  sodden  stretch  of 
turf  in  the  park,  now  upwards  towards  the 
towers  of  the  house.  On  one  side  of  her  a 
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Michaelmas-daisy  plant,  nipped  by  the  frost, 
still  showed  some  faint  patches  of  lilac  among 
the  green,  and  a  few  steps  farther  down  the 
terrace  the  chrysanthemums  were  still  very 
bright  in  their  orange,  red,  and  brown  dresses, 
in  spite  of  the  rain  that  had  only  ceased  to 
beat  upon  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

As  the  moments  passed,  it  was  more  upon 
the  house — built  like  a  French  chateau,  with 
its  pointed  turrets — and  less  upon  the  half- 
bright,  half-chill  October  landscape  that  the 
woman's  eyes  rested.  A  sense  of  joy  was 
thrilling  her,  though  she  looked  calm  and 
grave.  During  all  the  last  week  she  had  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to 
enter  with  any  zest  into  the  diversions  of  the 
house-party,  and,  even  had  she  been  less 
preoccupied,  there  was  a  certain  aloofness 
in  her  manner  that  kept  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. Mrs.  Chesney  was  conscious  that, 
in  taste  and  education,  she  belonged  to  a 
different  epoch  from  that  of  the  lively  guests 
round  her.  They  were  absolutely  modern, 
and  she  had  very  little  in  common  with  them. 
She  could  not  play  bridge,  and  she  knew 
nothing  of  racing  or  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  serious  or  trifling  love  affairs  that  seemed 
of  such  vivid  interest  to  these  others,  so  very 
small  to  her.  Since  her  husband's  death, 
she  had  lived  quietly  and  almost  alone  in  a 
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country-house,  gardening,  studying,  working 
for  the  poor.  When  at  last  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  accept  the  invitation  of  a  cousin  of 
her  husband's,  the  effort  had  been  painful 
and  depressing.  She  had  grown  shyer  and 
more  silent  in  those  years  of  quietude.  Even 
in  her  new-fashioned  clothes  she  somehow 
looked  of  a  different  world  than  that  of  Miss 
Vincent  and  Lady  Nor  ledge,  who  were  the 
beauties  of  the  party. 

"  My  dear,  she  is  essentially  early  Victorian !" 
was  the  verdict  of  the  lively  Lady  Norledge,  as 
she  discussed  Mrs.  Chesney  with  a  friend. 
But  now,  on  this  October  afternoon,  standing 
alone  in  the  fleeting  sunshine  and  among 
the  falling  leaves,  Mrs.  Chesney  felt  young, 
triumphant,  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  every  living  soul  excepting  those 
of  the  person  whose  advent  she  was  awaiting. 
She  had  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  when 
her  host,  a  few  days  ago,  had  announced  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  new  and  distinguished 
guest.  The  name  of  General  Trebovir  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  ;  his  skill  and  his  successes 
were  the  topics  of  conversation  at  dinner- 
tables  important  and  obscure.  He  had  been 
received,  on  his  return  to  England  after  a 
prolonged  absence,  with  honours  and  ap- 
plause, and  he  was  now  taking  a  well-earned 
rest  in  the  society  of  some  of  his  best  friends. 
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Some  ten  years  ago  Hilary  had  parted  from 
this  man  with  an  anguish  that  was  no  less 
unbearable  because  endured  in  silence.  It 
had  been  all  the  more  hard  because  she  had 
known  that  his  love  for  her  was  as  strong  as 
her  own,  and,  perhaps,  even,  the  motive  for 
much  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  his  life. 
During  those  years,  which  had  seemed  an 
eternity,  these  two  had  held  no  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  This  had  been  her 
wish  alone,  for  he  had  strongly  maintained 
that,  unhappily  married  as  she  was,  a  friend- 
ship so  pure  and  devoted  as  his  for  her  must, 
at  least,  make  it  easier  for  her  to  exist  under 
what  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  a  solitary 
woman.  But  she  had  remained  firm,  and  he 
had  gone  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  Now, 
to-day,  she  felt  sure  that  he  was  coming  here  for 
her,  and  her  alone,  and  she  was  joyfully  wait- 
ing. She  had  felt  it  impossible  to  greet  him  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  laughing  and 
indifferent  people,  so  she  had  left  a  little  note 
to  be  given  to  him  on  his  arrival,  asking  him 
to  come  out  and  find  her  on  the  terrace.  The 
clock  in  the  topmost  turret  struck  four.  It 
was  wonderful  how  brilliant  the  sky  was 
above  the  scarlet  of  the  woods.  A  robin, 
tame  and  trim,  came  and  sat  on  the  same 
balustrade  on  which  Hilary  now  leant, 
motionless  ;  and  his  sweet,  low  song  seemed 
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full  of  rejoicing,  and  as  if  meant  only  for  her 
ear. 

Then,  though  she  could  not  help  noticing 
how  gorgeous  the  chrysanthemums  seemed  as 
the  sunlight  fell  in  a  long  streak  across  their 
faces,  she  knew  that  he  was  coming  down  the 
steps  at  the  corner,  and  straight  towards  her. 
Her  knees  were  shaking,  and  there  was  a 
curious  singing  in  her  ears,  through  which 
she  heard  his  pleasant  voice  speaking.  Half 
mechanically,  she  put  out  both  her  hands, 
and  her  face  was  as  white  as  a  great  snowy 
chrysanthemum  that  she  had  just  plucked. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Chesney,  this  is  indeed 
delightful  !  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea, 
when  Franklin  told  me  that  I  should  find  a 
charming  party,  that  his  words  were  to  be  so 
truly  fulfilled." 

Hilary  had  let  one  hand  drop,  and  looked 
at  him,  steadily.  His  words  and  his  manner 
had  hurt  her ;  but  she  was  very  brave, 
and  her  tremulous  expression  had  suddenly 
given  way  to  one  that  was  merely  calm  and 
friendly. 

"  I  too  was  delighted,"  she  said,  "  when 
they  told  me  that  you  were  coming."  Then, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  added,  "  But  my 
time  is  very  short,  for  I  am  afraid  I  must 
go  to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  !     Can't  you  put  off  duty 
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engagements— for  I  am  sure  that  is  what  they 
are — and  stay  on  just  a  little  longer  ?" 

He  spoke  kindly,  and  as  if  he  wished  her  to 
remain,  but  without  a  trace  of  emotion. 

"  I  don't  think  so."  She  shivered  a  little  as 
she  spoke. 

"What  a  dear  old  house,  and  what  a  pic- 
turesque place  ! "  said  General  Trebovir,  lean- 
ing on  the  stone  ledge  as  he  stood  beside  her 
and  looked  over  the  park.  "  One  is  reconciled 
to  autumn  in  such  surroundings  as  these." 

He  turned  towards  her,  speaking  pleasantly 
and  frankly. 

"  You  are  very  little  changed,"  said  he.  "  It 
is  so  nice  to  find  people  after  eight — ten — 
how  many  years  is  it  ? — looking  just  them- 
selves. You  can't  think  how  nice  ! " 

"  And  you  are  not  much  altered,"  she  an- 
swered, smiling  too.  "Of  course,  you  are — 
well — thinner  and  browner,  and " 

"  My  hair  is  grey.  So  there  you  have  the 
advantage  over  me." 

"  Have  I  ?"  and  she  smiled  again. 

The  General  took  out  his  watch. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  want  me  to 
come  and  see  you  out  here.  But  I  must,  I 
fear,  go  in  and  write  something  important 
for  this  post.  I  wish  I  could  have  stayed 
on  longer  now  and  chatted  about  old  times." 

"  Yes,  I  wish  you  could." 
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A  streak  of  light  fell  on  his  face.  Yes,  he 
was  not  much  altered,  and  his  grey  hair 
became  him. 

"Well,  we  will  go  on  with  our  talk  later," 
said  he. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  turned  away  to  mount 
the  steps.  As  she  watched  him,  Hilary  won- 
dered if  she  could  still  endure  the  colourless 
round  of  her  life,  if  there  had  ever  been  people 
who  had  had  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
recover  from  wounds  such  as  these,  or  if  they 
merely  crept  away  into  a  corner  of  the  world 
to  die. 

On  the  topmost  terrace  another  figure  now 
caught  her  eye.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  very  graceful  and  alert,  and  dressed 
in  an  exquisite  gown  of  crimson  and  fur. 
This  person  paused,  and  held  a  hand  up  to 
her  eyes.  Then  Hilary  saw  her  start  off, 
walking  very  quickly  down  the  gravel  path 
that  led  towards  the  first  flight  of  steps.  The 
sight  of  her  jarred  upon  Mrs.  Chesney.  She 
represented  the  incarnation  of  all  the  qualities 
that  Hilary  most  despised.  She  was  empty- 
headed,  shallow,  vain,  and  looked  upon  the 
world  with  no  sense  of  the  proportion  of 
things.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  was  superlatively  graceful,  and  that 
her  dark  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as  they  were 
undoubtedly  reckless  in  expression.  Mrs. 
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Chesney  watched  her  as  she  went  along,  and 
at  the  corner  by  the  clipped  yew-tree  Lady 
Norledge  stopped.  The  figure  of  a  tall  man 
had  climbed  the  topmost  step.  In  the  clear, 
still  air,  Hilary  heard  their  voices.  His 
sounded  just  as  it  used  to  do  years  ago.  He 
had  taken  Lady  Norledge's  two  hands,  and 
was  holding  them  in  his. 

"  At  last !  "  the  man's  voice  said.  Mrs. 
Chesney  heard  the  words  quite  plainly,  al- 
though Lady  Norledge's  answer  did  not  reach 
her  ear.  She  turned  away  and  leant  on  the 
balustrade,  for  fear  of  losing  her  balance.  It 
was  necessary  to  hold  on  fast  to  something. 
Over  her  head  the  voices  died  away,  and, 
looking  back  and  above  once  more,  Hilary's 
eyes  fell  on  two  figures  going  slowly  towards 
one  of  the  distant  shrubberies.  Lady  Nor- 
ledge's slight  arm  was  resting  on  his,  and  his 
face  was  bent  down,  as  if  he  were  looking  at 
her  long  and  earnestly.  Mrs.  Chesney's  feet 
and  hands  had  grown  very  cold  as  she  stood, 
still  clutching  the  stone  railing,  and  not  no- 
ticing how  dark  and  sodden  the  park  looked 
now  that  the  evening  was  drawing  in.  The 
sky  was  red  with  the  glow  of  an  expiring  fire, 
and  would  soon  be  uniform  and  sombre.  The 
wailing  cry  of  the  water-fowl  came  towards 
her  from  a  long  distance.  And  all  around  her 
the  leaves  were  falling.  .  .  . 


PAST    MENDING 


Life  is  too  short  to  waste  in  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark, 
Quarrel  or  reprimand ;  'twill  soon  be  dark." 


I 


JAMES  CLAVERTON  threw  the  window  wide 
open  and  looked  gloomily  out  on  to  the 
stillness  of  the  square.  The  opposite  frontage 
of  deserted  houses  with  their  blinded  case- 
ments and  closed  doors  were  blistering  under 
a  scorching  August  sun.  An  Italian  boy, 
half  asleep,  with  a  monkey  blinking  beside 
him,  had  crept  into  the  patch  of  shade  on 
the  side  of  the  road  from  which  the  man 
stared  out.  The  stillness  of  this  deserted 
corner  in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  remark- 
able, the  boy  and  the  animal  seeming  at 
that  moment  to  be  the  only  living  creatures 
in  the  sweltering  atmosphere.  A  far-away 
piano -organ  hammered  out  its  round  of 
popular  tunes,  but  Mr.  Claverton  had  not 
the  vaguest  conception  of  what  the  music 
meant.  There  was  no  breath  of  air  astir, 

and  old  accumulations  of  dust  and  fragments 
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of  torn  newspaper  lay  grimy  and  motionless 
alongside  the  paving.  Presently  a  sad  and 
starved  cat  crawled  from  an  area,  sniffed  at 
the  dust -heap,  and  retreated  into  some  dim 
recess  as  stealthily  as  it  had  advanced.  If 
there  were  caretakers  behind  the  closed  walls, 
they  must  have  been  sleeping  soundly  through 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  for  no  step  came 
down  the  street,  and  no  face  peered  out  into 
the  sun-baked  solitude.  The  man  at  the 
window  lifted  his  head  from  the  arm  on 
which  it  rested,  sighed,  shook  and  stretched 
himself,  and  went  back  into  his  half-darkened 
room.  There  were  a  good  many  books 
lying  about,  and  a  half-finished  letter  on  the 
Sheraton  writing-table,  but  the  glasses  were 
empty  of  flowers,  and  an  air  of  depression 
and  dustiness  seemed  to  pervade  the  furniture, 
to  emanate  from  the  fine  old  plaster-work  of 
the  ceiling,  and  to  hang  oppressively  about 
the  red  folds  of  the  curtains. 

Mr.  Claverton  began  to  move  about  list- 
lessly. There  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  choose  one  chair  to  sit  upon, 
or  one  volume  to  study,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  thunder- 
laden  atmosphere,  to  the  heavy  stillness,  or 
to  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  he  felt  an 
absolute  and  not  entirely  disconcerting  in- 
difference to  the  whole  of  his  surroundings. 
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He  was  almost  beginning  to  believe  that  this 
was  pleasanter,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  than 
the  state  of  nervous  tension,  of  feverish  hope, 
through  which  he  had  lately  passed.  Now 
and  again  he  stopped  before  the  framed 
photograph  of  a  woman's  face,  looking  blankly 
at  it,  and  through  it, — once  or  twice  he  turned 
his  head  when  he  had  reached  the  farthest 
end  of  the  long  dusky  room,  and  stared 
fixedly  at  it  again.  Again  he  stopped  and 
looked  sharply  at  the  door,  as  if  listening 
for  a  light  footfall. 

The  hot  afternoon  wore  itself  away,  and  he 
went  to  sleep  for  a  while  in  his  chair.  Then 
he  rose  and  resumed  his  monotonous  walk 
over  the  soft  red  carpet.  He  half  fancied 
that  a  hand  would  push  the  tapestry  portiere 
aside.  But  there  was  no  sound  audible  save 
the  distant,  melancholy  strains  of  another 
piano-organ;  though  he  could  have  sworn, 
just  for  one  moment,  that  a  human  voice 
addressed  him — a  woman's,  speaking  queru- 
lously and  reproachfully.  He  gave  an  im- 
patient movement  as  if  he  were  shaking  off 
an  unwelcome  touch,  walked  across  to  the 
fireplace,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  It  is  no  use  fighting  against  it  any  more," 
he  said  aloud. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  a  sleepy- 
looking  old  butler  answered  the  summons. 
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"  Jannaway,  pack  my  portmanteau,  please," 
said  Mr.  Claverton.  "  I  shall  want  a  hansom 
in  time  to  catch  the  7.18  from  Victoria."  He 
smiled  faintly  as  he  spoke. 

The  shuffling  sound  of  the  servant's  feet 
had  scarcely  died  away,  before  the  smile  had 
quite  left  James  Claverton's  lips  and  eyes. 
He  pulled  the  red  curtain  farther  aside  from 
the  window,  and  at  last  a  little  breeze  came 
in  and  stirred  his  hair.  The  windows  opposite 
were  still  masked,  but  the  aspects  of  the 
houses  seemed  to  him  to  be  less  grim  and 
unfriendly.  There  were  actually  two  women 
on  a  step,  chatting  and  laughing ;  and  a 
cab  drew  up  briskly  before  a  doctor's  door, 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour.  The  world 
seemed  wakening  up  after  a  prolonged  drowse. 
James  Claverton's  face  relaxed  again  at  his 
own  thoughts.  A  girl  selling  lavender  looked 
up  at  him,  and  smiled  too,  while  the  scent 
of  the  old-world  flower  was  wafted  towards 
him,  recalling  dear  memories  of  long-ago 
walks  in  a  Surrey  garden — which  somehow 
got  strangely  intermingled  with  fresher  recol- 
lections of  another  garden  of  yesterday. 

"  In  two  hours,"  thought  James  Claverton, 
"  I  shall  be  standing  by  her  side  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  flowers  in  the  border  will  be  much 
more  fragrant  than  these  poor  sprays  of 
lavender.  We  shall  walk  round  the  lawn 
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together  on  the  smooth  dry  grass,  while  the 
moon  peers  at  us  through  the  trees,  and  our 
noiseless  steps  never  disturb  the  birds  sleeping 
above  us ;  we  shall  seem  to  be  quite  alone  in 
a  world  that  is  still  so  eternally  beautiful,  in 
spite  of  all  its  sins  and  all  its  tears." 

He  went  towards  the  door,  and  the  old 
butler  met  him  on  the  landing,  carrying  a 
silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  telegram.  Mr. 
Claverton  took  it  in  his  hand,  half  absently. 
Then  he  opened  it,  glanced  sharply  at  it,  and 
suddenly  clutched  the  balustrade  with  his 
hand.  The  servant  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  surprise  in  his  dim  old  eyes. 

"I  shall  not  be  going  away,  after  all,  this 
evening,"  said  Mr.  Claverton,  very  quietly  and 
slowly.  He  re-read  some  of  the  words  : — 

"Lady  Jane  died  very  suddenly  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

Then  he  said,  "  Sir  William  was  wrong  after 
all.  In  spite  of  my  heart  attack  I  am  the  one 
to  be  left  behind." 


II 


Two  women  had  brought  out  their  work 
under  the  shade  of  a  sycamore  tree  at  one 
corner  of  the  garden.  It  was  in  a  cool  patch 
of  shadow  that  they  sat,  with  only  a  flicker  of 
an  occasional  wandering  sunbeam  filtering 
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through  the  leaves,  and  dancing  over  the 
forehead  of  the  younger  woman.  Her  eyes 
were  grey  and  earnest,  with  a  curious  watch- 
ful, half-anxious  expression.  Her  brown  hair 
was  full  of  golden  threads,  her  skin  pale  and 
clear.  The  older  woman  was  stouter,  and 
more  commonplace  and  cheerful  of  mien. 
She  talked  quickly,  giving  an  occasional  little 
gasp  when  her  friend  seemed  inclined  to  in- 
terrupt her,  and  in  that  case  pursuing  her 
subject  ever  more  eagerly.  She  was  obviously 
determined  to  say  her  say,  however  unwelcome 
it  might  be.  Through  all  her  days  to  come 
the  young  woman  would  recall  the  memory 
of  that  garden,  of  the  faint  sweet  odour  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  the  flickering  rounds  of 
light  on  the  dark  velvet  of  the  grass,  of  the 
sharp,  monotonous  voice,  telling  its  story.  In 
distant  countries,  in  future  years  she  would 
only  have  to  close  her  eyes  to  see  again  with 
absolute  distinctness  the  familiar  red  house 
across  the  sun-baked  lawn,  the  parched  flowers 
in  the  borders,  to  feel  the  stillness  and  curious 
melancholy  of  that  oppressive  August  after- 
noon. 

"  I  fear  there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  for 
him,  my  dear."  Here  Mrs.  Plumptre  looked 
darkly  at  Anne  Agnew  and  gasped  again. 
"  He  treated  her  infamously.  Lady  Jane  was 
an  heiress,  and  that  made  it,  I  must  say,  all 
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the  more  disgraceful.  I  believe,  so  my  cousin 
said,  that  his  cruelty  nearly  drove  her  to  the 
pitch  of  self-destruction.  Even  had  he  been 
less  brutal  to  her,  the  life  he  led  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  with  him. 
You  must  understand,  Anne,  how  unwise — 
how  regrettable  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
should  ask  him  here  as  you  do  !  Though  of 
course  you  are  a  widow,  and  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  life,  you  still  look  so  very 
young,  and  people  will  talk  !  And  then,  after 
all,  his  poor  wife  has  only  been  dead  a  few 
weeks." 

"  Oh,  people  talk — do  they  ?  "  Mrs.  Agnew 
smiled,  and  looked  up  at  the  burning  blue  sky. 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  do.  What  is  to  come  of 
it  ?  Such  friendships  can  only  end  in  absolute 
disaster." 

"Supposing  I  said  that  I  thought  even 
disaster  at  the  end  would  be  bearable  if  I 
might  have  for  once — just  for  once — a  few 
golden  hours  beforehand  ?  " 

"  Anne  !  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  my 
dear  girl  ?  You  can't  trust  a  man  of  that 
type  !  a  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots. 
And  besides — I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  this 
before — I  believe  that  there  has  been  some 
other  entanglement  all  the  time  he  has  been 
coming  to  see  you  here.  I  have  every  reason 
to  fear  that  this  is  only  too  true." 
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Anne  Agnew's  face  had  grown  suddenly 
very  white,  and  her  lips  felt  dry. 

"  Entanglement  ?  "  she  said,  speaking  in  a 
hard  voice,  and  letting  a  skein  of  silk  fall  on 
the  grass.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Only  that  I  fear  he  has  not  mended 
his  ways  since  his  wife  left  him.  He  may 
find  your  society  very  pleasant,  my  dear, 
but  that  sort  of  man  will  never — mark  my 
words  —  never  be  satisfied  with  only  one 
woman  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I  daresay  not."  Anne  Agnew  picked 
up  her  skein,  and  went  to  work  again  at 
the  briars  and  blackberries  on  the  strip  of 
linen  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  And 
meanwhile,  James  Claverton,  having  sent  his 
luggage  to  the  inn,  was  walking  swiftly  along 
the  lanes,  with  the  sunset  flaming  into  his 
eyes,  on  his  way  to  meet  her. 


A  MAN  and  a  woman  were  standing  quite  still 
by  the  garden  gate.  In  the  west  the  gold  and 
violet  had  melted  into  grey.  A  large  misty 
moon  seemed  to  be  sailing  dreamily  over  the 
stubble  fields,  and  the  black  trees  clustered 
thickly  along  the  dusty  roadway. 

"  So  your  mind  has  been  absolutely  poisoned 
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against  me  ? "  said  the  man,  speaking  quite 
calmly. 

She  bent  her  face  over  the  bar  of  the  gate, 
and  did  not  answer. 

"You  believe  the  word  of  vulgar-minded 
strangers,  of  spiteful  gossips,  against  my 
word  ?  " 

She  was  still  silent. 

"Then,"  said  James  Claverton,  "it  is  surely 
best  for  me  to  go." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  pain 
and  fear,  but  quite  tearless,  to  his.  "  Why  will 
you  not  explain  a  little  more  to  me  ?  How  is 
it  that  all  these  stories  are  lies  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  say  anything  against 
a  woman  who  is  dead." 

"  Not  to  spare  a  woman  who  is  living  ? " 
Her  voice  was  cold  and  harsh,  not  the  voice 
he  knew  as  Anne  Agnew's,  which  had  always 
seemed  to  him  full  of  a  haunting  music. 
"  And  since  she  died  ? "  She  spoke  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

He  breathed  quickly.  "  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  I 
see  what  you  mean,  but  it  is  not  what  you 
think.  When — when  circumstances  parted  me 
and  my  wife,  I  tried,  as  some  men  will  do,  to 
find  consolation — mind,  I  don't  excuse  my- 
self— to  divert  my  thoughts  in  the  society  of 
some  one  who  was,  well,  honest  and  kind, 
and  incapable  of  uttering  slandering  words, 
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like  so  many  of  your  so-called  good  women. 
But  after  you  had,  as  I  thought,  as  I  hoped, 
become  my  friend,  I  have  not  once  seen  her 
again.  Anyhow,  I  make  no  defence." 

"  If  I  could  only  be  sure  ! "  She  spoke 
more  to  herself  than  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  you  any 
more  ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing  painfully 
upon  her.  "  Besides,  if  you  were  always  to 
suspect,  to  mistrust  me,  life,  even  with  you 
beside  me,  would  then  be  unendurable.  No, 
it  is  better  that  this  should  really  be  good- 
bye." 

"  Yes,  it  is  far  better." 

He  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  her  little 
cold  one. 

"  Good-bye." 

And,  still  tearless,  she  watched  him  cross- 
ing the  stubble-fields  in  the  pale  yellow  light, 
towards  a  line  of  smoke  lying  black  over  the 
trees,  and  from  whence  the  sound  of  a  shrill 
whistle  pierced  the  stillness  of  the  August 
night. 

IV 

MRS.  AGNEW'S  face  was  so  pale  and  haggard 
when  she  appeared  at  breakfast,  that  a  glance 
at  it  was  a  signal  for  a  loud  remonstrance 
from  her  ever-voluble  friend. 

"  My  dear,  you  do  look  so  ill  !     What  is  the 
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matter  ?  I  am  always  afraid  of  the  drains  in 
this  great  heat.  Do  you  have  all  the  drinking- 
water  boiled  ?  You  really  should  !  " 

Mrs.  Agnew  moved  listlessly  to  the  side- 
board, put  something  mechanically  on  her 
plate,  and  sat  down  again  facing  her  friend. 
"  I  think  there  must  be  thunder  coming  :  I 
always  know  beforehand,  my  head  aches  so 
wildly/'  she  answered. 

"Well,  do  go  and  lie  down.  But  first,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  had  quite  a  long  letter 
to-day  about  Mr.  Claverton's  affairs.  It  may 
interest  you  to  hear  it.  I  suppose  he  will  be 
coming  over,  as  usual,  to  luncheon  ?  and,  in 
justice  to  the  poor  man,  I  really  must  tell  you 
at  once  about  it." 

"In  justice  ? — what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Well,  it  seems  that  Lady  Jane  Claverton 
was  really  impossible !  My  friend,  whose 
cousin  was  her  cousin,  you  know,  says  that 
Mr.  Claverton  overlooked  what  he  could,  but 
that  her  temper  was  also  so  awful,  she  would 
stand  no  remonstrance.  He  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  once  on  a  time,  for  she  was  very 
pretty,  you  know,  and  apparently  he  did  his 
best.  But  he  discovered,  for  one  thing,  that 
she  and  his  private  secretary,  a  young  man  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence " 

"  I  am  afraid  my  head  is  getting  worse,"  said 
Mrs.  Agnew.  "  I  must  have  the  rest  of  your 
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story  another  time.  I  will  go  and  lie  down 
now,  and  try  to  sleep." 

She  stumbled  up  the  stairs  and  gained  her 
room.  Then  she  took  a  telegraphic  form  from 
the  writing-table,  and  wrote  on  it  with  a  hand 
that  shook  : — 

"  May  I  hope  to  see  you  some  time  soon  ? 
There  is  something  important  that  I  want  to 
ask  you. — A.  A." 

This  message  was  flashed  across  the  stubble- 
fields  and  the  green  lanes  for  many  a  mile,  and 
duly  reached  its  destination.  But  Mr.  Cla- 
verton  was  away  from  home,  and  the  old 
butler  shook  his  head  vaguely  over  it. 

"Send  it  on?"  thought  he:  "no,  it  ain't 
worth  while.  He'll  be  back  to-night." 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  no  one  entered 
the  red  drawing-room,  where  the  photographs 
of  a  pretty,  large-eyed  woman  smiled  vainly 
upon  the  solitude.  There  was  no  message 
from  Mr.  Claverton,  and  the  dinner  was 
allowed  to  get  cold.  The  morning  came, 
and  the  sparrows  twittered  noisily  round  the 
windows ;  but  still  no  news.  The  old  butler 
fidgeted  up  and  down  the  staircase,  arranged 
a  pile  of  unopened  letters  on  the  hall-table, 
opened  the  street  door,  and  looked  out  into 
the  road.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  an 
approaching  cab,  and  he  shut  the  door  again, 
with  an  aggrieved  expression. 
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"Anyhow,  it  ain't  worth  while  to  set  the 
breakfast-table,"  he  remarked,  and  tottered 
downstairs. 


The  attendant  opened  the  door  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  and  looked  in.  It  was  time  to 
arouse  the  gentleman  who  had  tipped  him  to 
have  the  carriage  to  himself.  But  the  traveller 
was  still  sleeping  soundly,  and  he  did  not  move 
when  the  official  shook  him  by  the  arm — once, 
twice. 

"  Time's  nearly  up,  sir."  There  seemed  to  be 
a  half-smile  hovering  over  the  grey  motionless 
face,  and  the  attendant  felt  a  curious  shiver  run 
down  his  own  spine,  as  he  stared  at  it.  He 
hastened  through  the  passage  alongside  the 
compartments,  and  called  hoarsely  for  assist- 
ance. One  or  two  people  hurriedly  joined  the 
group.  They  laid  their  hands  on  the  sleeper's 
heart,  and  shuddered  a  little.  Then  they  felt 
in  his  pockets.  There  was  nothing  specially 
interesting  to  be  found  there — a  silver  cigar- 
ette-case, a  match-box  with  a  crest  on  it,  some 
sovereigns  and  silver,  and  a  sealed  letter 
addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Agnew." 
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IN  the  garden-house  overlooking  the  valley,  a 
group  of  English  people  were  sitting  and  drink- 
ing coffee.  Crimson  trails  of  Virginian  creeper 
hung  from  the  wooden  pillars,  and  a  little  hedge 
of  snowberries  grew  round  the  outside  of  the 
arbour.  A  dazzling  light  enveloped  the  woods 
that  clothed  the  hill,  and  jagged  fragments  of 
rock  jutted  out  among  them.  In  the  fore- 
ground six  gigantic  poplars,  like  huge  golden 
feathers,  stood  out  against  the  sky.  Here  and 
there  among  the  forest,  that  shone  now  like  a 
furnace  ablaze,  were  trees  whose  foliage  had 
acquired  a  soberer  brown  autumnal  dress,  and 
higher  still  a  line  of  firs,  black  and  spiral,  was 
sharply  defined  against  the  azure  dome.  Over 
the  farthest  distance  it  seemed  as  if  a  fine  veil 
of  delicate  blue  gauze  had  been  drawn.  Below, 
in  the  valley,  stood  the  little  pilgrimage  church 
and  the  Franciscan  monastery,  and  along  a 
leafy  walk  that  surrounded  the  lake,  figures 
representing  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  were 
sculptured  at  intervals.  In  all  directions  shrines 
had  been  erected  by  pious  hands — alike  in  the 
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valley  leading  to  the  mill,  lying  now  in  dusky 
shadow,  and  among  the  yellow  and  scarlet 
foliage  on  the  hillsides.  The  English  tourists, 
who  had  come  by  train  and  carriage  to  visit 
the  holy  place,  were  not  entirely  insensible  to 
its  charm  and  peace  and  golden  silence. 

One  of  them,  a  man  past  middle  age,  who 
had  a  shrewd  face,  a  short  grey  beard,  and 
who  wore  &  pince-nez,  was  ambassador  at  one 
of  the  most  important  Courts  of  Europe.  He 
was  relating  some  of  his  experiences  of  travel 
to  two  pretty,  fair  girls  who  sat  on  either  side 
of  him.  Opposite,  with  her  head  leaning  back- 
ward against  a  trail  of  crimson  leaves,  sat  his 
wife — a  woman  of  some  fifty  years,  distin- 
guished in  aspect,  with  a  tired,  beautiful  face 
and  soft  grey  curls  upon  her  forehead.  Two 
or  three  more  men  and  another  lady  made  up 
the  group,  of  whom  the  ambassadress,  Lady 
Vandeleur,  was  unquestionably  the  most  silent. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  husband,  Sir  Robert, 
never  failed  to  make  himself  agreeable  in  any 
surroundings.  Without  being  specially  witty 
or  humorous,  he  was  what  is  popularly  called 
"light  in  hand,"  and  his  temper  and  spirits 
being  both  almost  always  good,  his  fellow- 
creatures  never  became  aware  of  his  opinion 
even  if  he  secretly  found  them  tedious.  The 
outside  world  would  have  esteemed  Lady  Van- 
deleur fortunate.  Her  husband  was  a  distin- 
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guished  diplomatist,  rich  and  popular.  She 
had  enjoyed  power  of  a  kind  herself  for  many 
years,  and  she  still  possessed  undeniable 
charm.  But  she  was  not  philosophical  or 
shallow  enough  to  be  content.  Years  ago  she 
had  become  aware  that  her  husband,  though 
always  courteous,  and,  according  to  his  own 
view,  considerate,  had  ceased  to  love  her  as 
she  would  have  cared  to  be  loved.  She  had 
seen  with  quiet  dignity  and  no  outward  de- 
monstration of  annoyance  one  woman  after 
another  preferred  to  herself.  Sir  Robert  un- 
doubtedly approved  of  her  as  an  agreeable 
companion,  who  entertained  his  guests  with 
grace,  who  spoke  foreign  languages  with 
ease,  who  never  gossiped  or  offended  any 
one.  If  she  could  have  been  content  with 
his  calm  appreciation,  as  hundreds  of  women 
would  have  been,  her  face  would  not  have 
worn  that  look  of  almost  stern  sadness  when 
she  was  silent.  To-day  a  young  Mr.  Fellowes, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  who  felt  an 
awe-struck  adoration  for  Lady  Vandeleur, 
found  her  more  disinclined  to  talk  than  usual. 
Often,  when  the  world  about  her  wore,  as  to- 
day, one  of  its  most  beautiful  aspects,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  mentally  living  her  past  life 
over  again.  This  particular  day  happened  to 
be  the  anniversary  of  a  parting  that  had  played 
an  important  part  in  her  life  thirty  years  ago — 
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thirty  years!  How  much  had  happened  since 
that  October  afternoon  in  Berlin,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  and  had  loved  so  passionately,  and 
shed  such  burning,  despairing  tears  !  It  was 
long  since  she  had  ceased  even  to  weep.  She 
had  married  and  had  had  children,  all  of  whom 
had  since  left  her.  Two  daughters  had  gone 
away  to  make  new  homes  in  England ;  her 
favourite  boy  was  dead,  and  the  other — a 
soldier — was  in  India,  many  leagues  apart 
from  his  mother.  She  was  not  thinking  very 
much  of  any  of  them  to  day,  but  of  someone 
who  had  disappeared  more  entirely  out  of  her 
life,  as  a  vivid  dream  loses  all  substance  when 
the  noonday  comes  at  last.  All  through  the 
walks  towards  this  arbour  she  had  thought  of 
him — as  she  had  last  seen  him  when  they 
parted  in  the  garden.  He  had  been  handsome 
and  stately  to  look  upon,  this  young  German, 
Prince  Erwin.  .  .  .  She  saw  him  still  so 
plainly,  dressed  in  the  white  uniform  of  the 
bodyguard,  broad-shouldered,  slim-waisted, 
with  a  shadow  of  pain  hanging  over  his  dark 
eyes.  Difference  of  religion  and  race,  and 
want  of  money,  these  had  been  the  insuper- 
able barriers  in  the  eyes  of  her  parents,  who 
rejoiced  when  she  outgrew  this  girl's  fancy 
and  married  a  promising  diplomatist.  Lady 
Vandeleur  scarcely  noticed  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  in  detail  as  she  walked,  but  it  seemed  to 
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her  that  the  enchantment  of  her  dream  was 
somehow  a  part  of  the  glory  of  this  autumn 
day.  Everything  was  golden.  There  was 
gold  on  the  fields  of  dry  clover,  on  the  dusty 
road  leading  to  the  woods,  on  the  trees  hung 
with  golden  fruit  like  apples  in  a  fairy  story. 
Everywhere  —  on  the  upturned  plough,  on 
leaves  dark  and  crimson,  or  citron  colour 
spotted  with  black,  on  the  sticks  in  the  vine- 
yards where  the  grapes  clustered — was  more 
and  more  gold.  Then  they  came  to  the  cool 
arbour  and  rested.  Down  in  the  cabbage 
gardens  below,  near  the  little  church,  the 
monks  were  at  work,  digging  the  hard  ground 
with  a  will.  A  little  Spitz  dog  fixed  anxious 
eyes  on  the  tourists,  hoping  for  crumbs, 
and  Lady  Vandeleur  threw  him  sugar  and 
bread. 

"What  do  you  say  to  going  up  the  hill," 
said  the  Ambassador,  "  and  then  wending 
our  way  down  to  look  at  the  church;  and 
so  home  after  that?" 

He  brushed  a  little  scarlet  spider  from  his 
coat  sleeve,  and  rose,  the  others  following. 
They  climbed  the  brow  of  the  hill  till  they 
came  to  where  the  statue  of  the  most  lovable 
of  all  saints,  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  stands. 
With  outstretched  arm  he  seemed  to  bless 
the  valley  and  his  followers  at  work  in  their 
garden,  while  birds,  like  the  others  that  he 
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had  loved  in  his  life,  twittered  merrily  and 
fearlessly  in  the  boughs  around  him. 

"  It  must  make  the  poor  saint  turn  in  his 
grave/'  said  Sir  Robert,  "if  he  knows  the 
way  in  which  they  treat  his  little  feathered 
'brothers  and  sisters'  now  in  Italy.  I  have 
seen  " — and  he  turned  to  the  pretty,  fair-haired 
girl — "  strings  of  tomtits  and  chaffinches,  gold- 
finches, wrens  and  robins  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets there,  for  the  greedy,  heartless  people." 

"  How  sickening  !"  cried  young  Fellowes. 

"Yes,"  and  Lady  Vandeleur's  soft  voice 
sounded  sadder  even  than  usual ;  "  a  sight  to 
make  one  shed  tears  of  anger  and  pity." 

Then  they  went  down  the  narrow  path, 
between  yellow  and  amber  branches,  towards 
the  church.  It  felt  very  cool  and  restful  as 
they  entered.  A  monk  was  sweeping  the 
marble  floor  near  the  high  altar.  Lady  Van- 
deleur  would  have  liked  to  pray,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  others  made  it  seem  impossible  to 
kneel,  and  she  walked  slowly  after  them  again 
into  the  sunny  air.  By  the  great  gate  of 
the  monastery  stood  the  figure  of  a  monk,  a 
fine  young  mastiff  dog  leaping  up  at  his  arm 
and  waiting  to  be  caressed.  The  Franciscan 
smiled  down  kindly  at  the  animal,  whose 
earnest,  almost  human,  eyes  looked  up  into 
his.  He  was  an  old  man,  the  short  hair 
round  his  tonsure  being  quite  white ;  but 
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his  eyebrows  were  dark  still.  His  face 
wore  an  expression  that  was  made  up  of 
sweetness,  calm,  and  strength,  such  a  one  as 
might  have  belonged  to  the  saintly  founder 
of  his  Order.  Sir  Robert  came  towards  him 
and  addressed  him  in  fluent  German,  speak- 
ing in  the  cordial  way  that  was  habitual  to 
him.  The  monk  smiled,  bowed,  and  answered 
pleasantly.  An  almost  imperceptible  change 
came  over  the  Ambassador's  manner.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  fact  that  he  and  this 
Franciscan  had  in  former  days  moved  in  the 
same  social  world.  And  he  thought  the  ease 
and  grace  of  his  bearing  very  attractive. 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  dog,"  said  the  monk, 
patting  the  mastiff  again.  "  Rather  wild  still. 
He  has  not  been  with  us  very  long.  But  he 
will  soon  get  used  to  us,  dear  fellow  !"  And 
he  smiled  brightly  as  he  spoke. 

Then  after  a  little  more  talk  between  him 
and  Sir  Robert,  he  passed  in  through  the  great 
door  of  the  monastery,  in  company  with  the 
dog. 

"  What  a  wonderful  face  that  monk  has  ! " 
said  Mr.  Fellowes,  enthusiastically.  "  If  I 
were  to  go  into  a  monastery,  I  believe  I 
should  choose  the  Franciscan  Order." 

"Ah,  yes,  theirs  is  the  religion  of  love — 
of  compassion  towards  all  created  things," 
answered  Lady  Vandeleur.  Her  face  was 
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deathly  white — white  as  marble — and  young 
Fellowes  started  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  feel  very  tired  ? "  he 
said.  "The  sun  is  so  marvellously  hot  for 
October." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  very ;  "  and  she  added,  as  though  she 
were  speaking  in  a  dream,  tl  it  has  been  such 
a  beautiful  happy  day  ! " 

So  he  was  still  alive,  and  she  had  stood 
nearly  face  to  face  with  him  after  those  long 
thirty  years  !  The  monk  himself  had  hardly 
glanced  at  the  ladies,  and  had  gone  back 
through  the  great  gate  for  ever  out  of  her 
world.  And  Lady  Vandeleur,  so  alone  as  she 
felt,  yet  experienced  a  sensation  of  strange 
peace  and  quietness  stealing  over  and  absorb- 
ing her.  She  had  wondered  often — so  often  ! 
— where  Fate  might  have  taken  him,  and  if 
he  were  happy.  His  face  had  given  her  to- 
day an  answer  that  she  could  not  misunder- 
stand. When  she  had  last  seen  him  his  eyes 
had  worn  an  expression  of  pain  that  had  long 
haunted  her.  That  was  gone.  And  though 
he  was  old,  the  lines  traced  by  anxious 
thoughts  across  his  forehead  were  smoothed 
away,  as  the  wrinkles  disappear  from  a  face 
that  sleeps  and  will  not  wake.  She  knew  that 
it  was  not  for  her  to  leave  surroundings  that 
often  seemed  to  her  strangely  ignoble  and 
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base.  But  while  she  yet  lived  in  them,  she 
could  learn,  stumbling  very  often  the  while, 
something  more  of  the  sublimest  of  all  lessons 
— one  that  he  now  knew  by  heart — that  in 
utter  self-abnegation  alone  is  rest.  Some 
words  that  she  had  read  that  very  morning 
had  told  her  the  same  thing.  The  Franciscan 
might  have  spoken  them  as  he  stood  at  the 
gate  :— 

"  How  often  shall  I  resign  myself,  and 
wherein  shall  I  forsake  myself  ?  Always,  and 
at  all  times,  as  in  little,  so  in  great.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  enjoy  a  great  inward  peace.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  be  at  liberty  within  thy  own  heart,  and 
darkness  shall  not  overwhelm  thee." 

Lady  Vandeleur  turned  to  Mr.  Fellowes, 
and  he  was  surprised  at  the  radiance  of  her 
smile.  And  as  they  walked  away  from  the 
valley  she  talked  on  brightly  with  no  sign  of 
fatigue.  When  they  reached  the  carriages, 
the  Ambassador,  who  was  in  front  with  one 
of  his  pretty  young  countrywomen,  stopped 
and  asked  her  kindly  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  day 
and  was  not  overtired.  Her  gentle  voice  as 
she  answered  him  was  like  a  caress.  And 
the  young  girl  thought  what  a  wonderfully 
sweet  and  charming  woman  Lady  Vandeleur 
was,  after  all ;  though  there  was  something 
about  her  that  made  people  feel  just  a  little 
afraid. 
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Below  them  lay  the  golden  valley,  steeped 
in  light  and  silence.  And  as  if  watching  over 
it  from  far,  amid  the  woods  that  flushed  in  the 
glory  of  sunset,  stood  the  figure  of  the  saint, 
with  his  hand  outstretched  in  blessing. 


THE    END 
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